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Arr. 1.—Christianity; or, the Evidences and Characters of the 
Christian Religion. By Bishop Poynter, V.A.L. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


Tuis little treatise, in which the enormous claims of the Papal 
Church are plausibly defended, and some of its most offensive 
tenets are artfully disguised, is, perhaps, better calculated than 
any work that has, of late years, been published on the same side 
of the question, to effect the objects for which it is written. 
Those objects are distinctly stated towards the end of the Intro- 
duction; where Bishop Poynter informs us, that he presents his 
work to the public, “ with a sincere wish, that it may be of some 
service, under the blessing of God, in confirming the true believer 
in his adhesion to the faith of Christ, and in directing others to 
the knowledge of the truth of Christianity,” that is to say, he 
hopes his work may serve to confirm those, who are already 
members of the Church of Rome, in their adherence to its com- 
munion; and to induce those who now belong to other churches, 
to submit themselves to her infallible guidance. 

With this view, the learned author has divided his book into 
four parts: the first treating of the “ means of ascertaining the 
truth of the revealed doctrmes of Christianity ;” the second, of 
the “ means of ascertaining what are the genuine doctrines and 
precepts of Christianity ;” the third, of the “ establishment and 
propagation of the Christian religion ;” and the fourth, of the 
“ Church of Christ, the depositary and dispenser of the mysteries 
of Christianity.” ‘To these is annexed an Appendix, containing 
copious extracts from the ancient liturgies of the Oriental 
churches, for the purpose of showing, amongst other things, that 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation has been invariably maintained 


by the universal church, from. the days of the Apostles to our 
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own; and, last of all, we are presented with a few of the very 
strongest and best-selected passages from the writings of the 
Fathers, to prove, that, even in the primitive times, “it was held 
necessary, that all churches, and the faithful disciples of Christ, 
wherever they were disposed, should be in communion with the 
particular Church of Rome, as the first church im the Christian 
world, and the centre of unity; and that “ the Bishops of Rome 
have ever been acknowledged, from the earliest ages of Chris- 
tianity, as the supreme rulers on earth of the whole church of 
Christ, and have exercised an acknowledged primacy and spiritual 
jurisdiction, as of divine right, over all other particular Christian 
churches.” 

Now it is evident, that the Church of Rome, or any other 
particular church, might have infallibly delivered to us all the 
mysteries and precepts of the Christian religion, without thereby 
acquiring the smallest right to be considered, of divine right, as an 
infallible guide; still less, as possessing, by divine appointment, 
a spiritual jurisdiction over all other churches: for itis one thing, 


> A not to err, and another, to be exempt from the possibility of 
a 7 error, But those who disallow the claim of the Church of Rome 
; to be considered as an infallible guide, in all that relates to 
. a Christian faith, or practice, generally content themselves with 
> showing, that some of her doctrines (as for mstance, the doctrine 
\ ih of Indulgences, and of the Worship of Angels and Saints, of 
ie Images and Relics) are directly coutrary to Scripture; and that 
ae others (as, for instance, the doctrine of Transubstantiation) ts not 
» = only contrary to Scripture, but repugnant to all sound reason and 
- ae philosophy, and to the common senses and experience of all man 
ae kind, If these positions can be established, there is an end of 
ae ; the dispute: for since the infallible truth of God’s written word 
—. is acknowledged by all Christians, and that which is contrary # 
ae 4 reason cannot be true, the conclusion is mevitable, that a church 
des a 4 i which teaches for truth any doctrine that is contrary to Scripture, 
— or to reason, does actually err, and is, therefore, not infallible. 
a ibd : To take off the force of this argument, and to show, that it 8 
St no sufficrent ground of objection to the belief of any mystery, 
— that it appears contrary to reason, and irreconcilable to the 
< ay naciples of natural science, is one of the points which Bishop 
i). ovyuter has laboured with the greatest assiduity. Reason, he 


would persuade us, is, at best, such a blind and erring guide, and 
,. in physical science so little is really Amown, that it is, in the 
3 highest degree, irrational and unphilosophical, to oppose the 
f ; conclusions of reason, and the principles of science, to the ul 
erring dictates of an infallible church. What effect such argv 
ments may have m persuading the Roman Catholics out of theif 
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senses, and confirming them in their established opinions, we do 
not presume to inquire. Small inducements of reason are com 
monly required to persuade men of the truth of their inveterate 

judices. On others, we suspect, his arguments will produce 
an effect the very opposite to that which he designs: for, how- 
ever uncertain the deductions of reason and the principles of 
natural philosophy may be, we know, that we can trust, with far 
higher assurance, to the uncontradicted evidence of our senses, 
than to any evidence, which has yet been produced, for the infalli- 
bility of the Roman Church; and we feel an insuperable reluct- 
ance to place ourselves in the hands of a guide, who, at the very 
outset, requires us to put out our eyes, and to submit ourselves 
implicitly to his sole direction. 

The first chapter of Bishop Poynter's treatise presents us 
with a series of definitions, as he is pleased to call them. Were 
we disposed to cavil, we should say, that the first, “ The mind 
is the eye of the soul,” seems, to our unpractised judgment, as 
like a metaphor, and as unlike a definition, as any thing we ever 
met with. But we hate a captious reader, who delights to lay 
hold on trivial inaccuracies of expression, which do not invalidate 
the cogency of the main argument; and we very readily admit, 
that the principal positions, which Bishop Poynter maintains 
throughout this chapter, are such as temerity itself would hardly 
venture to assail. For the sum of his definitions and preliminary 
observations amounts to this: that the human mind is not 
capable of knowing adi truths; and therefore, that it may have 
a knowledge of many things, without comprehending all the pro- 
perties or qualities that belong to them; and that as knowledge, 
or certitude (which is the highest degree of assent to the truth of 
any proposition) is conveyed to the mind through the different 
mediums of intuitive perception, mathematical demonstration, 
external testimony, and the evidence of our senses, nothing can 
be more unreasonable than to seek the certain knowledge of 
truths and facts, by means, which are not specifically adapted to 
the objects of inquiry, or to deny the truth of any doctrine, or 
the existence of any fact, because it cannot be demonstrated, or 
established by arguments, or testimonies, which have no analogy 
or connection with them. 

Having laid this deep foundation, before he comes to the 
question, whether the certain knowledge of the truths of the 
revealed doctrines of Christianity can be obtained by the mere 
unassisted powers of human reason; or whether the trath of 
these doctrines can be proved by arguments drawn from the 
principles of natural science; Bishop Poynter endeavours to - 
suade his readers, that unassisted human reason is so far 
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being a sure guide to truth in religious and moral subjects, that 
no certain dependence can be placed on it, even in matters that 
seem to be within the sphere of its natural capacity. ‘This, he 
thinks, is evident, with respect to moral truth, from the contra. 
dictory doctrines of the most enlightened philosophers of the 
ancient heathen world; and, with respect to natural troth, from 
the opposite systems maintained by Descartes and Locke, 
Leibnitz and Newton. Since then, both in the moral and phy- 
sical order of things, there are so many objects, the truth of 
which cannot be intuitively perceived, and concerning which we 
cannot be absolutely certain, from any principles of natural 
science, that the thing really is what we judge it to be, may there 
not, he asks, be some other medium, by which the certitude of 
the truth of the doctrines of Revelation may be obtained, in a 
manner more congenial to the object of the inquiry. 

Now here the learned bishop 1s wasting his polemical powers 
in demolishing a man of straw of his own making; for, we 
believe, no Christian ever asserted, er thought, that the truth of 
the revealed doctrines of Christianity can be obtained by the 
mere unassisted powers of human reason, or be proved by argu- 
ments drawn from the principles of physical science; and the 
arguments, which he employs, are admirably adapted to the utter 
weakness of those, which he gratuitously opposes. For whatif 
the ancient philosophers were not agreed respecting certain 
moral truths? Christians, we believe, are perfectly agreed in the 
ce maxims of moral duty, which are explicitly revealed m the 

jospel. And what if Descartes and Locke maintained opposite 
systems’ We profess our obligations to Bishop Poynter for the 
discovery. And what if there are many things in the natural 
world, with all the qualities of which we are yet unacquainted! 
Does our ignorance of these undiscovered properties render 
uncertain our knowledge of those which are certainly discovered! 
Without knowing all the properties of curves, we know with 
certainty, that a curved line is not straight: without knowing all 
the properties of air, we know with certainty, that it is necessary 
to the support of our life: and without knowing any of the pro- 
perties of spiritual bodies, we know enough of natural bodies to 
be infallibly certain, that bread is bread, and that wine is not 
blood. 

In the third chapter, on “ the means of ascertaining, with ab- 
solute certitude, the truth of the revealed doctrines of Christianity,” 
Bishop Poynter proceeds to show, at greater length, that the 
veculiar doctrines of the Christian revelation concerning the 
Prinity of persons in One God; the union of two natures in one 
person in Christ, by which he is both God and man; the exist 
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ence of Original Sin; and the nature of the atonement required 
for Sin, can neither be proved, nor disproved, by any principles 
of natural science. In all this we cordially agree with him ; and, 
unless there is some latent mischief in the use of the word 
demonstrate, desire to express our entire assent to the truth of 
the following proposition : 

“ The province and office of the faculty of human reason is to demon- 
strate the truth or falsehood of a doctrine that is obscure and uncertain, 
by shewing its connexion with, or repugnance to, some self-evident 
proposition, or principle of natural science.”—(p. 10.) 

Bishop Poynter cannot feel more strongly than we do, the 
utter irrationality of those, who, because they cannot comprehend 
them, reject the doctrines of the Incarnation of Christ, and his 
proper Godhead and Atonement; doctrines, which are clearly 
revealed in Scripture, and the truth of which is unequivocally 
corroborated by the universal uninterrupted tradition of the 
Apostolic church. But, perhaps, we feel more strongly than he 
does, that we do but allot to human reason its legitimate office, 
when we reject a doctrine, like that of ‘Transubstantiation, which, 
by the cabal Of many of its acutest defenders, is but ob- 
scurely and uncertainly revealed in Scripture, and is certainly re- 
pugnant to some self-evident propositions, and acknowledged 
principles of natural science. ‘The argument ad verecundiam, 
with which he presses those, who reject the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, and Atonement, is perfectly fair : if these 
doctrines, he says, were really repugnant to any known principle 
of natural science, this repugnance would be clearly perceived by 
all who have given their attention to the subject; but it certainly 
is not perceived by thousands of learned men, who, after an im- 
partial examination of the subject, have sincerely acquiesced in 
the belief of these great mysteries. We almost hope, for he,is 
a person of much candour, that Bishop Poynter himself will 
admit, that thousands of men the most distinguished for pro- 
found learning, and unfeigned piety, who have most carefully 
and dispassionately examined the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
have rejected it as false, because they perceived that it is re- 
pugnant to reason, and unsupported by the warrant of Scripture, 
and the universal tradition of the Church, But if he chooses to 
maintain, that, if the doctrine were really repugnant to any known 
Principles of science, a// persons, who might examine the subject, 
would clearly perceive it to be so; we answer, that all persons 
actually do perceive it; except those, who have previously de- 
termined that its truth, or falsehood, can neither be proved, or 
disproved, by human reason, and that the principles of physical 
science are not applicable to it. Now the great point of inquiry 
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relates not to the nature and properties of spiritual bodies, of 
which Bishop Poynter and the Pope know as little as we, but 
to two natural substances, with the nature and properties of 
which every individual, who has the use of his senses, has the 
most infallible certainty, that they really are what he judges them 
to be. For if the most exact chemical analysis is not sufficient 
to demonstrate, that no physical change 1s wrought in the Eucha- 
ristic elements, by the words of consecration—if all the senses 
of all mankind may conspire to deceive them in this matter, 
whilst reason and philosophy serve only to confirm them in their 
error—then there can be no certainty in human knowledge, and 
the very grounds of our faith are utterly removed; since we 
never can be sure, that the miracles of our Lord and his 


. Apostles were any thing but impostures, or that the entire fabric 
‘of the material universe is not a mere system of delusion. 


It is the concealed aim of all Bishop Poynter’s arguments in 
defence of the chief doctrines of Christianity, to make it appear, 
that those, who, on the clear warrant of Scripture, admit the 
truth of its revealed mysteries, (which, though they are con- 
fessedly above our reason, are certainly not contrary to it,) ought, 
to be consistent with themselves, to receive the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation. He is constantly endeavouring to confound two 
principles which are totally distinct ; and to make it appear, that 
it is jhst as unreasonable to reject a doctrine not revealed, of 
which we perceive, on examination, the absurdity, falsehood, and 
impossibility; as it is unreasonable to reject a oo however 
plainly revealed, merely because we cannot comprehend it, or 


demonstrate its truth on any principles of natural science. ‘Thus 
in the Introduction, he says, 


“* Whoever denies any one mystery, for example, transubstantiation, 
because he cannot comprehend it, or because, examining it intrinsically, 
he cannot reconcile it to the principles of natural science ; if he is con- 
sistent to his principle, can find no intermediate part on the ground of 


religion, at which he can stop, between the belief of the whole Catholic 
faith and universal scepticism.” —p. 12. 


The same fallacious mode of stating the grounds, on which 
this doctrine is rejected by Protestants, pervades the fourth 
chapter, “ on the consequences of the principle of not admitting 
the ¢ruth of revealed doctrines, unless it can be proved by 
intrinsic demonstrative evidence ;” where, having tacitly assumed, 
that the doctrine of ‘Transubstantiation is sufficiently revealed, he 
complains, that some persons are so unreasonable as to deny it, 
because they cannot intrinsically demonstrate its truth, by showing 
the connexion of the doctrine with some principle of natural 
philosophy. But who ever denied the truth of the doctrine of 
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Transubstantiation on this ground? Or who ever thought, that 
the truth of the revealed mysteries of the Christian religion: is to 
be proved by arguments drawn from the principles of natural 
science? Does Bishop Poynter think, or does he hope to per- 
suade his readers, that it is the same thing to reject a doctrine, 
(as, for example, that of the real presence of Christ in the Eu- 
charist, which, he knows, is expressly maintained by the Church 
of England,) because we cannot, on physical principles, demon- 
strate its truth; and to reject a doctrine, (as, for instance, that of 
Transubstantiation,) because, on those principles, we can clearly 
demonstrate its falsehood? Yet we must suppose, that he does 
not perceive the broad and palpable distinction between them; 
for otherwise he would hardly venture to assert, that those who 
reject the doctrine of transubstantiation, because it is repugnant 
to Scripture, and to reason, must, to be consistent with their own 
principles, reject all the revealed mysteries of Christianity. 

But whilst there is much in this chapter to excite an unpleasant 
suspicion, that Bishop Poynter is not dealing quite fairly with 
his readers, there are some passages that both surprise and please 
us. Such is the assertion, that “ the ministers and professors of 
revealed religion,” that is, the Roman Catholic clergy, “ have 
been the greatest promoters and encouragers of the arts and 
sciences in all ages ;” Galileo, perhaps, would hardly have allowed 
this: but if they have not been so, we hope they will become so: 
and such is the acknowledgment, that, 


** If by religious liberty it be only meant, that every man should be 
at liberty to enquire into the fact of divine revelation, and to examine 
the evidence of the testimonies brought to ascertain its reality, it is clear 
that this is the natural right of every rational creature. The same must 
be said of the right that each one has, to examine the evidence of the 
extrinsic motives of credibility, relative to the divinely established 
medium, by which the revealed doctrines are to be communicated, with 
certitude, to mankind. Without this, we should be exposed to mis- 
taking the erroneous opinions of men for the revealed truth of God.”— 
p. 19. 


We read this with great pleasure: but we should like to know 
what his Holiness the Bishop of Rome says to it. ed 

In the fifth and sixth chapters there is nothing that calls for 
particular observation. In the fifth, the bishop argues, that since 
the certitude of the truth of the revealed doctrines of Christianity 
cannot be obtained by the medium of intrinsic evidence, it 
follows, that it can be obtained only by extrinsic evidence, that 
is, by the testimony of God, In the sixth chapter, the fact of 
the divine revelation of the Christian religion is proved by the 


miracles wrought by Christ, in confirmation of his doctrine, and 
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principally by the fuct of his resurrection. ‘The popular argu- 
ments on these subjects are clearly and succinctly stated, and 
will meet with no opponents, except amongst avowed Infidels, 
or Socinians. 

We come now to the second part of the treatise, and are be- 
ginning to enter on more difficult and debatable ground. — It was 
the avowed object of the first part, to discover the means by 
which we may ascertain whether Christianity, in general, is a 
divine revelation. ‘The declared object of the second is, to ascer- 
tain what are the genuine doctrines and precepts of Christianity; 
in other words, whether the principles adopted by the Protestant 
Churches, at the period of the Reformation, or those maintained 
by the Church of Rome, are best calculated to lead us with cer- 
titude to the knowledge of its saving truths. And here we have 
to complain, that Bishop Poynter has neither stated the prin-_ 
ciples of the Reformers, nor those of his own Church, with that | 
perfect accuracy, which is indispensable in polemical writing. 


“ It is an historical fact,” he says, “‘ that before the period of the Re- 
volution in Religion, often called the Reformation, which took place in 
the sixteenth century, the ancient and universal testimony, or the autho- 
ritative teaching of the pastors of the Church of Christ, was generally 
followed as the divinely established means by which all men were to be 


brought to the true and certain knowledge of the law and religion of 
Jesus Christ. 


** It is also an historical fact, that the bold reformer, who, in the six- 
teenth century, was the first and chief leader in this revolution, setting 
aside the ancient method, laid down the rule of establishing by each 
man’s private judgment, or by his private interpretation of Scripture, 
what are the doctrines, precepts and institutions of Christ, and what the 
conditions of eternal salvation.”—p. 30. 


Some of Bishop Poynter’s readers will be apt to conclude 
from this statement, that, in the primitive Apostolic Church, the 
Holy Scriptures were not regarded as the divinely established 
means by which all men were to be brought to the certain know- 
ledge of the religion of Jesus Christ; but that every private 
Christian was bound to follow the authoritative teaching of his 
own particular pastor, and to take it for granted (as, without 
examination, he must) that it was in all things agreeable to the 
written word of God, and to universal Apostolic tradition. We 
do not say that this ts his meaning; but we say that he has ex- 
pressed himself so loosely, that the generality of his readers will 
conclude it to be so. 

And with respect to Luther; it is an historical fact, we are 
told, that he set aside the ancient method of instructing the 
Christian laity by the authoritative teaching of their pastors, and 
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laid down the rule of establishing by each man’s private judg- 
ment, what are the doctrines and institutions of Christ, and what 
are the conditions of salvation. Now every one, who has the. 
slightest acquaintance with the history of the Reformation, 
must know that both these assertions are absolutely groundless. 
But, perhaps, the Bishop means, that Luther, though he did not 
formally abolish the ministerial office, virtually dispensed with it, 
by establishing the principle, which made every man his own 

pe, and taught him that the doctrines, precepts and institutions 
of Christ, and the conditions of salvation, were just whathis own 
judgment might determine them to be. ‘This gratuitous assump+ 
tion, on which he argues through the remainder of his book, as 
if it were an acknowledged and unquestionable truth, he after- 
wards applies to all the Reformed churches, without exception, 
and of course to the Episcopal Church of England; for he says 
of them adi, that they “ hold it as a general and fundamental 
principle, that every man is at liberty to determine, by his own 
private reason and judgment, what doctrines are, and what are 
not, articles of faith.”—p. 102. 

It is exceedingly to be desired, that instead of borrowing this 
shameless calumny from that most dishonest of all jesuitical pole- 
mics, the late titular Bishop of Castabala, Dr. J. Milner—a man 
who far surpassed all modern controversialists in the virulence of 
his invectives, the falsehood of his quotations, and the intrepidity 
of his assertions—it is exceedingly to be desired, that Bishop 
Poynter, who seems to be a man of a very different character, 
should have shown, from acknowledged public documents, that the 
monstrous opinion, which he imputes to them, was actually laid 
down by all the Protestant churches as the fundamental principle 
of their reformation. We say confidently, that he cannot show it 
of any one of them. If his premises are false, his conclusions 
cannot be true; if his foundation is ill-laid, the whole of his su- 
perstructure must fall to the ground; and all the tragic declama- 
tion, which, through the whole of his second part, he has poured 
forth, to expose the practical absurdity and mischievous tendency 
of this imaginary principle, will have been merely thrown away— 
Vox, et preterea nihil ! 

In the second chapter, where he examines the competency of 
private judgment, to prevent mistakes he first explains accurately 
what he means by these terms. lori. 

“ By private judgment,” he says, “ we understand the solitary ion 
and judgment of every individual, uninfluenced by authority, or by the 
opinions or judgments of others.”—p. 31. 

Let Bishop Poynter’s readers bear this definition in mind. We 
challenge him to name a single Protestant Church, we defy hinv 
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to mention a single Protestant writer, who has laid it down as a 
fundamental principle, that the private judgment of every in- 
dividual, unintluenced by authority, or by the opinions and judg- 
ments of others, is to him the sole rule of faith. We are not con- 
cerned, as members of the Church of England, (indeed we know 
not who is,) to defend every hasty and passionate expression, 
which Luther, or any other of the reformers, may have thrown 
out in the heat of controversy, when they were not professedly 
employed in explaining the means of arriving at the knowledge of 
divine truths, but were rather occupied in indignantly confuting 
the exorbitant pretensions of their opponents, than in calmly and 
deliberately stating their own principles. ‘That, out of all the 
voluminous writings of Luther, most of them written in the very 
tumult and fervour of controversy, and filled with the overtlow- 
ings of his indignation at the monstrous claims and unscriptural 
tenets of the Roman Church, it may be possible to pick outa 
single detached sentence, in which he maintains that the judg- 
ment of a private Christian, enlightened by God’s spirit, is better 
than that of the Pope, and all the college of cardinals, we shall 
not deny; but this we know, that Bellarmine, who had carefully 
read his works for the express purpose of detecting such pas- 
sages, has produced but one solitary sentence, that could, by any 
dexterity, be construed to imply, that, in Luther’s opinion, the 
private’ judgment of an individual is preferable to the authoritative 
decision of the universal church. ‘The passage adduced by Bel- 
larmine is quoted by him from the 500 objectionable articles, 
which Cochleus collected from the works of that reformer. 


“ Capite hoc Evangelium, Sc.—Take this Gospel; for neither pope, 
nor council, nor any human being has authority to decree, and to decide, 
what faith is. I might say, therefore, you, my lord, the Pope, have de- 
creed thus with your councils; but I am free to judge whether I will 
accept your decision, or not. And why? Because you will not stand in 
my place, and answer for me, when I come to die. And none but the 
spiritual man is able to judge of false doctrine. It is, therefore, mere 
madness to pretend that councils have power to define and to appoint 
what is to be believed; since it often happens that there is not a man 


there present who is endued with the smallest portion of the divine 
spirit.” — Bellarm. de Verbo Dei, lib. iii. c. 3. 


This is the strongest passage for his purpose that the sagacity 
of Bellarmine could discover in all the writings of Luther; and 
we leave it to every fair and honest mind to decide, whether it 
does not wholly fail of establishing the position, that it was a 
fundamental principle with that reformer, that the private judg- 
ment of every individual, uninfluenced by authority, or the opt- 
nions and judgment of others, is to him the sole rule of faith—the 
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sole means of ascertaining what are the revealed doctrines of the 
Christian religion, Is it the same thing to say, that since neither 
pope nor councils can produce a warrant, imparting to. them a 
divine and indefectible authority to define infallibly what is to be 
believed, we must therefore examine, and judge for ourselves, 
whether their conclusions are consonant to Scripture, or not; 
since, though they may fatally mislead us, neither pope nor coun- 
cil will stand in our place, and answer for us at the day of judg- 
ment—or since many councils have been notoriously composed 
of bad men, and it were therefore mere madness to make their 
decisions on points of faith of equal authority with God’s written 
word; but that it is our duty to compare their decisions with 
Scripture, and to appeal from them to God—is this the same 
thing as to assert that the judgment of every individual, unintlu- 
enced by authority, is to him the only rule of faith? If we reject 
the decrees of the Council of ‘Trent, must we of necessity be 
left, without aid, to discover the truths of religion by our own 
solitary judgment? May we not turn to the Councils and Fathers 
of a better age, and beg of them to guide us, whenever we stand 
in need of help, to the right understanding of the Scriptures? If 
we refuse the proffered services of some purblind guide, who 
swears to us that he is the only nan who can bring us safely to 
our journey’s end, and civilly proposes to put out our eyes before 
he will undertake to lead us on our road—may we not look out 
for some safer conduct! or must we blunder on, without map or 
compass, and wholly without direction on our way? 

We have given the on/y passage that Bellarmine could produce 
from the writings of Luther. ‘The following extract—the only 
one he could detect in the works of Melancthon—will show how 
cruelly he was pressed for instances, to establish the truth of his 
assertion, that all the reformers agreed in transferring the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, from the authority of the collective church, 
to the private judgment of each individual, “ Melancthon, in his 
Common Places, in the chapter on the Church, seems, indeed,” 
says Bellarmine, “ to attribute some authority to the Church, but 
does, in fact, leave every thing to every man’s private judgment. 
‘ Quis, inquit, erit judex, &c. Who, he asks, shall be judge, 
when any dispute arises concerning the meaning of Scripture, 
for then there is need of some authoritative voice to end the 
controversy? I answer, the word of God itself is judge, together 
with the confession of the true Church.’” This seems plain 
enough: “ yet,” adds Bellarmine, ‘‘ when he teaches, as he after- 
wards does, ‘ that we are to understand by the true church, not the 
prelates of the church, nor the majority of Christians, but those 
few, whose opinions agree with the word of God,’ he involves all 
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in darkness, and makes every man judge for himself. For | 
cannot determine which is the true church, unless | first deter- 
mine which opinion is agreeable to Scripture. ‘ Est, inquit, 
dissimilitudo aliqua, &c. ‘There is some difference, says 
Melancthon, ‘ between ecclesiastical and civil laws. For in ewil 
matters, either the sovereign alone pronounces sentence, by his 
own authority, or the opinion of the majority im the senate pre- 
vails; but in the church that opinion is valid which agrees with 
the word of God, and the confession of the pious, whether they 
be more, or fewer than the wicked.’ "—Bellarm. de Verbo Dei. 
Lib. iii. ¢. 3. 

The spirit of blindness must have possessed Bellarmine, when 
he seized on this passage. ‘The opinion of those, who are de 
facto rulers of the church, is either to be implicitly followed, or 
itis not. Ifitbe; it was the duty of every Jew to reject the 
Gospel, and to receive, with implicit faith, the decrees of the 
high-priests and council, when they pronounced Christ to be an 
impostor: and it was the duty of all Christians, under the second 
Constantine, m the fourth century, to have submitted to the 
decisions of the Arian councils, which were adopted by. the 
majority of the Church, and sanctioned not only by the generality 
of its prelates, but by the infallible authority ‘of Pope Libenus 
himself. If it be not; then that opinion is to be received as 
valid, whicli is found to be consonant to the word of God, whe- 
ther those who acknowledge its validity be more, or fewer, than 
those who reject it; and, “consequently Melancthon’s sentence 
may stand good, notwithstanding the cavils of Bellarmine. 

We have produced these passages from Bellarmine (the 
strongest which that sagacious disputant could find in the writ- 
ings of the reformers), because Bishop Poynter has not at- 
tempted, by a single quotation, to justify his assertion, that it 1s 
maintained, as a fundamental principle, by all the Reformed 
churches, that the private judgment of every individual, unin- 
fluenced by authority, or the opinions and judgments of others, 
is, to him the rule of faith. We hardly think he will discover 
any thing to his purpose, that has escaped the diligent scrutiny 
of Bellarmine. But were he to produce twenty such passages, 
from the writings of Luther or Zuinglius, Calvin or Melancthon, 
Ridley or Cranmer, in which this proposition is directly main- 
tained, fotidem verbis, we should tell him plainly, that they would 
not warrant his gratuitous assumption, that the right of private 
judgment, in the sense in which he understands the terms, was laid 
down as a fundamental principle, by all the Reformed churches, 
in the sixteenth century. We should require him to show us, 
that this fundamental principle, as he calls it, is expressly asserted 
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and maintained, in the public confessions, summaries of faith, or 
articles of religion, which were published by the synods of the 
Reformed churches. We should tell him, that his assertion is 
plainly groundless: unless he can show, that this principle 1s laid 
down, by every one of those churches, in their public formularies 
and confessions. What, then, shall we say, if he cannot show, 
that it was maintained by any one of them? 

It would puzzle a wiser man than Bishop Poynter, to account 
for the conduct of our reformers, had they really adopted this 
absurd and mistaken principle. ‘To what purpose, does he sup- 
pose, that the Church of England composed her ‘Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles of Religion, and drew up her admirable Liturgy and offices 
of public worship, in which the great points of our Christian faith 
are embodied and set forth; to what purpose does she so 
earnestly exhort her priests, at their ordination, “ to teach, and to 
premonish, to feed, and to provide for the Lord's family,” and 
“ never to cease their labour, their care, and diligence, until they 
have done all that lieth in them, according to their bounden duty, 
to bring all such as are or shall be committed to their charge, 
unto that agreement in the faith and knowledge of God, and to 
that ripeness and perfectness of age in Christ, that there be no 
place left among them, either for error in religion, or for vicious- 
ness of life ;” to what purpose does she require of them, to “ be 
ready with all faithful diligence to banish and drive away all 
erroneous and strange doctrines, contrary to God’s word;” and, 
above all, to what purpose are her students in divinity enjoined * 
the especial study of the Fathers of the church, and ancient 
writers of ecclesiastical history, as the best and safest guides to 
lead them to the right interpretation of Scripture; if it be true, 
that she maintains it, as a fundamental principle, that to every 
individual, his own private judgment, uninfluenced by authority, 
or by the opinions and judgment of others, is the sole and 
sufficient rule of faith 

A blind and implicit deference to the opinions and practices 
of the Church of Rome—a church, which, with all its grievous 
errors, unquestionably maintains all necessary truths—would 
certainly be infinitely wiser and better, than to set at nought the 
venerable authority of the universal church, and to teach every 
ignorant and audacious schismatic, that the doctrines and insti- 
tutions of Christianity are just what his own conceit may deter- 
mine them to be. But till some church shall be found, which 
professedly maintains this wild and monstrous opinion, the con- 
duct of the Roman Catholic polemics in falsely imputing to their 
Opponents such an absurd and wicked principle, will do their 
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cause but little service: for we are apt to judge that the cause 
itself is weak which is defended by sophistry and falsehood, 
when, perhaps, the advocate only is to be blamed. 

In the third chapter, the real object of which is to degrade the 
Holy Scriptures, and to show, that they might just as well not 
have been written, Bishop Poynter proceeds to exemplify the 
evil consequences of following this principle of private judgment, 
and private interpretation of Scripture. From this principle, he 
says, arose endless differences of opinion, at an early period of 
the Reformation, as the judgment of one man differed from that 
of another, or as each man varied in his own private interpreta- 
tion. To conceal, as much as possible, the unseemly differences 
of so many jarring sects, “ a distinction was invented between 
the fundamental and non-fundamental articles of faith, in order 
that unity might seem to be preserved in the belief of those 
articles, which were called fundamental, although it was never 
detined what articles were included in that description.’”—p. 35. 

The distinction between fundamental and non-fundamental 
articles invented at the period of the Reformation! ‘This is an 
old story; but Bishop Poynter ought to have known better than 
to repeat it. If those doctrines are fundamental, the belief of 
which, as necessary to salvation, is universally required of all 
Christians, then, certainly, this distinction 1s as old as the 
preaching of the Apostles, and, at least, coeval with the earliest 
symbols of the Christian faith. If Bishop Poynter chooses to 
say, that the whole edifice of Christianity is nothing but founda- 
tion; and that every thing, which the Church of Rome has once 
detined, is equally fundamental ; we shall oppose to him, in the 
first place, the opinion of St. Paul, and, in the next, that of 
Bellarmine, which he may possibly consider of greater value; 
and we shall then take the liberty of asking him, merely for the 
sake of information, whether certain doctrines, which his church 
once maintained, are to be believed, as of necessity to salvation, 
or not. 

There was, once upon a time, a famous coutubanney in the 
Church of Rome respecting the necessity of keeping stated fasts, 
and the religious observance of certain holy days. ‘This dispute 
was carried on with great acrimony, and divided the Church into 
two factions; the one side contemning, for abject superstition, 
those who rigorously fasted, and, “ observed one day above ano- 
ther; the other side condemning, as profane and impious, those 
who believed they might eat all things indifferently, and 
** esteemed every day alike.” St. Paul was appealed to, to settle 
this question by his apostolical authority. And how did he settle 
it? He settled it, by leaving these points to the private judg- 
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ment of each individual; as matters in themselves indifferent, 
and not affecting the great foundations of Christian doctrine, nor, 
on either side, directly tendimg to hinder, or to promote, that 
“ righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost,” in which 
true religion really consists. On all such points he has left us a 
plain rule ; “ abundet quisque in sensu suo,’—* let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind,” that the course which he pursues 
is agreeable to the will of God, and conducive to the ends of true 
piety; for “ whatsoever is not of faith,” whatever practice is not 
grounded in such a persuasion, however indifferent it may be in 
itself, that practice is sinful.—lRom. xiv. 

Other disputes existed in the Church, from the first propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, on points, which, with Bishop Poynter’s leave, 
we shall still take the liberty to call fundamental. Such were 
those, which the Gnostic heretics introduced, respecting the 
Pre-existence, the Godhead, the Incarnation, and Atonement of 
Christ; all which are largely confuted, and severely condemned, 
in the Gospel and Epistles of St. John. On points like these 
nothing is allowed to private judgment; implicit belief in them 
is universally required; and those who reject, or question them, 
are openly denounced, as heretics and autichrists. ‘The distine- 
tion, therefore, between these doctrines, the belief of which is 
required of all, as generally necessary to salvation, and those, in 
which a latitude of opinion is permitted, without dissolving the 
bonds of unity and charity—in other words, the distinction 
between fundamental and non-fundamental doctrines—was not 
invented, as Bishop Poynter says, at the period of the Reforma- 
tion, but was acknowledged by. the Apostles themselves, and is 
recognised by every systematic writer on the Christian faith. 

Thus Bellarmine himself, to weaken the force of the objection 
to unwritten tradition, which Chemnitius had drawn from the 
declaration of Lreneus, that “ the Apostles, from whom we re- 
ceived the Gospel, afterwards, by the will of God, delivered to 
us in the Scriptures that which they then preached, that it might 
be the foundation and pillar of our faith,” (lib. ii, c. 1.) after ad- 
mitting, that they may have delivered in writing every thing which 
formed the subject of their public preaching, first explains the 
difference between fundamentals and non-fundamentals, and then 
has recourse to that distinction between their exoteric and eso- 
teric doctrine, which was introduced into the Church by Clement 
of Alexandria. “ In the first place,” says Bellarmine, “ it is to 
be observed, that some points of Christian doctrine, both with 
respect to faith and practice, are simply necessary for all, in order 
to their salvation. Such is the knowledge of the articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Commandments, and some of the Sa- 
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craments, ‘The rest are not so necessary, that; without the 
explicit knowledge, faith, and profession of them, a man cannot 
be saved, provided he is disposed to admit and to believe them, 
when they are legitimately proposed to him by the Church.” 


a 


< @ few Having proved that this distinction is well founded, he then adds, 
a. ri in the second place, that ‘‘ it was the custom of the Apostles to 
ae preach to all, those things which are simply necessary ; but with 
respect to other points, they did not make known all things to all 
ie men: some, which were profitable to all, they preached to all; 
i but some, relating to ecclesiastical government, the administra. 
es > 4 tion of the Sacrament, the confutation of heretics, &c., they made 
. Ee known only to the bishops and presbyters of the Church.”* 

. 4 With regard to this distinction between the public and private 
a 4 preaching of the Apostles, we shall only say, that it is a grounds 


less conceit, expressly opposed by others of the Fathers, whose 


ron, judgment is of far greater weight that that of Clement of Alex« 
| a ts. andria. ‘Tertullian, in his work de Prescriptione Hereticorum, a 
. treatise which the Roman Catholics are fond of quoting, severely 
castigates the audacious ignorance of those heretics, who pre- 
i, sumed to aflirm, either that the Apostles themselves did not 


know all points of Christian doctrine, or, if they knew them, did 
not deliver them to all alike.+ If Bishop Poynter prefers the testt- 
mony of Clement, in this matter, to that of Tertullian, we should like 
to ask‘him whether, or not, he is prepared to maintain the sound- 


ert) ness of all those expositions of Christian doctrine, which, accord- 

ae ing to Clement, were secretly delivered by our Lord to the 

> a Apostles who witnessed his transtiguration, and which Clement 

At ot himself received from Pantenus ? (Strom. 1. ¢. 1.) 

* “Duo sunt diligenter notanda, tum ad hunc locum Trenzi, tum ad alia multa aliorum 

veterum intelligenda. 

Primum est, quedam in doctrina Christiana, tam fidci, quam morum, esse simplicitet 
omnibus necessaria ad salutem, qualis est notitia articulorum Symboli Apostolici: item, 
cognitio decem praceptorum, et nonullorum Sacramentorum, Catera non ita neces- 
oe saria sunt, ut sine coruin explicita notitia, et fide, et professione homo salvari non posstt, 
ae. } modo promptam habet voluotatem ea suscipiendi, et credendi, quando sibi fucrint legt- 
time per Ecclesiam proposita. 
‘ae “ Nota secundo, ea que sunt simpliciter uecessaria A postolos consuevisse omnibns pra- 
dicare; aliorum autem, non omnia omnibus, sed quedam omnibus, que nimiram omni: 
ed, é bus utilia erant, quedam solis Prelatis, Episcopis, et Presbyteris, ut de ratione guber 
nandw Ecclesia, de Sacramentis administrandis, de refellendis hareticis, &c.” (Bel- 
larm, De Verbo Dei, Lib. 1V.c. 11. 
a. ' + * Solent dicere, (hwretici,) non omnia Apostolos scisse, eadem agitati dementia 
Bee ' qua rursis convertunt, omnia quidem Apostolos scisse, sed non omnia omnibus tradi- 
disse ; in utroque Christum reprehendentes, qui aut minds instructos, aut param 
plices Apostolos miserit.” (Tertull. De Prescrip. Her. c. xxii.) And again; “ Sed, ut 


diximnus, eadem dementia est, com confitemur quidem, nihil Apostolos ignorasse, nec 
diversa inter se pradicasse ; non tamen omnia volunt illos omnibus revelasse ; qaedam 
enim palom universis ; quedam secreto, et paucis demandasse.” (c, xxv.) It is curious 
and instructive to compare these striking passages of this ancient Father with the 
preceding extracts from Bellarmine. 
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Enough, we trust, has been said to show, that the distinction 
between fundamental and non-fundamental articles was not in- 
vented by the reformers. But Bishop Poynter, perhaps, will 
say, that of all pomts which have been authoritatively defined 
by the Church of Rome an explicit belief is required in all, to 
whom they are sufficiently known; with an implicit belief of 
all those, which may not be sufficiently known. Be itso. We 
have good hope, that an explicit faith in all which is plainly re- 
vealed in Scripture, and an implicit assent to all other verities 
contained in the written word of God, may be as available to the 
salvation of a Christian, as any degree of faith in the decisions of 
the Church of Rome. If, again, he says, that the articles of faith 
propounded by his Church are all clearly defined, easy to be as- 
certained, and equally necessary to be believed; whilst the 
Reformed Churches never could agree among themselves what 
articles are fundamental, or not; we should be very thankful for 
a complete catalogue of all those points of faith, which have, 
at any time, been received as such, by the Catholic Church, and 
of which the denial must, in Bishop Poynter’s estimation, be 
damnable heresy. But since it may not be convenient to furnish 
us with such a catalogue, we ny an answer to the followmg 
questions ; and promise Bishop Poynter, that a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the doubts which they contain will go farther to remove 
our objections to the infallible authority of his Church, than any 
thing we have yet discovered in his treatise. 

Were the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistle of St. James, 
and the Apocalypse of St. John, written by the authors whose 
names they bear, and received as authentic and canonical from 
the very age of the Apostles? If they are authentic, how comes 
it that the infallible Church of Rome so long rejected them as 
spurious, or doubtful? If they are not authentic, how comes it 
that she now admits them into the canon of Scripture? Is it 
required of all Christians to receive, as an undoubted apostolical 
tradition, whatever is propounded as such, by the concurrent tes- 
timony of many Catholic Fathers of any age, and uncontradicted 
by their contemporaries? and are such apostolical traditions to 
be received with the same veneration, as if they were delwered 
in God’s written word? and is it damnable heresy to question, 
or reject them? If it be, we would gladly know whether it be 
of necessity to salvation to believe the doctrine of the Millennium, 
which Papias, Justin Martyr, Melito, and frenwus, who lived in 
the age next to the Apostles, received as an Apostolical tradition ; 
and which none other of the Fathers of that period denied, or 
questioned? Was it ever the doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
that the administration of the Eucharist to baptized infants is ne- 
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cessary to their salvation? If the administration of this sacra. 
ment to infants were the universal practice of the ancient Church, 
and so continued, in the Western Church, (as Cardinal Perron, 
in his remarks on certain passages of St. Augustine, adimits,) till 
the time of Louis le Debonnaire ; and if Pope Innocent himself, 
writing ex cathedré to the Bishops of the Council of Mela, main- 
tained, from John vi., that unless infants “ eat of the flesh of the 
Son of man, and drink his blood,” they are incapable of eternal 
life ; by what authority has the modern Church of Rome discon- 
tinued the practice, and the Council of ‘Trent anathematized 
those who maintain its necessity! Was it the doctrine of the 
ancient Church, and is it an Apostolical tradition, that Christ is 
present in the Eucharist, whole and entire ; sub utraque specie; 
and if so, where is the proof? Did the Church of Rome ever 
maintain the necessity of communion in both kinds; and did any 
of her Popes denounce the contrary practice, as a damnable 
heresy? Did the ancient Church condemn, as impious and 
heretical, those who offered, on her anniversary, a cake to the 
Blessed Virgmm? and if so, did not the Church then err in con- 
demning this practice ; or does she not now err in assigning to 
the Virgin the worship of hyperdulia, and in permitting tapers 
and incense to be offered to her honour? Is it of necessity to 
salvation to believe in her immaculate conception, or not? or is 
this article still regarded, by a// Roman Catholics, (as the Coun- 
cil of ‘Trent left it,) as a matter of indifference’ Is the Council 
of Basle to be followed, which decreed the affirmative? or the 
decree of Paul V. which banished it from all public acts and 
disputations ; that decree being confirmed by another of Gre- 
gory XV., which excluded it also from all private writings and 
conferences? 

Questions of this kind might be multiplied without end, 
and would show how vain is the boast of the Roman Catholic 
Church to immutability and uniformity of doctrine. But a full 
and fair answer to these few will clearly evince, that if the Re- 
formed Churches, which are fully agreed in the reception of the 
three Creeds, maintain different opinions, of some minor points, 
the disagreements of the Roman Catholics, with whom, accord- 
en | ing to Bishop Poynter, all points are equally fundamental, are 


more, and more important than ours: and that if Protestants 

cannot exactly define whether certain articles are fundamental, 

or not, it is far more difficult for the Roman Catholic to furnish 

4 an exact catalogue of all those doctrines, which have, at any time, 

i been propounded by his Church, and of which the denial either 
is, or has been, accounted heresy. 

The remainder of the third chapter is occupied in proving, 
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that the world was converted to the faith of Christ, not by 
the reading of the Scriptures, (for the New Testament was not 
then written,) but by the preaching of the Apostles, and other 
Apostolic men. Who ever doubted it? And the argument is con- 
cluded with this weighty assertion, that “ in fact, there is no 
instance of any nation being brought to the unity of the Christian 
faith, by the circulation or reading of the Scriptures ; nor have 
we any ground for believing, that any nation will ever be con- 
verted to Christianity by such means.” Certainly not. We may 
safely venture to prophesy, that no persons will ever make the 
attempt. 

In the fourth and fifth chapters, which close the second part 
of Bishop Poynter’s treatise, he labours to prove, what no man 
doubts, that “ the promulgation of the law of Christ, made by 
the ministry, which he instituted for that purpose, is the only 
means, by which it can be ascertained, with absolute certitude, 
what ave the doctrines of faith, the moral precepts, and the reli- 
gious observances, which were delivered by Christ, in the revela- 
tion and institution of the Christian religion.” ‘The question is, 
how was this promulgation made? ‘The knowledge of every 
human law is communicated to the subjects whom it concerns, 
by an act of promulgation, authorized by the legislature. But, 
when Bishop Poynter argues, that “ laws are perpetually pro- 
mulgated by the public acts of the magistrates, who enforce the 
observance of them ;” and that “ if there be any doubt concern- 
ing the practical meaning of the law, the question is referred to 
the decision of the legislature, or of the judges, and is determined 
by legislative, or judicial authority ;” this, though it be true, 
makes little or nothing to his purpose. With respect to laws 
recently enacted, if there be any doubt concerning the true con- 
struction of them, that doubt may be infallibly solved, either by 
the legislature, which knows its own intention in enacting them, 
or by the judges, who were consulted in drawing them up. 
With respect to ancient statutes, of which the meaning is called 
in question, no such power can belong to the existing legislature ; 
for, in many cases, it may be impossible to ascertain the meaning 
of the original legislator. In all such cases, the only approach 
we can make towards certainty, must be through the uniform 
practice of the courts, and the concurrent testimony of all law- 
yers, who, from the first enactment of the statute, have delivered 
their opinions on it; and where these fail us, or where the de- 
cisions of the courts, and the opinions of lawyers, at different 
periods, are found to be at variance, we must be content to 
remain in a state of doubt, and to make every reasonable allow- 
ance to those, whose judgment differs from our own. 
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Thus, in the Church, “ the doctrines, which Christ com- 
manded all to believe; the supernatural moral precepts, which 
Christ commanded all to observe; the sacred rites, which Cliist | 
commanded to be performed; the dispositions and conditions, 
which Christ commanded for the remission of sin, and for eternal 
salvation, constitute,” as Bishop Poynter truly says, “ the law 
of Christ.” ‘This law was divinely promulgated by Christ and 
his Apostles; and had any doubt arisen concerning its mean- 
ing, in any of these branches, that doubt might, during the lives 
of the Apostles have been infallibly solved by their inspired 
authority. But the Roman Catholic assumes, that the same au- 
thority is continued to their successors in the ministry throughout 
all ages. Bishop Poynter himself is not more willing to believe, 
that his Church inherits, in all that relates to Christian faith or 
morals, the absolute infallibility, which Christ imparted to his 
Apostles, than we ourselves should be to accede to his opinion, 
could we but find sufficient ground, on which to rest our belief, 
We may wish, not very innocently, indeed, but we may wish, 
that God had imparted to our civil magistrates such inerrancy of 
judgment, that every one of them might always decide according 
to law and equity; or, if this be too wild, that those who exercise 
the legislative functions might, in the enactment of the laws, be, 
preserved from error, and exempted from the disturbing influence 
of hunmn prejudice and passion. And, when we observe the 
endless heresies and schisms, the fatal errors and unseemly dis- 
sensions, which, from the first propagation of the Gospel, have 
broken the unity of the Church, and sullied its purity, we may 
wish, that God had appointed some infallible living judge, by 
whose acknowledged divinely-given authority, all these disputes 
might be set at rest for ever. But when this profane humour of 
wishing, that things were otherwise than God has made them, is 
upon us, where “shall we stop? Would it not be still better, 
that all mankind should be impeccable, than even that their 
legislators and magistrates should be exempt from partiality and 
error?) Would it not be better, that every Christian minister, 
nay that every Christian laic, should be led, by God’s spirit, to 
the knowledge of all truth, than that the Pope and Prelates of 
the Roman Church should be entrusted with the exclusive pri- 
vilege of infallibly promulgating the doctrines of faith, and moral 
precepts of the Christian religion? Who sees not the folly of 
such speculations? If God, m his Scriptures, has plainly, de- 
clared, that he has constituted the ministers of the Church in all 
ages, to be infallible judges in all that belongs to Christian dis- 
cipline, or doctrine; or if he has restricted this stupendous pri- 
vilege to the Bishop of Rome, and to the ministers of that 
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Church, which is in communion with him; let as, in God’s name, 
acknowledge them as such, and submit ourselves, with implicit 
faith, to their rule and guidance. Butif not; if on those poimts 
the Scriptures are wholly silent; let us not, because we may 
fancy it expedient, or because we may desire to exalt the office of 
the Christian ministry above that of the Levitical priesthood, or 
of the civil magistrate, let us not assume, that God has done, 
what is contrary to the entire analogy of his proceeding, in the 
institution of civil government, and in every former dispensation 
of religion. | 
Less authority than that which God has conferred on the civil 
magistrate, for the maintenance of social rule and order; less 
than that which he imparted to the Levitical priesthood, for the 
instruction and government of the people in all things pertaining 
to religion, belongs not to the ministers of the Christian Church 5 
and they have no need of more. ‘Their authority cannot be better 
detined than itis by the Church of England, in the X X and X XI 
of the Articles of Religion. ‘ ‘The Church hath power to decree 
rites or ceremonies, and authority in controversies of faith: and 
yet it is not lawful for the Church to ordain any thing that is con- 
trary to God’s word written: neither may it so expound one 
place of Scripture, that it be repugnant to another. herefore, 
although the Church be a'witness and keeper of Holy Writ, yet as 
it ought not to decree any thing against the same; so besides the 
same ought it not to enforce any thing to be believed for ne- 
cessity of salvation.” And again, with respect to the authority 
of General Councils: “ when they be gathered together, (foras- 
much as they be an assembly of men, whereof all be not governed 
with the Spirit and Word of God,) they may err, and sometimes 
have erred, even in things pertaining unto God. Wherefore, 
things ordained by them as necessary to salvation, have neither 
strength nor authority, unless it may be declared that they be 
taken out of Holy Scripture.” Whatever objection Bishop 
Poynter may have to some of these clauses, which assert the pre- 
eminent authority of Scripture, he must, at least, admit, that this 
is not the language of men, who held it, as a fundamental prin- 


ciple, that the private opimion of every individual, uninfluenced 


by the opinions or judgment of others, is to him the sole rule of 
faith. ‘The judges, and other chief magistrates, have the exclu- 
sive and unquestionable privilege of declaring what the law 1s, 
and of exacting obedience to it from all other subjects. But the 
statute-book is their rule; and in interpreting it they avail them- 
selves of the dicta of former judges, and the wniform established 
practice of the courts. If they swerve from this rale, as through 
ignorance or prejudice they sometimes may, their decisions are 
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of no permanent authority, and form no precedents for future 


4“: a judges. But in any country, which is governed, not accordin 

te 4 to the caprice of the magistrate, but according to the established 
_ ae principles of law and equity, they have not the power of dis- 
2 ae posing of the persons or property of the subject by their own 
ct will; nor of decreeimg any thing contrary to law; nor of en- 

199 4 forcing obedience to any thing beside the same. Were their 
> vee power less, obedience to the laws could hardly be exacted: were 
4 it more, the liberty of the subject could hardly be secure. We 
ae are thankful, therefore, for that tempered rule, which preserves 
al us from the opposite dangers of anarchy and despotism ; and no 
aS man yet has had the folly to conceive, or the temerity to assert, 
2 au ‘ that, by making the judges subject to the law, of which they are 
} Wee 1 the authorized administrators and interpreters, we break down 
A the fences of all salutary government, and give license to every 
ae man to believe, that his own private judgment, uninfluenced by 
; 7 on authority, is to him the sole rule of right and wrong. Since 
ae yl then it is evident, that our Church attributes to her rulers, in 
es ee matters of religion, and controversies of faith, at least as much 


power as that which our judges possess, in matters of civil 
polity, we would entreat Biden Poynter to consider, how totally 
groundless, and, consequently, how injurious to his own cause and 
character, is his sweeping assertion, that ali the Reformed 
churches maintain it, as a fundamental principle, that the private 
judgment of every individual is to him the sole rule of faith. 
With respect to our own Church, we have shown him, that it is 
false; and are confident, that he cannot prove it true of any 
other, 

If the Church of England maintains any principles contrary to 
Scripture, or to Apostolical tradition, let him fairly convince us 
of it, and we will endeavour to amend the fault: but let him not, 
for the sake of exciting a groundless prejudice, exasperating the 
animosities of party, and widening the breach between his own 
Church and ours, let him not impute to us opinions, which we 
publicly disclaim, and principles, which we utterly abhor, But 
on this point, we fear, it may too truly be said, 


Iliacos intra muros peccatur, et extra. 


We have yet, however, a graver charge against Bishop Poynter, 
a charge, in which we confidently expect, that his Roman Ca- 
tholic brethren will cordially concur with us. In his enumeration 
of the m ‘ans, Which Christ has appointed to his Church, for 
ascertaiming what are the doctrines and sacred institutions of his 
religion, the wriTtTEN worp or Gop is omitted altogether! 
hose Scriptures which were written by the inspiration of God; 
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those Scriptures, which are the sole foundation of our faith and 
hope, and charity; those Scriptures, which, in every age, have 
formed the great study and delight of all faithful Christians, and 
have supplied them with unfailing sources of consolation, and 
instruction in righteousness; those Scriptures, in which alone 
the divine discourses of our blessed Lord are faithfully preserved, 
and the faultless pattern of his life is exhibited to our view, that 
we might learn from it how we also ought to walk so as to please 
God; are not only omitted by Bishop Poynter, in bis enumera- 
tion of the means, which God has appointed to bring mankind 
to the certain knowledge of the doctrines, precepts, and ordi- 
nances of Christianity; but they are even degraded by him to the 
lowest point of insignificance. ‘ Christ,” we are told, “ no 
where appears to have given any charge, that the doctrines and 
precepts, which he delivered to his Apostles, should be com- 
mitted to writing, or that these writings should be circulated over 
all nations, for the purpose of communicating to them the certain 
knowledge of his law.”—(p. 38.) And from a well-known pas- 
sage of lrenzus, who tells us, that “ many barbarous nations, 
without the aid of letters, without ink or paper, have the words 
of salvation, and carefully guard the doctrine which has been de- 
livered;” he seems to infer, that, because some nations, who were 
ignorant of letters, preserved, in the second century, the rule of 
doctrine which was orally delivered by the Apostles, all nations 
to the end of time, might have done as well without the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament, as with them; and that mankind 
might have been sufficiently instructed in all the doctrines and 
duties of religion by the oral teaching of the ministers of the 
Church, and might have made as large a progress in faith and 
virtue, in purity and knowledge, in “ righteousness and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost,” if the inspired authors of the New Tes- 
tament had never taken pen in hand; though their design im 
writing was, that “ we might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that believing we might have life through his 


name.” —(John xx. 31.) 


Other disputants of the Roman Catholic communion, in their 
zeal to exalt the importance of unwritten tradition, and to mag- 
nify the office of the Christian ministry, have given very great 
offence to serious Christians by their preposterous attempts to 
degrade the Scriptures from their supreme pre-eminence, and to 
place them in the lowest rank among the means which God has 
appointed to bring mankind to the knowledge of his will. Bisho 
Milner gave them the new nickname of the Bib/e-book; and this 
title of disparagement has been subsequently applied to them, 
with wonderful complacency, by others, who, to diminish the 
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excessive veneration which the Church of England professes for 
the written word of God, and to convince us of its comparative 
inefficacy and uselessness, remind us with the titmost naiveté, 
that the Bible-book cannot, of itself, preach itself, and above all, 
that it cannot baptize! For this last discovery we are indebted, 
we believe, to Bishop Poynter (p. 48); and he is the only writer 
we have ever met with, who, in enumerating the means which 
God has vouchsafed us, of discovering with certainty what are 
the doctrines which Christianity teaches, and what are the duties 
which it enjoins, has deliberately and systematically omitted the 
inspired Scriptures of the New ‘Testament. When a learned 
Englishman, a Bishop of the Church of Rome, in a set treatise 
on “ Christianity,” can thus vilify God’s written word, and render 
it of none effect, we need not wonder that a fanatical Lrish friat 
should call the Holy Scriptures “ the key of perdition,” and that 
our authorized version of the New ‘Testament should be consis 
dered by their bigoted vulgar as the “ book of the devil.’* Un- 
speakable is the disgust and horror which language so offensive, 
and so impious, occasions to every well-ordered mind. But 
whilst we “ adore,” with Tertullian, “ the plenitude of Serip- 
ture,” and regard the Bible with pious veneration and affection as 
the sole authentic record of the words of eternal life; whilst we 
conclude, as we needs must, that those who thus endeavour ts 
vilify and degrade it in the estimation of the vulgar, have set 
themselves in array against the written word of God, because 
they felt that it is against them, we are far from imputing to the 
Roman Catholic Chureh the blasphemous error of maintaining it 
as a fundamental principle, that the study of the Holy Scriptures 
is pornicious to mankind, and subversive of their faith in Christ. 
We might do this, indeed, with a much greater show of reason 
and appearance of truth than Bishop Poynter can claim, when he 
charges us with maintaining it as a fundamental principle, that 
the private judgment of every individual, uninfluenced by autho- 
rity, Is to him the sole rule of faith, But we despise such vulgar 
arts of controversy, and look with aversion on those who can 
condescend to employ them. By distorting and discolouring the 
principles of our adversaries We may contrive to exhibit them in 
a more unfavourable point of view, and may obtain, with the 
bigots of our own party, the inglorious honours of a momentary 
triumph. But the sacred cause of truth can never be advanced 
by trickery and falsehood; and those, who have recourse to dis- 
honest artifice, misrepresentation, and subterfuge, will, in the 
end, invariably be found to ruin their own cause. Let us hope, 
therefore, that, in future, no Roman Catholic polemic will think 
* See British Critic, January, 1828. No. V. p. 41. 
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it for his interest so grossly. to misrepresent the tenets of the 
Reformed churches, as Bishop Poynter has done in the work 
before us; or will attempt to rob the Scriptures of that pre- 
eminent authority, which has always been ascribed to them, by 
all orthodox Christians, from the very days of the Apostles. It is 
hard to say, whether Bishop Poynter has, in this respect, been 
most injurious to bis own Church, or to ours. 

From the painful task of censure and reproof, we gladly turn 
to the third part of this treatise, ‘on the establishment and 
propagation of the Christian religion.” There is, indeed, in 
this portion of the work, a perpetual endeavour to exalt the 
office of the ministers of the church, as promulgators and inter-. 
preters of the Gospel, to an equality with the divinely inspired 
Apostles; and some weak attempts to claim an Apostolical anti- 

ity for certain religious practices, (as, for instance, the quadra- 
gesimal fast of Lent) which were either unknown or undefined, 
in the earlier ages of the Church; and which require no higher 
authority to enforce their observance, than the ecclesiastical 
canons, on which alone they rest. But though we may think, that 
his arguments on these topics are inconclusive, and his inferences 
from Scripture unwarrantable, we have no reason to complain 
of any wilful misrepresentations. Bishop Poynter, when he 
reads the third chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, is, we doubt 
not, sincerely persuaded, that the sole design of the miraculous 
cure of the lame man at the gate of the ‘Temple, was to hold out 
to the astonished multitude, a testimonial of the divine origin of 
St. Peter’s mission; and that, when he reads the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, or the Book of Leviticus, he is sincerely persuaded, 
that the office of the Jewish high-priest was typical, not of Christ’s 
everlasting priesthood, but of the Pope’s spiritual supremacy ; 
or, to express it in his own words, that 


* If, in the order of the Levitical priesthood, one was divinely esta- 
blished as high-priest, to preside with sovereign authority over all the 
others, and to exercise supreme jurisdiction, in all matters and causes 
relating to religion :—it was to shew a pattern of the form of spiritual 
government to be established in the Christian Church, in which one was 
to be appointed to preside as supreme pastor over all the other B eptrst: of 
the flock, and as head over all the members of the mystical body of 
Christ."—p. 64. 


Whenever the priests of Thibet shall become acquainted with 
the Books of Moses, they will probably discover, with equal 
sincerity, and we must add, with equal truth, that the Jewish 
high-priest was designed to be a type of their Grand Lama. 

In the greater part, however, of this third division of Bishop 
Poynter’s book, we desire to express our entire concurrence. 
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The fourth chapter, “ on the diffusion of the blessings of 
Christianity over all nations,” exhibits such a glowing picture of 
the moral renovation of mankind by the preaching of the Gospel, 
and describes, with such simple and affecting eloquence, the 
inestimable blessings imparted to the world, when it rose by a 
new spiritual creation from the darkness and chaos of infidelity, 
that we are almost disposed to exclaim “ talis cum sis, utinam 
noster esses,” to look with mitigated severity on his imjurious 
treatment of the Reformed churches, and to enter, with more 
favourable feelings, on the examiation of his defence of his 
own. 

The claims of the Church of Rome to be considered as the 
sole depositary of religious truth, and the sole dispenser of 
the mysteries of Christianity, are discussed at great length 
in the fourth part, and in the Appendix of Bishop Poynter's 
treatise ; and as the points here treated of are, in themselves, of 
supreme importance, we shall examine in detail the principal 
arguments, which he has advanced in support of the opinions, 
which, in common with other members of his Church, he enter- 
tains on these disputed subjects. In this manner we shall act, 
we conceive, with the most perfect fairness, both to the learned 
author, and to our readers. We enter on this examination with 
the more satisfaction, since Bishop Poynter himself admits, (what 


many writers, on his side of the question, have strenuously 
deniedl,) that 


“* what were the peculiar doctrines and precepts which the Apostles taught, 
as the doctrines and precepts of Christ, what were the sacred rites 
which they administered, as the institutions of Christ—these are ques- 
tions of fact, which may be inquired into and ascertained, in the 
same manner as other public historical facts, relating to laws and 
customs of any civil state or kingdom.”"—p. 57. 


We proceed then, with this admission in view, to the examina- 
tion of the fourth part of this treatise, which relates to the 
Church of Christ on earth. In the first chapter we have a rapid 
sketch of that society, which the Apostles formed, of those, who, 
in every country embraced the faith, and submitted to the law of 
Christ; and which “ was held together by the uniform belief 
and profession of the same revealed doctrines; by the common 
participation of the same sacraments and heavenly blessings; 
and by the respectively subordinate subjection of all its members 
to one supreme spiritual authority.”—p. 78. This Church, as he 
very justly remarks, consists of “ two distinct general classes: 
one of the ministers of Christ, teaching his doctrines, administer- 
ing his sacraments, and governing the faithful by spiritual autho- 
rity; the other, of the people taught, and believing the doctrines 
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of faith, receiving the sacraments of Christ, and submitting to the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the sacred ministry, established by him 
for their instruction, sanctification and government.” —p. 79. And 
as it was the design of Christ, that his Church should continue to 
the end of the world, it is clear, that he intended, that there 
should be a race and succession of Apostolic ministers, for the 
spiritual edification and government of his Church, to the end of 
time. If we examine the subject more in detail, we shall find, 
that the Church of Christ is constituted in the form of a kingdom; 
in which he reigns, “ by the obedience which is paid to his laws 
of faith and morality, by the observance of the rites and ordi- 
nances which he has instituted, and by the submission which is 
paid to the authority which he has established for its govern- 
ment.” And besides, it is a kingdom, as Bishop Poynter adds, 
because “ all the powers exercised in it, throughout the world, 
are subject to the supreme governing authority of one.” ‘The 
result of the learned prelate’s statement of the nature and forma- 
tion of the Christian church is contained in the following extract. 


“ It appears, from what has been shown above, that the ministry, 
which Christ instituted for the government of this kingdom of his church, 
is the depositary and guardian of his law, and the dispenser of his myste- 
ries. ‘To this ministry he delivered, as a sacred trust, the whole body of 
his doctrines of faith, of his sacred institutions, and of his holy precepts ; 
with a severe charge ever to keep it, in its integrity, its purity, and its 
identity, to the end of time. To this ministry he gave the commission 
to announce to all men the sublime truths of the Christian revelation, 
which he commanded all to believe. ‘To this ministry he gave authorit 
to preach penance, and the remission of sins, in his name, unto all 
nations ; and to administer the grace of reconciliation to those who 
should seek for it with the dispositions of faith, repentance and obe- 
dience. ‘To this ministry he gave the charge to promulgate to all man- 
kind, every precept which he had delivered to his Apostles, of whatever 
nature it might be, whether it related to the worship of the Father, or to 
the conditions of justification and salvation ; whether it related to the 
doctrines of faith, to be believed ; or to the duties of Christian charity 
and morality, to be practised. All, every part of his law, was to be 
made known to men by the authority of the teaching of this ministry, 
Tracu all nations to observe ALL THINGS whatsoever I have commanded you, 
(Matt. xxviii. 20.) All things whatsoever Christ commanded, mean the 
whole Christian law.”—pp. 85, 86. 


Hence Bishop Poynter infers, that “ it is clear and certain 
that, by the ordinance of Christ himself, all these things are to 
be learnt with absolute certitude from the testimony of the 
ministers of his Church :” and little more remains for him to show, 
than “ where this true church is to be found, the ministers of 
which are thus commissioned by Christ to teach the doctrines, 
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and administer the blessings of Christianity to all nations; ‘and 
by what marks this true church of Christ ts distinguished from 
all other societies. ‘This inquiry is pursued in the second 
chapter. 

Unity and universality are the characteristics of the trae 
church, which is the fold of Christ; and the mdividuals com- 
posing it are his sheep and lambs. Of them he said, They shall 
hear my voice, and there shall be ont fold and oN shepherd. 
John x. 16. Christ committed the whole of this his flock to the 
supreme pastoral care of one shepherd ; when he said to Peer, 
Feed my lambs—feed my sheep.—John xxi. 16, 17. Such ts 
Bishop Poynter’s view of the unity of the Church. It is one 
because it was made subject to the sole authority of St. Peter. 
In the same way he argues, (p. 80,) that when Christ said to his 
Apostle, I will give thee the keys of the kingdom of Heaven, 
(Matt. xvi. 19,) “ by this figure of the keys of his kingdom, 
Christ expressed that supreme spiritual authority, which he 
should confer on Peter, for the government of his whole church,” 
‘This submission of all the members of the Church to the spiritual 
authority of one universal teacher, pastor and ruler, who presides 
over the whole, constitutes, he tells us, the bond of unity; and 
then he proceeds in a somewhat higher strain; | 


“ This supreme teaching and governing authority, which is fixed in 
the see of Peter, is the central power, which, by its splendour and in- 
fluence, gives light and motion to the other subordinate ecclesiastical 
authorities, with their dependencies, and holds all the parts of the Church 
strongly united together, as one regular and harmonious system. Every 
ecclesiastical power that breaks asunder its connection with this centre of 
unity, ceases to belong to this system; it becomes a wandering star, 
(Jude i. 13,) moving in devious tracts, and growing more and more 


obscure and languid, as it recedes further from the central source of its 
light and action.” —p. 90. 


It is really surprising, that this apt metaphor should not have 
at once directed the mind of its author to that SUN OF RIGHTE- 
OUSNESS, who is, indeed, to the spiritual world, what that glor- 
ous luminary, which he created, is to the material universe. And 
it is the more surprising, because the passages which he adduces, 
(pp. 84, 85,) to prove, that the Charch of Christ is represented in 
many parts of Scripture under the figure of a kingdom, one and 
all of them, tend only to show, that Curist himself should bear 
the title, and exercise the authority of king over his whole 
church: and those which he quotes from St. Paul, in this chapter, 
to establish the necessity that the universal church should be 
united to one supreme Head, one aud all of them, direct us ex- 
clusively to Curist, and not to Peter. The testimony of this 
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great Apostle of the Gentiles\is so full, so, clear, and so decisive. 
of the point in question, that we. shall exhibit it to our readers at 
one view, somewhat more at leugth than Bishop Poynter has 
done, and with the insertion of some passages, which he has 
unaccountably overlooked. 
The first passage to which he refers us, is Eph. iv. 12, in 
which the Church is called the body of Christ. ‘That we may 
know with certainty who, in St. Ban ’s estimation, is the sole 
Heap of this body, we have ouly to carry on the quotation to the 
15th and 16th verses: that “ we may grow up into Lim in all 
things, who is the Hean, even Curist; from whom the whole 
body fitly joined logether, and compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth, according to the effectual working in the measure of every 
rt, maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in love.” 
['wo other texts in the Epistle to the Colossians, which Bishop 
Poynter has omitted to notice, inculcate the same doctrine of 
the personal headship of Christ, in almost the same words: “ /de 
is the of the body, the Church.” (c. 1. 18,) And (ce. ii, 19,) 
“Not holding the Unan, from which all the body by joints and 
bands having nourishment ministered, and knit together, increaseth 
with the increase of God.” ‘These texts supply us with a key to 
the right interpretation of those other passages, im which St, 
Paul insists on the necessity of unity among Christians, on the 
ground that they constitute one body in Christ, and receive from 
Him the supplies of one vivifying spirit, though He is notexpressly 
named there, as the sole Head of His Church. ‘Thus, for example, 
in the next text which Bishop Poynter quotes, (1 Cor. xii. 12, 13,) 
“ As the body is ONt, and hath many members, and all the members 
of the body, whereas they are many,-yet are Onr. body, so also is 
Christ. Tor in one spirit were we all baptized into Onx body, whe- 
ther Jews or Gentiles, whether bond or free:” the turn of his 
expressions, by which he identifies the body with Christ, clearly 
points Him out as the Heap. In all these passages, as well as in 1 
Cor. x. 17, and Eph. iv. 4, 5, which Bishop Poynter also notices, 
every one must agree with him, that the unify of the Church 
cannot be more clearly or strongly shown than it is by this simili- 
tude, in which the members of the Church of Christ are repre- 
sented as united together, like the members of the human body ; 
but, if we will take St. Paul for our guide, rather than the Divines 
of the Roman Church, this unity is maintained, not by their 
adherence to the See of Rome, but by their being united to 
Curist, and holding Him as their Heap; from whom alone they 
can derive those supplies of grace and strength, which are neces- 
sary to the growth and vigour of their spiritual life. As long as 
Christians shall possess, in the writings of St. Paul, these invalu- 
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able records of eternal and infallible truth—or, if these could 
possibly be lost, as long as the 15th chapter of St. John’s Gos- 
pel shall remain—they may know with absolute certainty, that 
every particular Church which professes the general principles 
of Christianity, as they are set forth in the ancient Creeds ; which 
believes in God and in Christ, and in his Holy Spirit, as the Illu- 
minator and Sanctifier of all faithful Christians; which holds to 
Christ, as the sole Head of the Universal Church, and receives 
the Holy Scriptures, which were indited by the inspiration of His 
Spirit, as their sole and sufficient rule of faith; they may know 
with certainty, that every such Church is a member 1m particular 
of the One body of Christ ; though it may oppose, as a tyran- 
nical usurpation, that supreme and governing authority, which, 
according to the adherents of the Romish Church, is fixed for 
ever in the See of St. Peter. 

Two questions here present themselves to our consideration, 
First, whether there is any ground in Scripture for asserting that 
Christ invested St. Peter with a supreme authority over the other 
Apostles, and over the whole body of the Church: and, secondly, 
whether the Bishop of Rome, as the successor of St. Peter, in- 
herits, of divine right, this universal dominion? ‘The proofs of 
the first, in the affirmative, are only two. The first of these, 
(Matt. xvi. 18.) “ Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build 
my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it,” con- 
tains, perhaps, a promise to St. Peter, that by him the founda- 
tion of the universal Church, both Jewish and Gentile, should 
first be laid; which promise was afterwards accomplished, as it 
respected the Jews, on the day of Pentecost; and as it respected 
the Gentiles, in the conversion of Cornelius, by his ministry; but 
it certainly does not contain, even by implication, a conveyance 
of spiritual supremacy. Neither do the words immediately fol- 
lowing, in which the keys of the kingdom of heaven, with the 
power of binding and loosing, are given to St. Peter, raise him in 
the smallest degree above the other Apostles ; for it is confessed, 
on all hands, that the very same power, which is here given to 
him, is, in John xx. 22, 25, bestowed on the others also. We 
admit that the rock, on which our Lord declared that he would 
build his Church, may, perhaps, denote the person of St. Peter; 
but the metaphor is so vague, that it is impossible to determjne 
its meaning with any approach to certainty. Some of the Fathers 
understand it of the person of St. Peter ; others, with equal pro- 
bability, of his confession ; and others, of not less note, interpret 
it of the person of Christ ; of whom St. Paul says, “ other foun- 
dation can no man lay ;” (1 Cor. iii. 11.) but none of them be- 
lieved that it conveyed to St. Peter any degree of spiritual 
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authority in the Church, beyond what his co-partners in the 
Apostleship enjoyed in common with him. 

But if this foundation be far too weak and insecure to sustain 
the prodigious fabric they would raise upon it, the advocates of 
Papal supremacy, (which rests, be it remembered, entirely on the 
alleged supremacy of St. Peter,) are contident, that our Lord 
plainly and indisputably assigned him the glorious office of ruling, 
by his sole authority, the whole Church of Christ, as a shepherd 
rules the whole flock committed to his care, when he said to 
him, “ eed my lambs—feed my sheep.” (John xxi. 15, 16.) A 
more palpable instance of the ¢gnoratio elenchi, or, as we now 
call it, begging the question, than this argument contains cannot 
easily be imagined. Our Lord’s injunction to St. Peter in this 
passage is exactly parallel to that of St. Paul to the Ephesian 
bishops, “ eed the Church of God—take heed to all the flock 
over which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers,” (Acts xx. 
28.) and is just as much a conveyance of universal supremacy. 
Were it certain, from other passages of Scripture, that Christ 
appointed no other pastors in his Church, but committed the 
care of his entire flock to Peter alone, the sense, which the ad- 
herents and advocates of Papal power put upon these figurative 
words, would have some show of truth. But since the contr 
is certain, they have absolutely none. Suppose that the King of 
Spain, having committed the general superintendance of his flock 
to twelve shepherds in chief, should subsequently say to one of 
them, who had given him cause to question his fidelity, though 
he made earnest professions of his attachment, “ If your zeal for 
my service be such as you pretend, shew it by the care you take 
of my flock—feed my lambs ; feed.my sheep :” would any mor- 
tal in his senses contend, that an injunction, such as this, which 
savours rather of reprimand than commendation, conveyed to the 
individual to whom it was addressed, and to him alone, an abso- 
lute power over the whole flock, and over the persons of all the - 
other shepherds? Would it be possible for the man himself to 
understand it in this sense? or if he did, is it credible, that 
whilst he had no better warrant than this to produce, his former 
partners in authority would submit to his usurpation? Or, since 
it was never heard of, that a commission, imparting such enor- 
mous powers, as the modern Church of Rome claims for her 
supposed founder, was drawn up in vague and uncertain meta- 
orm let us, to quit all figure, suppose that some great Monarch, 

aving under him many subordinate princes, whom he had ap- 
pointed to manage the general affairs of his kingdom during his 
own absence, should say to one of them, whose former conduct 
had rendered his loyalty suspected, “ If you love me, as you 
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fess, rule my people faithfully ;” could the man, unless the 
ove of power had turned his brain, venture, on this ground, to 
set himself up as the sole viceroy and representative of his 
Sovereign; or, if he did, would his co-equals in power, or the 
people at large, submit to his monstrous pretensions ? 

Is there, we ask, in all Scripture, the smallest ground for 
asserting that St. Peter himself claimed the office of Christ’s sole 
vicegerent on earth? or, that the other Apostles, or the members 
of the Church at large, acknowledged him as such? It is not 
even pretended. ‘The contrary is too apparent. Can it be 
imagined, that, had he known himself to be possessed of this 
= supremacy, he should, iv no instance, have exerted it? 

‘ould he not, when St. Paul “ withstood him to the face,” and 
told him that he “ walked not uprightly, according to the truth of 
the Gospel,” (Gal. xi. 11. 14,) would he not have sharply rebuked 
that contumacious Apostle, atid have reminded him plainly that 
the matter, on which he presumed to contend with him, was left 
to his sole arbitriment? Would it not have been his duty to do 
so? Is it credible that the other Apostles, had they known that 
St. Peter was already placed above them all, should have so 
often contended among themselves, “ which of them was greatest ;” 
(Matt. xvi. 1, Mark ix. $4, Luke ix. 46, and xxii. 24,) and that 
our Lord himself, whilst he severely reproved their inordinate 
ambition, should not at once have settled the question, by telling 
them that he had-constituted St. Peter to be their head? Would 
St. Paul, who so often mentions St. Peter in his Epistles, not 
only have omitted to speak of him with pecuiiar deference, but 
rather have sought occasions to assert his own perfect equality 
with him; (Gal. n.8,) affirming of himself, with the utmost bold- 
ness, that he was “ not a whit behind the very chiefest Apostles;” 
(2 Cor. xi, 5. and xii, 11,) had he known that St. Peter was, by 
Divine appointment, the chief over both him and them? Or will 
it be said, that, though St. Peter really was so, the fact was 
never made known to the great Apostle of the Gentiles? Last of 
all;—can it be believed that St. Paul, when he is explaining the 
constitution of the Christian Church, and the order of its minis- 
ters, should tell us, that “ God hath set in the Church, first, apos- 
tles; secondly, prophets, &c.” (1 Cor. xii. 28); and should affirm 
the Church 1s “ built upon the foundation of the apostles and pro- 
phets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone,” (Eph. ii. 
20,) had he known that St. Boter alone was set first in the 
Church, and that on him alone it was founded? 

To these questions Bishop Poynter's own treatise, were it 
possible to remove that cloud of prejudice which overhangs his 
mind, would enable him to give the properanswer. Je believes 
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thatthe: Chureh of Chtist founded Peter alone ;' that 
to him alone: was committed::3ts: supreme ‘rule and: government; 
and that the bishops: of Rome, his= successors, merit! from 
him this universal supremacy; and shall, of divine right continue 
to exercise it, over all: Christian nations, to the end:of time: And 
what.is the consequence? In his account of the formation and 
nature of the Christian Church, he gives to these topics: the first 
and most prominent place. St. Peter and the Pope meet’ us in 
every line; we have | ios te ‘ont de 
Them first, them last, them midst, them without end.” 
~ Agitur de summa rei Christiane,” says Bellarmine when he 
begins to treat of the Pope’s supremacy. In the same light 
Bishop Poynter regards the matter; and accordingly, in describ- 


ing the constitution of the Christian Church, 
“ Christ,”’ he tells us, ‘* provided for the preservation of unity, by ap- 
pointing one supreme ebaichier and ruler, whose authority should extend 
over the whole. Though all nations were to be taught and governed by 
the authority of the Apostles and their successors, yet all were to be held 
together in the bands of unity, principally by the ‘authority of Peter 
and his successors, through all ages. Peter was made the rock on which 
he would build his Church. ‘To Peter he gave the charge of feeding his 
whole flock.”-—p. 44. 


He says that the supreme jurisdiction over all, which the high 
priest possessed in the Jewish Church, was to show a pattern of 
that with which St. Peter was afterwards invested, over the uni- 
versal Church, “ as supreme pastor over all the other pastors of 
the flock, and as Head over all the members of the mystical body 
of Christ,” (p. 64); and that this supreme authority, which is 
fixed in the see of Peter, is, like the sun in heaven, “ the central 
power,—which holds all the parts of. the Church strongly united 
together, as one regular and harmonious system.” Such is 
Bishop Poynter’s account of the formation and nature of the 
Church of Christ—such must be the account which every ad- 
herent of the papacy will give of it—and such an account St. .. 
Paul likewise must have given of it, ‘had our Lord really con- 
ferred on St. Peter this supreme governing power, for the per- 
petual conservation of His Church in the unity of its faith, its 
communion, and its government. But since neither Paul, nor 
Peter, nor any other of the Apostles, frequently and urgently as 
they insist on the necessity of unity, have, even in the'remotest: 
manner, alluded to this most striking and important topic in any 
of their numerous Epistles, every unprejadiced mind will of ne~ 
cessity infer, that they were utter strangers to the doctrine—in 
other words, that St. Peter was not appointed supreme pastor 
and ruler of the Church, as the vicegerent of Christ on earth, 
NO. X.—-APR. 1829. 
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But, in addition to these, let us see what other arguments may 
be adduced in favour of the Pope’s supremacy: beside the 
power of the keys, and the charge to feed the flock of Christ, Bel- 
larmine has discovered in Scripture, eighteen other proofs of St, 
Peter’s spiritual sovereiguty. We will give them to our readers 
without note or comment; they are all taken from his first book 
de Romano Pontifice. 1. The change of his name from Simon 
to Peter: 2, The order in which the Apostles are enumerated 
in the Gospels: 3. The peculiar revelation made to hin, that 
Jesus was the Christ: 4. His paying tribute for Christ: 5. The 
miraculous draught of fishes: 6. Our Lord’s prayer for him 
that his faith should not fail: 7. Christ’s appearing to him first 
after bis resurrection: 8. His washing Christ’s feet: 9. Christ’s 
foretelling the manner of his death. To these nine testimonies 
from the Gospels, eight other proofs, equally strong and clear, 
are adduced from the Acts of the Apostles, and one from the 
Epistle to the Galatians, to establish the supremacy of Peter. 
1. He assembled the disciples to elect another Apostle in the 

ace of Judas: 2. He addressed the multitude on the day of 
Pentecost: 3. He healed the lame man at the gate of the 
‘Temple: (Bellarmine says nothing of St. John’s participation in 
the miracle.) 4. He struck with death Ananias and Sapphira: 
5. He passed through all quarters: 6. He baptised Cor- 
neliug: 7. The Church prayed for him, when he was in prison: 
8. He spoke first in the council at Jerusalem. And lastly, 
St. Paul tells the Galatians, that he “went up to Jerusalem to 
see Peter.” 

Are not these proper proofs? Are they not a fit foundation 
for the enormous fabric of papal supremacy? Dothey not show, | 
with absolute certitude, (as Bishop Poynter says,) how good a 
right the Pope has, as St. Peter’s successor, to challenge the 
spiritual sovereignty of the whole earth? 

But, should any person be so unreasonable as to think these 
testimonies of Scripture weak and inconclusive, the Fathers of 
the Church, perhaps, may make all clear, and prove the supre- 
macy of St. Peter by Apostolical tradition. Letus see. Barnabas 
and Hermas, the first upon the list, have nothing on the subject, 
on either side of the question. St. Clement, who was himself 
bishop of Rome, and according to the Romish way of reckoning, 
third in succession from St. Peter, addressed a letter, gud papa, 
to the Church of Corinth, which was then agitated by violent 
dissensions, and torn in pieces by schismatical factiousness. 
To restore this Church to unity, and to enforce, by the most 
powerful arguments, the establishment of ecclesiastical discipline 
and order, is the leading object of this epistle ; in which, if ever, 
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it was necessary for him as chief pastor, to exert his full aposto- 
lical powers, and to silence all guinsayers by his supreme authority. 
Has he done this? Not a syllable of the kind. Let Bishop 
Poynter read this epistle carefully ;—let him attend to its style 
and title ;—and, above all, to the manner in which he notices the 
ejection of the Corinthian bishops by the schismatical party ; and 

en let him account, how he can, for St. Clement’s total silence 
on the subject of his own supremacy, as the strongest motive to 
obedience, and the chief foundation of unity to the universal 
Church! Ignatius comes next. The epistles of this Apostolical 
Father are filled, in every page, with exhortations to unity, and 
with arguments to enforce obedience to episcopal authority. His 
language is every where, biAov ws roy xdouov 
dei moo6Aéweiv. How comes it, let Bishop Poynter tell us, that he 
has never mentioned the supremacy of St. Peter, as the centre 
of ecclesiastical union? These, indeed, are mere negative testi- 
monies, but yet such as to afford a strong presumption against 
the Roman Catholics. Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Theophilus, 
and ‘Tatian, have not a word respecting the supreme authority of 
St. Peter. The testimony of [reneus, on which the Roman 
Catholics rely with great confidence, we shall consider presently, 
as it properly relates not to the personal supremacy of St. Peter, 
but to the supreme authority of the papal see. St. Clement of | 
Alexandria is silent on the subject. ‘There is, indeed, one little 
passage in his treatise entitled Quis dives salvetur? where he calls 
St. Peter “the blessed, the elect, the chosen, the first of the 
disciples, for whom alone and for himself our Saviour paid tri- 
bute,” (c. 21, p. 947,) which will hardly establish his te aap 
though it is nearly as good as any which Bellarmine has pro- 
duced for it. Tertullian is decidedly against it. In the Scorpiace 
he says, that “ the keys of Heaven were given by our Lord to 
Peter, and through him tothe Church; and that every Christian, 
who is called in question for his faith, and manfully confesses it, 
bears them with him.” (c. 10. p.496.) In the tract de Pudicitia, 
(c. 1. p. 555,) he uses the titles Pontifer Maximus, and Episco- 
pus Episcoporum ; but it is very doubtful whether he is speaking 
of the Bishop of Rome, and very evident that he is speaking 
ironically. We lay no stress on this passage, which, after all, 
does not relate directly to St. Peter; but, in the twenty-first 
chapter, he mentions him personally; and limits the promises of 
Christ,—* On this rock I will build my Church,” and“ I will 
give to thee the keys of the kingdom of Heaven,”—in such a manner 
as to prove, that he did not conceive them to impart any supre- 
macy of spiritual jurisdiction to Peter, above the other Apostles ; 
and that the privileges which he possessed, in virtue of this 
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promise, were personal and peculiar to himself, and neither trans- 
mitted, nor transmissible, to his successors in the ministry. The 
whole passage is too long to insert, though it deserves particular 
notice; for he contends against the absolving power of the 
Church; not only because the promise, on which its claim to 
this prerogative was founded, belonged to St. Peter a/one; but 
because the Catholics, not having the power of working miracles, 
like the Apostles, had no sufficient warrant for the usurpation of 
an authority, which is the attribute of God only: Quis enim 
dimittit delicta, ni solus Deus? But these, it may be said, are the 
heretical opinions of Tertullian. Let us turn, then, to his treatise 
de Prescriptione Heareticorum; a treatise, which 1s universally 
accounted orthodox, and to which the Roman Catholics are 
specially fond of appealing. In the twenty-third and tweuty- 
fourth chapters, (p. 210.) he confutes the rash opinion of certain 
heretics, who from St. Paul’s reproof of St. Peter, (Gal. 1.) con- 
tended that St. Peter was ignorant of some essential points of 
Christian doctrine. How does Tertullian reply to this audacious 
cavil? He proves, at some length, that, in knowledge of the 
Christian faith, these two Apostles were perfectly equal; that 
the care of the Circumcision was committed to Peter, as that of 
the Gentiles to Paul; and that, though St. Paul was rapt into 
paradise and into the third heaven, St. Peter was finally raised to 
an entire equality with him by his martyrdom. Could Tertullian 
have reasoned thus, had he held the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
St. Peter’s supremacy? We think not. 

We have thus gone through the whole of the Fathers of the 
two first centuries, and have produced from their writings, we 
believe, every passage which bears upon the question. To 
examine the proofs adduced from the Fathers of a later age would 
be merely trifling with our reader’s patience. How little can be 
inferred in favour of St. Peter’s exclusive supremacy, from the 
highest titles and most hyperbolical encomiums which they have 
atany time bestowed on him, let Bishop Poynter himself decide, 
when he has compared withthe characters which they have given 
of St. Peter the following eulogies of St. James, St. John, and 
St. Paul. The Clementine Recognitions call St. James the 
“ Prince of bishops.” Ruffinus, in Bis translation of Eusebius, 
calls him the “ hisho of the Apostles,” and Hesychius, presbyter 
of Jerusalem, (apud Photium) calls him “ the chief captain of the 
new Jerusalem, the chief of the priests, the Exarch of the apostles, 
and the Summit of the Heads.” Of St. John, Chrysostome 
says, in the preface to his commentary* on that Apostle, that he 
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was “ the pillar of the universal church,” and that “he had the 
keys of Heaven.” But of St. Paul, the occasions of speaking 
were much more frequent. He calls him, accordingly, “ The 
Apostle of the universe, who had the care not of one , Le but 
of cities, peoples, and nations, and of the whole earth.” He says 
of him, that “he took upon himself the whole world, and 
verned the churches ;” that the “ whole world looked to him, 
and on his soul depended the cares of all the churches, every- 
where throughout the earth ;” that as “ the nation of the Jews 
was committed to the archangel Michael, to the hands of Paul 
were given the earth and the sea, both the inhabited and unin- 
habited parts of the world;” that he was “the corypheus and 
leader of the choir of saints;” the “tongue of the world, the 
light of the Church, the pillar and the ground of faith;” that 
“all the inhabitants of the world were committed to his charge ;” 
and, lastly, that he was “greater than all the Apostles, had re- 
ceived a brighter crown than they, and as none of them were 
> to him on earth, so it is evident, that he shall enjoy, in 

eaven, the highest honour and preeminence :” ¢ weifova 
tiv Auwbaves orégavov, tav 88 otdels 
yiyover, 83 xaxsivwy OT) THS 
Tints moosBoins. 

But though the supremacy of St. Peter cannot be maintained, 
either by the authority of Scripture, or the testimonies of the — 
Fathers, that he may have had among the Apostles a certain 
primacy, ov precedence of order and dignity, we are not very 
peatly disposed to deny; though even this is more than Bishop 

oynter can prove. And here again we must remind him, that, 
if his foundation is insecure, bis superstructure cannot be safe ; 
if St. Peter fails him, actum est de pontifice Romano; there is an 
end of the claim of papal supremacy. But could he show irre- 
fragably, that St. Peter was actually invested, by our Lord him- 
self, with all the mighty privileges and prerogatives, which the 
writers of his Church so gratuitously assign him;. he would still 
have to prove, that St. Peter was Bishop of Rome; a task about 
as absurd as to contend, that the King of England is Lord Mayor 
of London—and then, that, as bishop of that particular Church, 
he alone, of all the Apostles, transmitted to his successors, in 
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that see, the whole of his apostolical powers. On these points 
Scripture is altogether silent, and tradition speaks nothing to the 
purpose. Before we examine his proofs from antiquity, that 
the bishops of Rome have ever been acknowledged from the 
earliest ages of Christianity, as of divine right, the supreme rulers 
on earth of the whole Church of Christ, it is proper, however, to 
state distinctly what is Bishop Poynter's view of the nature of 
that supremacy, which he challenges in behalf of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. 

The authority which the Bishop of the particular Church of 
Rome claims over all other particular Christian churches, is, he 
tells us (p. 107) purely spiritual, and pure/y ecclesiastical. We have 
no doubt that this is his view of the matter; and believe, that the 
Roman Catholic bishops of this country, and of the Gallican 
Church, would very generally concur in this opinion; but we 
greatly doubt whether it is the universal opinion of the Church 
of Rome; whether, for example, the Cisalpine divines, or the 
theologians of the Vatican, would assentto it: and if they woud, 
of this we are quite sure, that the time has been, and that not 
very remote, in which they would have rejected it as a detestable 
heresy. ‘The disagreement of the Roman Catholics, of different 
times and countries, respecting the nature and extent of Papal 
authority, is so great, and so irreconcilable, that though the 
question involves, as Bellarmine says, the very sum and sub- 
stance of Christianity, no possible opinion can be given on the 
subject, to which the divines of that communion will universally 
assent; notwithstanding their preposterous boast of unity of 
sentiment, and certainty of doctrine. 

The maintainers of papal supremacy are divided into three 
classes: first, those who challenge for the Pope the most ab- 
solute power over the whole world, both in things ecclesiastical 
and civil. “ Prima sententia est, summum Pontificem jure divino 
habere plenissimam potestatem in universum orbem terrarum, tum 
in rebus Ecclesiasticis tum in Politicis. Ita docent Aug. Trium- 
phus, Alvarus Pelagius, Panormitanus, Silvester, et alii non pauct. 
Quin etiam Hostiensis ulterius progreditur!—(Bellarm. De Rom. 
Pont. lib. v. c. 1.) This too was the opinion of that sainted 
schoolman, ‘Thomas Aquinas; for though Bellarmine says, it is 
not perfectly clear, non tam certum, what he thought, we cannot 
help thinking it is perfectly clear: for in one place, quoted from 
him by Bellarmine in this very passage, he asserts, that the Pope 
is the head both of the civil and ecclesiastical power, “ in pa 
esse apicem utriusque potestatis;” and in another, produced by 
Barrow, in his “ Treatise of Pope’s Supremacy,” that when 
any sovereign is excommunicated by him for Apostacy, his sub- 
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jects are to all imteuts and purposes absolved from their alle- 

iance ; “ ipso facto subditt ejus a dominio, et juramento fidelitatis 

berati sunt.” ‘This was for many centuries the received doctrine 
of the Romish Church, and not only asserted, but acted upon, 
and carried into effect, by many popes, from Gregory VII. A.D. 
1073, who twice excommunicated the Emperor ery IV. and 
absolved all his subjects from their obedience; to Pius V. who, 
A.D. 1570, excommunicated and deposed Queen Elizabeth, and 
released all her subjects of all degrees from their oaths of fidelity 
and allegiance. Innocent 111. A.D. 1217, declared that, there 
was “ as great a difference between popes and kings, as there is 
between the sun and moon;” aad, accordingly, took upon him- 
self to depose the Emperor Otho TV. Pope Innocent LV. A.D. 
1245, deposed the Emperor Frederic II1., and not only absolved 
all his subjects from their oath of allegiance, but excommunicated 
all who should thenceforth acknowledge him as emperor or 
king, or assist him with their support or counsel. Bowiface VIII. 
A.D. 1294, decreed, that “ it is of necessity to salvation to 
believe that every human creature is subject to the Pope.”— 
Subesse Romano Pontifict omni humane creature declaramus, di- 
cimus, definimus, et pronuntiamus omnino esse de necessitate salutis.” 
(Extrav. Comm. lib. i. nit. 8. c. 1.) Clement VI. A.D. 1346, 
deposed the Emperor Louis IV.; Pope Pius V, A.D. 1.570, de- | 
posed our Queen Elizabeth ; and last of all, Sixtus V. A.D. 1585, 
deposed Henry IV. then King of Navarre, and the Prince of 
_ Condé, deprived them and their posterity of their dominions and 
principalities for ever, and absolved all who were subject to them 
from their allegiance and fealty. 

This Hildebrandine doctrine is now, we believe, as generally 
crema as it was once generally admitted in the Church of 

ome. 

The next opinion, which Bellarmine states to be the common 
opinion of the Roman Catholics in his day, is that “ the Pope, 
as Pope, has not direct/y and immediately any temporal power, 
but only spiritual; yet that, by virtue of Lie spiritual power, he 
has, at least indirectly, a supreme power in temporal matters.” 
(Bellarm. de Rom. Pont. ut supra.) This opinion, though it is 
less invidiously expressed, in its practical application would be 
found to differ little from the former. 

The third opinion, which is that adopted by Bishop Poynter, 
and generally received by the Roman Catholics of England, and 
of the Gallican Church, is, that the power of the Pope 1s “ purely 
spiritual and purely ecclesiastical,” and that he has neither 
directly, nor indirectly, any temporal authority whatever, beyond 
the bounds of St. Peter’s patrimony. Now this opinion is pre- 
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cisely that which Bellarmine condemns, as peculiar to the He. 
retics of his time; that “ the Pope, as Pope, and of divine right, 
has no temporal power, or command of any kind, over secular 
princes, and cannot deprive them of their dominions and prin- 
cipalities, even though they may otherwise deserve to be deprived 
of them. Altera sententia in altero extremo posita, docet, Pon- 
tificem, ut Pontificem, et ex jure divino, nullam habere temporalem 
potestatem, nec posse ullo modo imperare principibus secularibus, 
nedum eos reguis et principatu privare, ettamsi uli privari alioqui 
mereantur.—Jta docent heretici omnes hujus temporis.” (Bel- 
larm. ut supra.) Do we mention this as a matter of reproach 
to our Roman Catholic countrymen, that they have generally 
adopted an opinion, which, two centuries and a half ago, was ac- 
counted heretical? God forbid. Or do we question their sin- 
cerity in limiting the power of the Pope to matters purely spi- 
ritual, and purely ecclesiastical? By no means. On the con- 
trary, we are fully persuaded, that if any Pope should presume, 
however indirectly, to interfere, in the smallest matter, with the 
exercise of the royal prerogative in this country, or with the 
established laws and customs of the realm, his conduct would 
meet with their universal reprobation, and his bulls would be 
treated by them with utter contempt.* : 

Having thus restricted the papal authority to the cognizance 
of matters purely ecclesiastical, Bishop Poynter assigns to it, 
in this direction, an unlimited extent; asserting, that, in the pri- 
mitive times, it was held necessary, first, that all Churches 
throughout the world should be in communion with the particular 
Church of Rome, as the first church in the Christian world, and 
the centre of unity; and secondly, that the bishops of Rome 
have always been acknowledged, from the earliest ages of Chnis- 
tianity, as the gipreme rulers on earth of the whole Church of 
Christ; and have exercised, of Divine right, an acknowledged 
primacy of spiritual jurisdiction over all other particular Cliris- 
tian churches. ‘These are high claims. Let us see how they are 
supported. The Scriptures, of course, are silent. But Lrenwus, 
in the third book of his Confutation of the Gnostic Heresies, 
expresses himself in language, from which Bishop Poynter, in 
his Appendix, note (N.) infers the truth of his first position; 


* The conduct of the Gallican Church, on many memorable occasions, may serve to 
show with what extreme jealousy the prelates of a Roman Catholic country may watch 
against the smallest infringements of the regal prerogative, by the most indirect exercise 
of spiritual authority. For example, when the Council of Trent, in their laudable anxiety 
to suppress the unchristian practice of duelling, pronounced that every Prince should 
be excommunicated, and deprived of the dominion of any place, where he should 
permit a duel to be fought, the prelates of the Gullican Church, A.D. 1595, rejected 
the decree, as a plain infringemeut of the royal authority, 
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and as we purposely omitted to notice the passage, in our state- 
ment of the opinions of the earlier Fathers on this subject, we 
will now examine it in detail. Irenewus begins the third chapter 
of this book by affirming, that “ those who wished to discover 
the truth, might “ learn tn every church what that doctrine was, 
which the Apostles delivered, and which was publicly acknow- 
ledged in all the world :” T'raditionem itaque Apostolorum in toto 
mundo manifestatam, in omni ecclesia adest respicere, omnibus qui 
vera voluit videre.” He then adds, that since it would be too 
tedious to enumerate the successions of the bishops, by whom 
the Apostolical tradition had been faithfully handed down in all 
churches, he thinks it sufficient to confute the Gnostics, by ap- 
pealing to the testimony of the greatest, most ancient, and best 
known churches, which were founded at Rome by St. Peter and 
St. Paul. ‘ For to this church,” he says, “ on, account of its 
being the seat of the supreme government, (propter potiorem, 
(v. polentiorem,) principalitatem,) it is necessary that all churches, 
that is the faithful from all parts, should assemble, (convenire ;) 
and in this church the Christians, who thus meet together from 
all quarters, agree in preserving the same apostolical tradition.” 
He then enumerates the succession of bishops in that see, from 
Linus to Eleutherus, the twelfth, who then presided there, 
without mentioning St. Peter, as Bishop of Rome; to these he 
subjoins the testimony of Polycarp, a contemporary of St. John ; 
and that of the Church at Ephesus, founded by St. Paul, where 
St. John himself resided till the time of Trajan, as affording a 
decisive proof, that the same apostolical doctrines were every- 
where maintained in all the Churches. In all this we profess 
ourselves at a loss to discover any grounds for that claim to spi- 
ritual supremacy which Bishop Poynter arrogates to the Church 
of Rome. Irenzus does not attribute to it, or to its bishops, 
any authority in matters of faith, above that of the Churches of 
Smyrna and Ephesus. He places its authority, to decide the 
point in question, very high; and justly so: not only because it 
was founded by SS. Paul and Peter; but because, being the 
seat of supreme government, it was frequented by Christians 
from all parts, from whom, consequently, the opinion of the uni- 
versal Church might readily be collected; and by all these 
Christians, he adds, the same tradition of the Apostles was pre- 
served and embraced. 

In this passage from Irenawus, we have taken it for granted, 
that the words propter potiorem principalitatem,* refer to the 


* The best commentary on the potior principalitas of Irenwus is supplied by the 
28th Canon of the 1Vth General Council (of Chalcedon,) in which the privileges con- 
ferred on the Charch of Constantinople, by the 3d Canon of the [Id Geucral Council 
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city of Rome, as the seat of the imperial government; Bisho 
Poynter assumes, that they refer exclusively to the Church of 
Rome. Let it be granted; let him also translate the word 
undique, as if it were ubique, though the difference between them 
is wide enough; and what will he gain? Who ever doubted, 
that the Church of Rome was, from the earliest ages, preeminent 
in dignity above all other Churches; or that Christians from all 
other Churches had frequent occasion to resort thither? What 
then? If you wish to know what are the tenets of the Church of 
England, you may go to York, or to Exeter, to Calcutta, or 
Quebec, and you will find them everywhere the same. Or you 
may inquire in London, where there is a perpetual confluence 
of Christians from all quarters, and you will find that the mem- 
bers of all these particular Churches maintain the same doctrines, 
and observe the same forms of worship. More than this cannot 
be made of the word convenire. 

The testimony of ‘Tertullian, (de Prascript. Her. cc. 32, 36,) 
is still more irrelevant. Of Cyprian, we can only express our 
surprise, that any person, really conversant with his writings, 
should venture to quote him in support of the exclusive claims 
of the Church of Rome; of Optatus we say, that he is speaking 
of the attempts of the Donatists to divide the unity of the See, 
by setting up a bishop of their own faction at Rome; and of 
Jereme, that he appeals to Damasus for direction and support, 
atatime when the chairs of the Oriental Churches were occupied 
by Arian bishops. Not one of these passages, nor all of them 
together, enable us, (as Bishop Poynter says,) to see that, “ mn 
the early ages of Christianity, the Bishop of Rome, as the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, was respected as the visible Head of the 
Church of Christ on earth ;” still less, that he had “ an acknow- 


were confirmed and ratified : Kal yae Opdvw tig Ba Bacidsiew 
THN TIOAIN EKEINHN. of ta Kal alta 
wevrhxovra tata imisxowe ta loa TH TH 
viag Payane Conf. Can. iii. Concil. Constantinop. et Can, xxxvi, Con- 
cil. in Trullo, Observe, that the Council of Chalcedon affirms, that the primacy of the 
Bishop of Rome was assigned to him by their predecessors, (not that ft belonged to 
him of Divine right,) not because that Church bad an acknowledged spiritual juris- 
diction over «ll other Churches, but because that city was the metropolis of the Em- 
pire; THN TIOAIN EKEINHN. In the same manner St. Cyprian, the 
most strenuous opponent of papal usurpation, tells Cornelius, the Bishop of Rome, 
that he is ready to admit, that Rome was, in one respect, namely on account of its 
greater magnitude, superior to Carthage. The passage is somewhat ironical. He is 
speaking of the schismatic Novatus, who, in defiance of the authority of Cyprian, had 
commenced his turbulent practices, by ordaining one of his followers, Felicissimus, 4 
deacon at Carthage ; and thence, proceeding to Rome, had completed his system of 
audacious innovation, by ordaining Novatian to be the bishop of that city. “ Plane, 
quoniam pro magnitudine sua debeat Carthaginem Roma pracedere, illic majora et 
oy commisit, Qui istic adversus Ecclesiam Diaconum feeerat, illic Episcopum 
it.”"—{ Ep. LULL. p. 97. edit. Oxon.) 
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ledged primacy of spiritual jurisdiction, as of divine right, over 
all other particular Christian churches.” The truth of this last 
assertion, Bishop Poynter (in his Appendix, note OQ.) attempts 
to show, by well-attested acts of the acknowledged exercise of 
this superior jurisdiction over the eastern and western churches, 
both before and after the division of the empire. His two first 

fs of the acknowledged exercise of this jurisdiction, are, in 
fact, so utterly subversive of the claim, that it is a thing to 
wonder at, that any advocate of papal supremacy should have 
had the indiscretion to produce them. 7 


1, Says Bishop Poynter, “ Pope Victor, in order to maintain unity of dis- 
cipline in the Church, insisted on the Churches of Lesser Asia conforming to 
the observance of the Church of Rome,.and of other Christian churches, 
respecting the time of celebrating Easter. Several councils held at Rome, 
in Palestine, in Gaul, and other places, had unanimously determined the 

int, according to the Roman custom. Polycrates, and, other Asiatic 
ooh were determined to adhere to their own custom. Pope Victor, at 
last, threatened to cut them off from the communion of the Church. St. 
Ireneus, in 200, wrote a letter to the Pope, in bis own name, and in 
that of his brethren in Gaul, recommending a toleration of the custom 
for some time longer, and advising him not totally to cut off so many 
churches from the body of the universal church. But neither the Asiatic 
bishops, whom Pope Victor threatened with excommunication, of they refused 
to comply with his requisition, nor those who endeavoured to dissuade him, — 
out of motives of prudence and charity, from carrying his threat into execu- 
tion, are known to have questioned his right to enforce his requisition, 
What could have given the Bishop of Rome jurisdiction over the churches 
in Asia, but the character of Supreme Pastor of the universal church ?” 
-—p. 175. 


Now this is a tissue of misrepresentations from beginning to 
end. We do not say, that it is wilful misrepresentation: but 
the facts of the case stand thus. The Asiatic churches comme- 
morated the anniversary of Christ’s resurrection on the sixteenth 
day of the first month of the Jewish year, on whatever day of the 
week it happened to fall; and for so doing, they pleaded the 
apostolical authority of Saints John and Philip, and the example of 
our Lord himself, who kept the passover in conformity with the 
Jewish custom. The Christians of other churches observed 
that rule, which, ever since the Council of Nice, has prevailed 
throughout the universal charch: by which rule the anniversary 
of the death of Christ is always kept on a Friday, and Easter 
always falls on the first Sunday after the full moon, which happens 
upon, or after the 2istof March. For this custom they pleaded 
the authority of Saints Peter and Paul. About the middle of the 
second century, Anicetus, Bishop of Rome, and Polycarp, Bishop 
of Smyrna, attempted in vain to allay this dispute; for neither 
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party could be induced to abandon a custom, for which they 
could plead apostolical authority. Pope Victor, however, hay. 
ing the majority of other Christians on his side, determined to 
carry the matter with a high hand, and to compel the Asiatic 
bishops to comply with the rule for observing Easter, which was 
observed by the Church of Rome, and all other churches. Irri- 
tated by the spirited refusal of Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, 
in the name of the Asiatic churches, to comply with his requisi- 
tion, Victor excommunicated the bishops of Asia. And what 
was the consequence? Were these refractory churches considered 
as cut off, by the unwarrantable act of Victor, from the com- 
munion of the universal church? By no means. They continued 
in the observance of their ancient custom, and continued, never- 
theless, to be universally regarded as sound members of the 
Catholic church, It never entered either into the head of Victor 
or Polycrates, that the Bishop of Rome had any jurisdiction 
over the Asiatic churches, or any power to cut off other Chris- 
tians from the body of the universal church. From the commu- 
nion of his own particular church he had, indeed, the power to 
cut them off, and it would have been strange had any persons ques- 
tioned his right todo so, But for exercising this right, in defiance 
of common prudence and common charity, he was sharply re- 
proved by the other Christian bishops :—dvrimagaxeAsovras ta 
Tis cipyyys, xab meds Tobs wAnTiov xal ayamns 
xal ai gwval Tod Bixto- 
os. So Eusebius tells us; and the letter of Lrenwus to Victor he 
ae preserved at great length. Let Bishop Poynter tell us, how 
it happened, on the supposition that Victor had power to cut off 
the Asiatic churches from the communion of the universal church, 
that the universal church, in spite of his sentence, continued to 
regard them as members of her communion? And, secondly, we 
should like to know how it happened, oy the supposition that 
the Bishop of Rome was then acknowledged, as the supreme 
teacher and ruler of the Catholic Church, that Polycarp, the 
sainted martyr, and disciple of St. John, neither yielded to the 
arguments of Anicetus, nor submitted to his authority ? 

Bishop Poynter's negative argument, in favour of the Pope's 
supremacy, is the weakest we ever met with. He infers, that 
the bishops of Rome were acknowledged to possess, of Divine 
right, a supreme spiritual jurisdiction over all other particular 
churches, simply because it is not known, that any of the churches 


questioned his right to excommunicate his opponents from the 


pale of the universal church. The kings of Naples have, for 
centuries, claimed the title of kings of Revusilivan; and it is not 
known, that the Grand Seignior has, at any time, questioned their 
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right to it. What is the reason? That he admits the claim? No 
surely ; but that he never heard of it. | 
The dispute between Stephen, Bishop of Rome, and Cyprian, 
ting the re-baptizing of those, who had received heretical 
baptism, instead of favouring the Pope’s supremacy, is utterly 
subversive of his claim. Stephen decreed, that such persons were 
not to be re-baptized, and required Cyprian to conform to his 
decree, under the threat of excommunication. Did that holy 
martyr and primate of the African Church submit to his authority ? 
Quite the contrary. The prelates of his church, assembled in the 
first council of Carthage, in which Cyprian presided, decreed 
unanimously, that the baptism of heretics was null and void. 
How little Cyprian acknowledged the bishops of Rome as su- 
preme rulers of the universal church, may be seen in almost every 
page of his writings. ‘To a man so conversant in the works of 
the Fathers, as we presume Bishop Poynter to be, it must be quite 
needless to produce the proofs of this assertion. We need not 
remind him, that this act of Stephen’s, which he admires, as a 
vigorous exercise of the papal prerogative, to preserve the unity 
of the Church in its faith and discipline, was openly reprobated 
by Cyprian, and his colleagues, as a scandalous instance of teme- 
rity and folly; that Firmilian denounces it, ‘ hanc tam apertam 
et manifestam Stephani stultitiam;” and that they considered, 
that Stephen, by his factious and turbulent conduct, in separating 
the African and Oriental Churches from the communion of the 
particular Church of Rome, had, in fact, cut himself off from the 
communion of the Catholic Church. But before Bishop Poynter 
again quotes the testimony of St. Cyprian, in support of his 
position, that the Bishops of Rome were acknowledged, from the 
earliest ages of Christianity, as the supreme rulers on earth of the 
whole church of Christ, we would request him carefully to read 
the Synodical Epistle of Cyprian, and the other African prelates, 
to the bishops of the Spanish church, who, in a matter of great 
moment, had appealed to their authority. The case was this. 
Two Spanish bishops, Basilides and Martialis, had been deposed 
from their sacred office, in consequence of various overt acts of 
apostacy and idolatry. They applied to Pope Stephen; who, 
without due examination, acknowledged their episcopal character 
and admitted them to his communion. The Spanish bishops, 
justly dissatisfied, appealed to Cyprian and the African bishops, 
and requested their sentence. The African Synod received the 
appeal; and, notwithstanding the previous act of Stephen, con- 
firmed the deposition of Basilides and Martialis.+ 
The remaining proofs of Bishop Poynter’s assertion of the 


* Cypriani Opp. Ep. Ixav. p. 225. Ed, Oxon. 1682, + Ep. xvii. 
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Pope’s supremacy, (with the single exception of the case of 
Dionysius of Alexandria, which falls far short of his purpose,) 
consist chiefly of instances of appeals of the orthodox bishops to 
the Church of Rome, at a period, when their own patriarchates 
were occupied by the Arian faction, and consequently they could 
not look for a fair and impartial hearing at home: but not one of 
them all affords a presumption, in favour of papal supremacy, 
half so strong as that which the case of Basilides and Martialis 
affords against it. In that instance, had the bishops of Rome 
been then acknowledged as supreme rulers of the Church Catholic, 
the Spanish bishops would have made their appeal from Pope 
Stephen tx error, to himself when better informed ; instead of 
referring the decision of the matter to the judgment of Cyprian, 
and his colleagues. Or had the Spanish bishops been prevented 
by prejudice and passion from pursuing this legitimate course of 
conduct, the African prelates, who were disturbed by no such 
feelings, and whose Synodical Epistle is written in the calmest 
temper, and with the utmost forbearance towards Stephen, would 
immediately have represented, that they had no power to re-hear 
a question, which had already been decided by the Pope himself; 
and would have transmitted the necessary documents to Rome, 
with a respectful petition to Stephen, that he would condescend 
to revise his judgment. 

But though the assertion is utterly groundless, that, in the earlier 
ages of Christianity, the Bishops of Rome were acknowledged to 
possess, of Divine right, a spiritual jurisdiction and supremacy 
over all other particular Churches; it is certainly true that, by 
long prescription and general consent, confirmed by the decrees 
of general councils, they have, on account of the superior magni- 
tude and importance of the Imperial City, in which their chair is 
fixed, a primacy of order, and unquestionable precedence, above 
all other Christian bishops. ‘This pre-eminence of dignity the 
Church of England does not refuse them: and this, we could 
almost venture to predict, will, m no long time, be a// that other 
national Churches, now in communion with the Church of Rome, 
will be content to allow. ‘The opinion now adopted by Bishop 
Poynter, and the generality of Anglo-Roman-Catholics, that the 
power of the Pope over other Churches is purely spiritual, was, 
as we have seen, two centuries and a half ago denounced by Bel- 
larmine as an open heresy. The opinion, which Bishop Poynter 
may now consider heretical, that the Bishop of Rome has no 
spiritual supremacy of Divine right over other Churches, but only 
a aoe and conventual primacy of order throughout the 
Christian world, will, probably, within a much less period, be 
generally acknowledged as true. 
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The remaining topics in the third, fourth, and fifth, the con- 
cluding chapters of Bishop Poynter’s Treatise, need not detain 
us long. It is his object, in the third chapter, to show that the 
marks of unity and universality in faith, communion, and govern- 
ment, are all found in the Roman Catholic Church at the present 
time : and, in the fourth, that they are not found in any of those 

rticular Churches which are separated from her communion. 
Now, we say confidently, that Bishop Poynter's four first marks 
of unity and universality are found, not only in the Church of 
Rome, but in the Greek Church, and in the Church of England; 
and that the fifth is found neither in the Greek nor Roman 
Church, but in the Church of England only. For example: 


“Tt is an existing fact, that the same articles of faith, which are ex- 

| in the Apostles’Creed, in the Nicene Creed, and in the Athanasian 

Creed,* and which are at this day believed and ers by the mem- 

hers of the Church of England in England, are , at the present time, 

believed and professed as articles of faith by all the members of that 

Church which is in communion with the Church of England, in what- 
ever part of the world they are to be found. 

“It is an existing fact, that the same eucharistic sacrifice,t which is 
offered upon our altars in England, is, at the present time, offered up as 
a pure oblation to the glorious name of God in every place, from the 
rising to the setting of the sun, (in Hindostan and Canada) wherever 
there are priests of that Church which is in communion with the Church _ 
of England. 

“ It is an existing fact, that the same sacraments—two in number— 
which are administered here by the clergy of the Church of England, 
are, at the present time, administered for the sanctification of the faithful, 
though the merits of Christ, ia every country, by the priests of that 
Church which is in communion with the Church of England. 

“It is an existing fact, that, in the system of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of that Church which is in communion with the Church of En 
land, the members of that Church, ia every part of the world, are, at the 
present time, subject to the jurisdiction of their respective Bishops, or 
other ecclesiustical superiors ; and that all the Bishops and ecclesiastical 
superiors of that Church, throughout the world, acknowledge the primacy 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

“ These facts are matters of public notoriety. 

“ And itis an historical fuct, that the same doctrines of faith, the same 
eucharistic sacrifice, the same sacraments, and the same form of eccle- 
siastical government which, at the present time, are uniformly professed, 
administered, and observed, in every part of the world, by that Church 
Which is in communion with the Church of England, may be traced 
back so far in the ecclesiastical history of every Christian Country ; that 


_* This Creed is, we believe, now received by the Greek Church, with the sole omis- 
sion of that clause, in which the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son is asserted. 

t Itis expressly called, in our Communion Service, a“ Sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving.” — Ouelay rig 
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no later date of their first introdaction can, be ,truly. assigned, than the 
period of the first introduction of Christianity itself.’ (See, Bishop Poyn. 
ter, pp. 93, 94.) , 


These assertions are all strictly appheable to the Church of 
England; but, applied to the Church of Rome, the assertions of 
Bishop Poynter are at variance with the truth of history. For 

t we have shown him, that there was a time in which the supreme 
; jurisdiction of the Pope over other Churches was not acknow- 
% ledged; and with respect to those articles which, in the creed of 

Pius LV., are added to what is commonly called. the Nicene: 

ae creed, we can, with certainty, assign a period when the greater part 


of them were not admitted, even by the Church of Rome itsélfy 
as articles of Faith. Such are T'ransubstautiation; the motem 
doctrine of Purgatory ; the Invocation of Saints and Angels, and 
the Adoration of Relics; the Worship of Images; and: the dos 
trine of Lndulgences. ili vd 

The learned Bishop’s arguments, or rather assertions, iw the 
fourth chapter, are, therefore, easily confuted. Having ‘provetl 
what no mortal denies, that the Protestant Churches, taken codecs 
tively, are wholly independent of each other, acknowledge ino 


& 


a 4 common spiritual head on earth, and do not form one ecelesias+ 

e tical society, he proceeds to show that no particudar Chardh; 
<a separated from the communion of the Church of Rome, is, or caw 

fe 4 “3 be, ONE in its faith. ‘ For where,” he asks, “is the particular 

3 + Church, separated from the Church of Rome, that does not adm 

\ a this principle of private judgment in matters of faith?” (p. bod) 
ana. r We have already told bim, the Church of England: and: again’ 
ae ‘ dety him to prove that any Church admits it. ‘To his other ques* 
Bai tion, “ Which of these particular Churches has a/ways taught 
ae ; ; and enforced the belief of the same doctrine and institutions from 
the beginning of Christianity?” We answer, mone of them: 
, ae i least of all the Church of Rome. ‘To the old objection, where 
a. was your Church before Luther? let others answer for themselves? 
ie on our part the answer is easy. Lt was just where it now is} 
La just where its first founders left it; “ bai/t on the foundation of 
the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone.” ‘The builders of a datk and superstitious age, 


their attempts to render the sacred edifice more beautiful; had 
overlaid it with many barbarous ornaments, and almost rumed: the 
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sinplhicity, of its origimal plan, by the addition of countless shrines 
and chapels to a host of saints; whilst a multitude of superstatious: 
4 observances were gradually introduced its simple -ritual’ 
pS ais These we removed; but we touched not the foundations of the 
venerable pile. We restored the temple, as near as/it pos 
{ i 5: sible, according to the desigu of its Divine Architect, redaced its 
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ritual to its primitive purity, but left its ministry unchanged ; and, 
directing all our worship to the blessed ‘Trinity, the sole legitimate 
object of adoration, we drew off the people from their accustomed 
vanities, and taught them to worship the Omnipreseut God, and to 
serve him alone. 

Let the Roman Catholics point out, if they can, any one article 
of faith professed by the Church of England, which was not 
admitted by the primitive Church, and we will allow that her 
claim to unity of faith is groundless. Let them show that the 
particular tenets of their own Church (for example, the doctrine 
of Indulgences) were received by the primitive Church, and we 
will admit the validity of her claim to this essential characteristic. 
In all fundamental points of mere belief, the Churches of Rome 
and England are perfectly agreed; but the differences between 
them are neither few, nor trivial, Let these be carefully examined 
by the combined lights of Scripture and Apostolical antiquity, 
and we shall entertain no fears for the issue of the inquiry. But 
let not the differences between us be made, by distorted state- 
ments and mischievous exaggerations, to appear greater than they 
really are. ‘The points in which the two Churches are united are 
more, and far more important, than those in which they disagree. 
What shall we say, then, to Bishop Poynter, who scruples not to 
assert, that his Church and ours have no common faith, (p. 89.) 
For shame, Sir! How long must truth and charity be sacrificed 
at the hateful altars of party spirit and religious animosity? No 
common faith! We have in common a// that was held necessary 
to be received, as matter of faith, in the first and purest ages of 
the Church. We have the three Creeds, the Apostles’, the Ni- 
cene, and the Athanasian, in common. But because we reject 
the articles, which Pope Pius IV. added to the Nicene Creed,—- 
articles which have neither the warrant of Scripture nor of Apos- 
tolical tradition to support them, and of which the belief was never 
required, as necessary to salvation, till the era of the Council of 
Trent—are we to be told that we have no common faith ? and are 
the ignorant laity of the Roman Catholic communion to be taught, 
on the authority of a Christian bishop, to regard their brethren of 
the Church of England as outcasts from the common pale of 
Christianity ? 

Influenced, we trust, by a very different spirit, we have viewed 
with pleasure the gradual approaches which the Roman Catholics 
in this country, for the last two centuries, have been making 
towards the purer faith of the Church of England. Every thing 
almost—would we could say altogether every thing,—which 1s 
peculiar and offensive in the Creed of Pius [V., has been so 
softened down and explained away, that the difference between 

NO. X.—APRIL, 1829. x 
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us is, perhaps, 1 TH reality, far less than the eager controversialists, 
on either side, will permit themselves to own. Lndu/gences, it is 
now said, are nothing more than the remission of ecclesiastical 
penalties aud censures. ‘The Worship of Images, or pictures, is 
only a relative token of honour and respect, paid to the represen- 
tations of those eminent Christians of past ages, who were most 
iMustrious for picty and virtue. ‘The doctrine of Purgatory is 
merely the acknowledgment of an intermediate state of departed 
souls; and the “ Supremacy of the Pope is purely spiritual.” For 
satisfaction on all these pomts, we refer our readers to the last 
part of Dr, J. Milner’s “ End of Religious Controversy.” Of 
Indulgences, for stance, he says, in Letter xlii., “ No Catholic 
ever believed it to be a pardon for future sins:” and that, “ An 
Indulgence, according to the doctrine of the Catholic Church, is 
not, and does not include, the pardon of any sin at all, little or 
great, past, present, or to come.” ‘The hardihood of these asser- 
tions is, we believe, almost unparalleled. No Roman Catholic 
ever believed an Ludulgence to be a pardon for future sins! ‘That 
no Roman Catholic in this country now believes it, or thinks, that 
it is a remission of any sin at all, little or great, we are most per 
fectly willing to believe: that they once thought otherwise tsa 
matter of public notoriety. But so far are we from questioning, 
that the present opinions of the Anglo- Roman Catholics are sueh 
4s Bishop Milner and Bishop Poynter represent them, that we 
look with unmixed satisfaction to the advances which they have 
already made towards the truth, as an earnest of their complete 
emancipation, at no far distant period, from the tyranny of preju- 
dice and the trammels of error. Our wishes may deceive us ; but, 
if we are deceived, we have, at least, the satisfaction of knowing 
that our mistake lies on the side of charity. Others, alarmed at 
the undiminished pretensions of the Papal See, and the prepos- 
terous claims of the Roman Catholics to immutability of opinion, 
are, we believe, very conscientiously persuaded that that Chureh 
has undergone no change in the modes of her belief since the time 
of the second Nicene council ; and that the dangers to be appre 
hended from the domineering spirit of the Papacy, and from the 
tyranny which her priesthood still exercises over the consciences 
of the ignorant laity, are now just as formidable as they were in 
the days of Hildebrand, or the eighth Boniface. In theory it may 
be so; and whilst the Roman Catholics persist in their absurd 
vaunt, that their principles aud opinions are unchanged, and un- 
changeable, they must not be surprised if others take them at their 
word. But if the boast is false, the fear which it occasions must 
be groundless. ‘The opinions of the Roman Catholics in this 
country have changed, and are still changing, in their nearer 
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approximation to truth. ‘The spirit of inquiry is gone abroad, 
and no device of man can stifle it. In the exercise of that right, 
which, as Bishop Poynter admits, “ is the natural right of every 
human creature,” (p. 19,) the more learned of the Roman Catholic 
laity will examine for themselves the disputed points, by the light 
of Scripture and ecclesiastical history; and we are much mistaken, 
if there is any country under heaven in which their priests will 
long retain the power to hinder them from doing so. ‘The know- 
ledge thus acquired will, by the means of public discussion and 
inquiry, diffuse itself gradually through every part of their com- 
munity; and, as their knowledge increases, their faith will become 
more enlightened, and their charity more perfect: they will no 
longer submit their reason and their senses to the authority of a 
barbarous age, and the dictates of a fallible priesthood; nor will 
they listen with patience to any future polemic, who shall tell 
them, in the language of Bishop Poynter, that the Churches of 
Rome and England “ have no common faith !” 

The Appendix to Bishop Poynter’s treatise we had almost 
forgotten to notice, though it is by far the most interesting and 
important part of his book. All that there is of evidence in sup- 
port of his assertions is, in fact, contained in this Appendix. 
His historical proofs of the acknowledgment of the Pope’s 
supreme jurisdiction over all Christian churches, from the earliest 
ages of Christianity, we have incidentally noticed. By far the 
greater part of it consists, however, of very copious extracts 
from the liturgies of the Oriental churches; for the purpose of 
proving that the Roman Catholic doctrine of ‘Transubstantiation 
was, from the first, believed and professed by the universal 
Church of Christ. His proofs in support of this position make 
direetly against him. In one and all of these liturgies, without 
a single exception, the eucharistic elements, after consecration, 
are called bread and wine. If Bishop Poynter chooses to say, 
that the word wine is not used, but only the equivocal word, 
roryeiov, cup, this subterfuge will not avail him; for in every one 
of these liturgies, the officiating priest, after the elements have 
been consecrated, offers up a prayer to this effect :— 


“ May the grace of the Holy Ghost come down upon us, and upon 
this oblation: may he dwell and infuse himself on this sreap, and on 
this cuatice; may he bless, and sanctify, and sign them, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; and may the 
BREAD, by virtue of thy name, THs BREAD, I say, be made the holy 
body of onr Lord Jesus Christ: and this caaxice, the blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ : that whoever, with true faith, shall eat of THIS BREAD, 
and drink of this cuattce, to him they may be, O Lord, the pardon of 
faults and remission of sins.”-—(Liturgy of Theodorus, Appendix, p. 131.). 
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“ Lex credendi est lex orandi:” and, according to this rule, we 
might infer with certainty, that, since all the Greek liturgies 
coutain this prayer, which always follows the prayer of consecra- 
tion, it was wof the belief of the Greek churches that any change 
was wrought in the eucharistic elements, by virtue of the words 
* This is my body; This is my blood:” and that the change con- 
templated, in this izvocation, is merely spiritual in its nature, 
whereby the bread and wine, to those who receive them with a 
true faith, become the body aud blood of Christ. Bishop Poyn- 
ter, however, tells us, that ‘‘ when the Greek bishops, who were 
present in the Council of Florence, were called upon to say by 
what form of words the change is made: they answered, that it 
is by the words of Christ (viz. this is my body, this is my blood,) 
that the bread is changed and transubstantiated into his body, 
and the wine into his blood.” For the truth of this assertion he 
refers us, in a vague and imaccurate manner, to Lab. tom. xii, 
Conc. Florent. Nevertheless the Greek bishops said no such 
thing. But since Bishop Poynter may not choose to take our 
word for it, and may not have leisure to read the acts of. the 
Council of Florence with greater attention than he has hitherto 
bestowed on them, we beg to preseut him with the following state- 
ment from Bellarmine :—* Ut ex ipsius Concilii actis cognoser potest 
nunquam fuit questio inter Latinos et Grecos, an panis vere, et 
qubstantialiter mutaretur in corpus Domini; sed questio fuit, et 
adhuc est, de verbis, quibus fit illa ineffabilis mutatio. Latim 
enim sentiebant, ut et semper sentient, solis Christi verbis fier 
illam mutationem; Graci contra sentire videbantur, now solis 
Christi verbis, sed quibusdam aliis precibus ab hominibus com- 
positis mutationem illam fieri.’—De Sacramento Eucharista, 
lib. in. c.21. But neither is Bellarmine’s statement accurate; 
for the doctrine of the Greek Church, expressed in all their litur- 
gies, is this: that the spiritual and sacramental change, effected 
in the eucharistic elements, is produced by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit; who is specially invoked for that purpose. The 
Romish Church preferred the other doctrine, as tending to exalt 
in an immeasurable degree the character of the priesthood. 

On the subject of the Invocation of the Saints, the language of 
these ancient liturgies is no less strongly opposed to the preseat 
tenets both of the Greek and Latin Church, Take, for example, 
the following prayer from the Coptic liturgy of St. Basil, which 
occupies the first place in the collection of Renaudot:— 


“Nunc Domine ex precepto Filii tui unigeniti communicamus 
memorie sanctorum tuorum, qui tibi placuerunt ab initio, patrum@ue 
nostrorum sanctorum, Patriarcharum, Prophetarum, Apostoloram, Mar- 
tyrum, Praedicatorum, Evangelistarum, omniumque spirituum justoram, 
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qui in fide vitam finierunt. Praecipué vero ct maximé, sancte et gloria 
plene semper Virginis genitricis Dei, dive Sancte Maria, Sancti Johan- 
nis Baptiste Pracursoris et Martyris, Sancti Stephani primi Diaconi et 
primi Martyris, videntisque Deum, Evangelista Marci sancti Apostoli 
et Martyris, &c. &c.—[here follows a long catalogue of worthies,]— 
cujus hodie memoriam celebramus, omuisque chori sanctorum tuorum, 
quorum precibus et supplicationibus miserere nostrum omnium, et libera 
nos propter nomen tuum sanctum, quod invocatum est super nos.” 


Here we have nothing like an invocation of the Saints. ‘Their 
names are mentioned with honour, but the prayer is addressed to 
God alone. It is implied, indeed, that the prayers and suppli- 
cations of the saints im paradise are available before the ‘Throne of 
Grace. And if the soul, in its disembodied state, retains its 
consciousness, together with its former habits and affections, how 
can we suppose that the spirits of the just are not oceupied in 
prayers for the church on earth? And if “ the effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man on earth availeth much,” how can we 
suppose that, ma more exalted and spiritual state of being, it is 
deprived of its efficacy? ‘The doctrine, which asserts the mter- 
cession of the Saints, is consonant both to Scripture and to rea- 
son; and certainly is not denied by the Church of England. But 
the doctrine of prayer to the Saints has neither reason nor Scrip- 
ture, nor the sanction of primitive antiquity, to support it: these 
all, with one consentient voice, direct the Christian to address 
his prayers to God alone; “ ut quem ubique audire et videre 
fideret, soft religionem suam offerret.”—(Vertull. de Oratione, 
¢.1. p. 130.) 

Another point in which the opinions of the ancient church 
differed from the modern tenets.of the Church of Rome, is this; 
that the spirits of the just were believed to be now in = 
‘hot in heaven. On this point all the earlier Fathers hold the 
same language; and Justin Martyr, who is very explicit in main- 
taming the doctrine of an intermediate state, expressly censtres 
it, as an heretical and wnchristian tenet, that the soul goes imme- 
diately to heaven. xal Aéyouss ... dua tH Tas 
Wwyas adray vexcav] els tov odpavov, mr) 
avrods [Dial. c. Tryph. p. 307. edit. Colon.] 
Thus, in the prayer of Commemoration, of which we have quoted 
the beginning from the Coptic Liturgy of St. Basil, in the words 
mmediately following those which we have adduced, it is sup- 
posed, that the spirits of the Saints are now in_ paradise. 
“ Dignare Domine animas eorum omunium quiete donare in sinu 
sanctorum Abraham, Isaac et Jacob, induc eos in locum viridem 
super aquas refrigerii, in paradisum voluptatis, in locum unde 
fugiunt dolor cordis, tristitia, et suspiria in lumine sanctorum 
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tuorum.” And then, the prayer concludes with the following 
petition; “ Et dirige nos in regnum tuum, &e.” The substance 
of this commemorative prayer is admirably compressed in the 
concluding sentence of the prayer, in our Communion Service, 
“ for the whole state of Christ’s church militant here on earth:” 
“We also bless thy holy name for all thy servants departed 
this life in thy faith and (ony beseeching thee to give us grace 
so to follow their good examples, that with them we may be 
partakers of thy heavenly kingdom.” 

Last of all, we would request our readers to remark, that these 
Liturgies, the older of which fully express the faith of the Church 
in the sixth century, afford no countenance to the Romish doe- 
trines of purgatory, and of the mass, regarded as a propitiatory 
sacrifice for the living and the dead. 

Several months have elapsed since the preceding observations 
were first written. Since that time we have been informed of the 
death of Bishop Poynter. We leave the article, however, in its 
original state; since, on the most mature reflection, we have seen 
no reason to alter our opinion, either of the author, or of his 
work. It is not often, that we have felt it necessary to speak of 
him with severe censure; but we cannot recall our reprehensioa 
of his utter want of truth and charity, in asserting, that the 
Churches of Rome and England have no common faith; nor are 


, we disposed to regard with more complacency his total omission 


of the INspmep ScRipTURES, in enumerating the means which 
God has afforded to mankind, to instruct them in the knowledge 
of his will. ‘That Bishop Poynter was an amiable man, we ate 
well disposed to believe; certainly neither a very learned theolo- 
gian, nor a very powerful reasoner; but willing to give the best 
colouring he could to the tenets of his particular Church. Alas! 
the most determined opponents of that Church have no reproach 
to cast upon her more bitter than this, that she is, in practice, at 
least, a resolved and systematic enemy of God’s written word; 
that she studiously labours to deprive her people of the Scriptures; 
and that her teachers now, like the Scribes and Pharisees of old, 
* have taken away the key of knowledge ; they have not entered 


wn themselves, and those that would have entered in they have 
hindered.” 
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Arr. I1.—Krakumal: sive Epicedium Ragnaris Lodbroci Regis 
Danie, Copenhagen. 1826. London, 61, Cornhill. 


AmoneG English scholars the literature of the North has been far 
from finding its due proportion of cultivators. ‘This is the more 
surprising, when we consider how uearly allied to our own are 
most of the languages im which the stores of Scandinavian or 
Teutonic antiquity are p-eserved; when we consider, also, how 
exhausted the fields of classic literature, and those derived from 
the classic, have become. Besides the language in which they 
are conveyed, it is reasonable to suppose that, to a Northern 
nation, there must be something congenial in the manners, reli- 
gion, and habits of life, as well as the character of the scenery 
described or alluded toin old Northern poems. And this conge- 
niality, we might be tempted to suppose, would allure to culti- 
vation of so kindred a literature all those who partake in the 
heroic blood of the Danes and Northmen. Yet it has not 
proved to be so. We go on threading the labyrinths of Pindar 
and /Eschylus with most laudable patience, and are quite will- 
ing to condemn ourselves for ignorance if we should happen not 
to know—(all which it so much imports us to know)— 


Nutricem Anchise, nomen, patriamque noverce 
Archemori : dicat quot Acestes vixerit annos, 
Quot Siculus Phrygiis vini donaverit urnas : 


but of our own warlike ancestors in a remote degree, and of their 
picturesque religion, their daring adventures, their laws, customs, 
and language, so intimately interwoven with those of their de- 
scendants, it seems never to occur to us that it would be desirable 
to know any thing. An undergraduate would infallibly sink ten 
degrees below zero, in the opinion of his examiner, who should 
be ignorant that Nicias was the son of Niceratus, though who or 
what Niceratus was matters very little to Englishmen of the 
nineteenth century. All this is very right, perhaps; and it may 
possibly be more important than we are aware to have a correct 
notion of these things—videlicet, how many generations intervened 
between Alemwon and Pericles; how many times the name of 
Gorgo is mentioned in Herodotus, with other particulars of equal 
note; how many pounds worth of gold Alcmwon carried away in 
his breeches’ pocket, or whether he had a breeches’ pocket; and 
why ‘Theramenes was called Cothurnus; and whether the Athe- 
hians wore their shoes right and left, or not, &c. &c.— 
“ Whether the Athenians stewed their eels or fried ‘em, 
And Socrates wore stockings when they tried him.” 


All this, indisputably, is the best possible employment of old 
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Father Time; but might not, also,a little have been done in ano 
ther way, without curtailing the domain of waste hours dedicated, 
like a tract of land to an ancient god, (sacred because unprodue. 
tive,) to Herodotus and Livy! ‘The time and circumstances of 
Cesar’s landing are a legitimate matter of minute inquiry; but 
who ever troubles his head about the descent of Hengist and 
Horsa? The fabulous Minos, and all his valuable history, are 
known to every schoolboy and schoolgj4; but who is acquainted 
with the actions, or can even pronounce the name, of Harold 
Harfagr? It is the same with respect to the Mythologies of 
the two races. We have excellent books, exceedingly well known, 
detailing all that Jupiter, Hercules, or Venus ever said or did, 
to the wonderful contentment and edification of all that read; 
but it is not so easy to meet with a book that may give a ready 
insight into the dark recesses of the Scandinavian superstition 
(more poetical and less corrupted); and still more difficult to 
stumble upon any one who has stumbled upon such a book. An 
instance may suffice: most people, that know any thing, know 
the Latin names for the days of the week,—and can tell, with 
Prior, of Jupiter and Mercury, their owners; 


“* This youth can fly, and this can thunder :” 


But the Gothic deities that gave names to Tuesday and Saturday, 
who knows or troubles his head about them? To come nearer to 
Our own times, and to waive the knowledge of points of mythology, 
as equally useless in every age; what should we think of any one, 
affecting to call himself a scholar, who should prove to the satis 
faction of his auditors that he was ignorant that Casar was an 
author ?—and yet how complacently should we look upon our 
brother Englishman who, by doubting it, should draw from us 
the mformation that Alfred was one? It would be thought sean 
dalous to betray ignorance of any great circumstance in the life 
of the unprincipled, debauched, insatiable Roman; but we never 
think ourselves called upon, by the claims of education, to know 
even of what kingdom Alfred was properly king, how long he 
reigued, or how. 

All this may be thought amounting to little less than /éze 
majesté against their High Mightinesses of Greece and Rome. 
We are very unwilling to draw upon ourselves either Nemesis or 
Dire, and therefore hasten to explain, We do most conscien 
tiously believe the Latin and Greek remains to be the most 
valuable portion (as a whole) of literature ; but they happen not 
to be the only one. ‘The most fertile field in the world will be 
exhausted, if it be turned up first by one plough, then broken up 
by another ;—harrowed, indeed, and nicely drilled by the skilful 
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hand of Porson and the moment aftér broad- 

cast—oAw Herman; sown with tares by Brunck, 

and, when the corn is springing up, both tares and corn eradi- 
cated by Niebuhr. Behold, next, the same laid down—the pas- 
ture of every beast that has hoofs, clean and unclean; a noble 

field, indeed, for the nobler animals, but affording also a consider- 
ate supply of thistles for more tardy creatures. Ad/ are turned 
into this common field—even the tender gosling and. superan- 
nuated gander—to consume and to poison it, We'really do not 
mean avy thing by our metaphor,—we have a respect for ganders 
and for German professors; all we mean to say 1s, that this rich 
soil of classic literature is too good for some of the animals that 
are indiscriminately turned into it, and overstocked by all.» Our 
education 1s a bed of Procrustes. It is lamentable that the dif- 
ferences of intellectual, are not as obvious as those of corporal, 
stature; we should not then have seen so many race-horses in the 
mill, and cart-horses on the race-course. itiabte 

» In proportion as the field of our education is at present limited, 
he may be thought to benefit his generation who endeavours to 
add ever so little to its limits; and one of those uncultivated 
tracts, to which we would call the attention of enterprising ad- 
venturers, is the vast field of Northern literature. On the score 
of language, its utility will not be disputed by Englishmen. 
Little as we know of etymology in the Latin or the Greek, we 
know nearly as much as our more common dictionaries can teach 
us of it in the English—our own language. The best English 
dictionary 1s unquestionably the Scotch one of Jamieson 
why? because his large acquaintance with the Northern languages 
enables him to see clearly, where the Sampson strength of the 
great Johnson could only grope and overturn. It is an obvious 
remark, that a knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon must be necessary 
to any one who would investigate the language which has sprung 
from that stubborn old crab-stock. But, if the student stops 
short here, he will have mastered a great part of the difficulty 
without having derived to himself half the utility of his under- 
taking. Ad/ the cognate languages of the north, from the Norse 
to the Flemish, are abundantly useful in teaching Englishmen the 
knowledge of English. As it is, the contrary system (til of late) 
so long and constantly prevailed, that we have seen some etymo- 
logies of English words, from the languages of the south, little 
less ridiculous than that of the simple-hearted clergyman, who, 
preaching upon the humiliation of Ash-Wednesday, noticed, as 
a proof of the design of the service of the day to teach —- 
ance, that we then offer up a pancake-—quasi, may xaxdy, all our 
sins ! 
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It is the more singular that English antiquarians should have 
been beguiled mto so blind an attachment to classic originals, 
because, for the most part, nations are very apt to fancy even 
foreign words derived from roots belongmg to their own lan- 
guage. Our Celtic neighbours see nothing but Welsh wherever 
they cast their eyes; as, for instance, that ¢rizbus comes from tref, 
and the Curetes from Gwyr-rhaid, and other imaginations of 
equal probability. Mr. Jamieson himself is led into an excess of 
a right principle by the same desire of simplifying every thing, 
and reducing all languages to a few elements, when, in his 
Hermes Scythicus, he translates a saying of Anacharsis—Exs 
be mavres “EAAnves oxvbiZovei—* All the Greeks speak after the 
manner of the Scythians;” (i. e. with their language,) when it 
means, of course, “ all the Greeks are as unintelligible to me as 
I am to them.” 

We do not desire so much as this: all we would petition for 
would be a little inquiry into collateral languages of the same 
stock ; avoiding the too ready temptation of a flattering etymology 
from the Latin or Greek, French or Italian. ‘To instance bya 
provincial word: to aust (however it may be spelt), in certain 
districts means to prosper, to succeed, or to attempt to succeed; 
and therefore is immediately accounted for by saying it comes 
from audeo—ausus sum; and if this etymology be given with a 
good clear voice, and the audience happen to know nothing 
about the matter, it may do as well as many other etymologies 
have done before. ‘The true origin of the word is still in use in 
some Northern languages, among others the Dutch. 

To divert to other languages for a single instant. No Italian 
lexicographer accounts for the word primavera; nor will the Ita- 
lian, nor the mother of the Italian, the Latin, nor its grandmother, 
the Greek, supply any; but look im the cognate and most nearly- 
allied Wallachian, and you find that with them the latter half of the 
word signifies the summer, and primavera, as in the Italian, the 
early part of the warm season. So intimately are all languages 
intertwined, that it is impossible to take up one without taking 
up several others also. Etymology has led us, perhaps too far, 
out of the way; but we will endeavour to retrace our steps, and, 
if possible, to find our way to the curious old relic which 1s 
placed at the head of this article. That these ancient languages 
contain somewhat that is worth examining, is well known to all 
who have in any degree made them the objects of their study. 
It is not our purpose now to prove over again all that has been 
proved before; but rather, taking at random any of the materials 
that lie before us, to show by instances, however slight, that the 
materials are abundant, if there were hands to turn them te 
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account: that the vein is nich, but very far from sufficiently 
explored. Poetry is the com most readily current, and cieahan 
we shall take, at hazard, a few specimens of this universal lan- 
guage. ‘The last poem in Mr. Conybeare’s elegant and useful 
volume, is one belonging to the lowest age of what can be called, 
with any propriety, Saxon; and consists of a description of the 
fomb, put in the mouth, as it would seem, of no less a person- 
age than Death himself. ‘The lines are not eminently remark- 
able for poetic merit, and for this very reason we select them, as 
giving a specimen of the general character of such poems, rather 
than affording an instance of their perfection, The version we 
insert is as nearly literal as the extreme and severe simplicity of 
the original will permit: which besides its obscurity, requiring a 
little Pleonasm to make it intelligible to modern readers, has an 
abruptness also, which would be as unpalatable as incompre- 
hensible, without some little assistance : 


For thee was house prepared, 
Ere thou the light didst see, 
For thee the ground was shared, 
Ere mother smiled on thee : 
Its height is not measured, 
Nor the depth underneath, 
Where thou shalt be treasured, 
To be, not to breathe ; 
The heavy and unbolted door 
Shall close on thee, and ope no more. 


To the deep I shall bring thee, 
Where joy shall be none, 
Where woe shall not wring thee, 
Nor moon be, nor sun: 
I shall measure thee then, 
And thy dwelling shall mete ; 
A stride for thy side, 
And two to thy feet : 
That house is not rafted 
With timbers so high, 
No breeze there is wafted, 
Low, low doth it lie; 
When there thou shalt be, 
Small space shalt thou find 
From thy bead to thy knee; 
As little behind: 
Phe root to thy breast 
Full near shall be prest ; 
‘Thou in the wold 
Shalt Jie full cold. 
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Without door is that room, 
Within,—dark to see ; 
Thou art lock'd up in gloom, 
And Death keeps the key; 
Loathly that earth-house, 
And dismal to share, 
Where the worm shall carouse, 
The sole reveller there ; 
‘There, alas! shalt thou lie, 
All thy friends left behind ; 
Though they seek thee, and sigh, 
é They never shall find; 
- None loves thee so well 
ta As thither to come, 


% 


Se And ask (couldst thou ¢edl ) 
How fits thee thy home ?” 

re Nove shall come to thee more, 

ao In thy lonely sad dwelling, 

4 ae ‘Yo open the door 

‘That is closed evermore ; 

4 So loathly,—repelling 

Friends—lovers—shall be 

a The sight then of thee. 

eae This grim picture of the unseen abode is completely Northern 
ot ae in all its characteristics. It would be difficult to find a parallel, 
. ae in the character of the subject, or the treatment of that subject, 
(a . among the more lively produc tions of the sunny South. The 
* by very name of him who speaks was religiously avoided by the gay 
th. Greeks, but was from their childhood familiar to those nations 
of the North— 

quos ille timorum 

Ls Maximus haud urget, Lethi metus 

i It is worth while to compare with this rude translation of a rude 

ie, original the fictitious picture of a similar subject given by an 
me elegant scholar and a tolerable poet, Mr. Sayer, of Norwich; 
ae but whose Gothic and Celtic heroes are as like ‘their originals as 
- the figures of F ingal, in av illustrated Ossian, resemble Fin 
> M‘Coul. Mr. Sayer’ s Descent of Frea begins 1 in this wise: 
Sc Infernal Regions.” 

aS “ Thou land of horror! where unyielding frost 

Pl} Piles high the mountain-ice, and dims the air 

With ever-hissing sleet, where piercing blasts 

Sweep on storm-laden wing o’er solid seas, 

. wea Must Balder here for ever moan unheard ? 

. Pam Or pour his sighs the scoff of shivering ghosts, 

Shrill-sbrieking from their caves ? 
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Balder’s soul 
For ever shudder at the how] of. wolves, 
And shrink from scaly snakes that round him twine 
Their clammy folds,” &c. &e. &e. 


“ The fustian rascal!” we are half tempted to exclaim, when- 
ever a modern indulges us with such hyperbolical travesties of 
Northern poetry. Balder would have been very much surprised 
at finding himself so well-spoken; no less so at hearing himself 
thus addressed by Frea: 


“ Where is the lovely god that Hoder tore 
From Frea’s fond embrace? Again I'm near him, 
Again my tear-worn eyes behold my Balder.” 


> 


&e. &c. &c. “in King Cambyses vein.” Compared with these 
modern rifacimenti, we confess ourselves quite refreshed by the 
very chilness and rudeness of the genuine airs of the North. The 
taste may be acquired, but we cannot help feeling satisfaction, 
on this account, that even so rude a remnant as the simple ex- 
temporary tetrastich of King Canute has come down to us. 

e was passing in his boat near Ely (then of course sur- 
rounded by a broad expanse of water), when the Monks were 
chaunting their service. ‘Che monarch had an ear, for the music 
stealing over the waters, drew from him four verses in rhyme, as 
rude, or nearly so, as these: 


Sweetly sang the Monks of Ely, 

As Cnut the king was passing by; 
Row nearer, merry-men, row along, 
That we may hear these brothers’ song. 


It is high time that we should say something of the principal 
subject of our discussion; but among the variety of old English 
poems that intrude themselves on our recollection, and would 
fain delay us by the way, we crave permission to select one more, 
of a less sombre character than the first quoted. It is in the 
oldest form of what may be called English; and is well known 
as belonging to the age, it is probable, of Henry III. We 
translate them (like all the rest) not as specimens of poetry, but 
as containing the elements of it—not as the sterling coin, but as 
the unrefined ore: 


Summer is y-commen in, 

Loud singeth cuckoo:— 

In the corn-field springes the seed, 
Yellow flowers are in the mead, 
The cuckoo he sings merrilie 
Perching on the green-wood tree ;, 
(Sing cuckoo—sing cuckoo !) 
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For her lamb the ewe bleats now, 
Loweth to her calf the cow, 

Bounds and starts the bullock stern, 
The stag flies to the good green fern: 
Merrily sing cuckoo now, 

Evermore sing cuckoo. 

Sweet thou singest on the tree; 
Ever, cuckoo! sing to me, 


It is time to have done with these old, perhaps childish songs, 
though to us they are full of the freshness of Dan Chaucer's 
poetry; and especially the last, and many hke the last, seem 
akin to some of the most cheerful and most picturesque parts of 
Shakspeare * himself. 

What has been above asserted of the inclination modern writers 
have to make the heroes and barbarians of Scandinavia wear the 
court-dress of civilized Europe, or, what is worse, such a court- 
dress as was never worn except on Dryden or Lee’s tragte stage, 
has occurred also to the poem of Ragnar Lodbrok. After the 
notice of this curious old relic in Dr. Blair's preliminary disser- 
tation on Ossian, it was given to the English public in English 
verse, by Hugh Downman, M.D. We have nothing to do 
with the correctness or incorrectness of the translation; all we 


would remark is, that these verses are much too spruce for the 
old Danish sea-king : 


With our sword’s resistless might 
We have thinn’d the ranks of fight. 
In early life, his volumed train 
The crested serpent roll'd in vain. 


* We all remember Shakspeare’s beautiful song to the burden of ‘The Holly’ it 
wasa favourite burden, as appears from an old Christmas carol. (We slightly altet 
the spelling.) 

“Nay, lvy—nay, Ivy, it shall not be, I wys, 
Let Holly have the maisterie, as the manner ys. 
“ Holly stond in the hall, fayre to behold, 
Ivy stond without the door, she ys full sore a cold. 
Nay, Ivy, &c. 
“ Holly and his merrie-men they daunsyn and they sing, 
Ivy and her maidenys they wepyn and they wring. , 
Nay, Ivy, &e, 
“ Holly hath berries as red as any rose, &c. 
“ Ivy hath berries as black as any slo; 
‘There come the owl, and eat them as she go. 
“ Holly hath byrdys, a fall fair flock, 
The nightengale, the poppy ngay, the gayntyl lavyrock, 
* Good lvy, good Ivy, what byrdys hast thou? 
None but the owlet that kreyeth ‘ How—How !’” 
Brand's Pop. Antiq. vol. i. p. 407. 
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Thora’s charms, the matchless prize ; 

(‘* There obtain’d I Thora,” says the original : ) 
Gothland saw my fame arise. 

Thronging crowds the monster scan, 

Shouts applausive hail me man, 

All his fierceness prompt to try, 

The shaggy vestment cloath'd my thigh ; 

Soon transpiere’d, in death he lay, 

My falchion smote for splendid pay, &c. 


We will not quote either the Icelandic or the Latin. to shew 
how little in unison this is with the original; because the very 
style and character of the verses do of themselves. sufficiently 
proclaim that they belong to the last century :—even the use of 
any words not of a Gothic origin, were better, perhaps, avoided 
in the version of so ancient a poem; much more such pretty 
expressions as volumd, applausive, transpierced, &e. ‘The two 
last lines are notably ill translated, and that because the transla- 
tor pinned his faith to the Latin subjoined. ‘The original.is so 
abrupt and enigmatical, that it requires to be paraphrased. It 
tells us how the hero “ drove his blade of gleaming metal” 
through the serpent, which he calls, by a bold figure, a ‘ clasp 
of the earth:’ because the Goths appear to have worn clasps 
fashioned in the form of a serpent; and this huge snake (which 
by the bye he styles ‘a heather-eel,’ or ‘ eel of the moor-land,’) 
he therefore calls storSar lykkju, ‘ the earth-clasp,’ for his bright- 
ness; coiled, as he would describe it, in shining rings upon the 
bosom of the earth. 


“The shaggy vestment cloathed my thigh.” 


is intended for the translation of the simple word Lodbrok, (or 
Lo®Sbrok) the hero’s namie, or as Dr. Downman’s note para- 

hrases it, “ because, from this first exploit, (as the story goes) 
agnar obtained his sirname of Lodbrach or Hair-feet. For the 
King of Gothland having promised his daughter Thora, to the 
man who should kill a vast serpent which wasted the country ; 
Ragnar undertook the enterprise, and dressing himself in the 
skins of beasts, with the hairy side outermost, threw water over 
them; the cold to which he purposely exposed himself, forming 
round him @ suit (as it were) of frozen armour.” All this romance 
would not prove Lodbrok to have deserved the name of hairy- 
Jeet_—The hairiness, to paraphrase Jonathan Oldbuck’s words, 
might have been quoted, we should think, as belonging to another 
part of his person or habiliments. ‘‘ Hirsutam braccam,” says 
the Latin of Olaus, which in the rest of this place truly is scarcely 
iMtelligible. The French translation, appended to the recent 
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Copenhagen edition—* Lodbrok signifie des culottes velues”—in 
English, the surname of this terrible pirate, the most redoubted 
king of his time, whose exploits hover between the darkness of 
mythology and the twilight of history, was nothing more nor less 
than “ Hairy-breeches ;” whence derived, or dignified by what 
allusion, we leave it to others to explain. 

It is rather unfortunate when names of old heroic account are 
pulled to pieces and examined by curious modern eyes.—-Buce- 
phalus (we beg pardon for naming a horse so near a hero) sounds 
very well in our pronunciation of the Greek ; but few jockies would 
think the better of the animal, from whom a city was named, 
either for having a head like an ox, or for having a vast head ; one 
of which the name must signify. But, for fear we should be led 
astray by such remarks, we may observe that, in the instance 
before us, the animal which figures so splendidly as a vast serpent. 
whose shining folds were pierced by the spear of Lodbrok, was 
nothing more than a chieftain who wasted the country of the king 
of Gothland; and because his name was Orm, or Wurm, the 
scalds very naturally made a dragon of him. ‘This will be readily 
intelligible to any English reader who recollects— 


“O Eve, in evil hour thou didst give ear 
To that false worm.” 


Nay, many names of places beginning with the same or a similar 
syllable, are derived from the same sense of the word. 

But all this time we are perhaps doing too much honour to 
Ragnar Lodbrok in supposing him familiar to the reader; and 
as it is most reasonable it should be so, we will endeavour briefly 
to introduce him, and then dismiss his shade to join the rest of his 
Gothic brethren. ‘The chronology of his life and devastations 1s 
far from being a matter of agreement among antiquarians ; Mr. 
‘Turner follows those who place him lowest, in the ninth century 
of our Era. He would have lived and died like many other 
worthies of the same profession, and been forgotten by us now, but, 
besides his occupations of king and pirate, he was a_ poet also; 
and, preserving for himself his own memorial, this vates sacer 
sang his own death song, which bas come down to us, recording 
his atchievements and anticipating the manner of his death. — By 
some, this poem has been attributed to bis wife, Aslauga, or, as 
she is poetically called, Craka;* and, for this reason, the poem 
itself is frequently called Kraku-mail, or the song of Craka. 


— 


* Craka is a Raven ; a pretty name for a heroine. Her poetic name (for she was 


poetess) or her epithet was Swan-loch, as we take the liberty of spelling it, to convey 
the sense. 
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, It is more agreeable to our imagination to fancy that the tra- 
dition which assigns twenty-nine stanzas of rude verse, and bar- 
barous exultation in the face of instant and cruel death, to the 
hero, rather than the widow, should not be destitute of all founda- 
tion. After many valiant and many barbarous deeds, which the 
Quida (death song) alludes to with equal exultation, Ragnar made 
a descent, in two ships of unusual size, on the territories of Ella 
King of Deira. ‘ Clothed* in the garments which he had received 
from his beloved Aslauga at their parting; he four times pierced 
the ranks of Ella, his friends fell one by one around him, and he 
at, last was taken prisoner alive.” The rest of the story may 
be seen in’ Mr. Sharon 'Turner’s elaborate description ; how he 
was cast by Ella into a dungeon, and left there to be stung to 
death by adders. ‘The twenty-seventh stanza of the Quida confirms 
this account of his death, which is not delivered by all writers in 
the same romantic characters; we give them as a favourable 
specimen of Downman’s translation. 


** Fast to th’ hereditary end, 

To my allotted goal I tend. 

Fix'd is the viper’s mortal harm 
Within my heart, his mansion warm, 
In the recesses of my breast, 

The writhing snake has form'd his nest; 
Yet Odin may in vengeance spread 
The bloody scourge o’er Ella’s head ; 
My sons’ fierce anger at the tale, 
Shall turn to red from deadly pale ; 
The fiery youths at my decease, 

Shall starting shun the seat of peace.” 


The ingenuity of the translator is to be admired in making out 
even so much as this from the most unintelligible Latin he has 
subjoined, (taken from Wormius):—but what is said about 
“QOdin’s scourge,” is most remote from any thing contained in the 
original Icelandic ; Odin is there called by his name of Withris, 
or “ the traveller,” (because tradition ascribes to that mythological 
personage the conduct of the Goths from Scythia into Scandi- 
navia)—and V7Sris Vondr, the rod of Withris, means nothing 
more nor less than a spear. Northern poetry, it is well known, 
abounds in such oyer-strained and fanciful, metaphors; we have 
had one instance above in Lodbrok’s song ;—and, by the same 
rule, battle is perpetually called the play of Hilda, (the goddess 
of war)—shields—the tents of Hilda—(or Hlakka). Who, but 
Cidipus, for instance, or one accustomed to the vagaries of the 
Northern muse (SxAreas dood, like the Sphynx) could: guess 


* Anglo-Saxon history, vol. i. b. iii. c. iv. 
NO. X.—APR. 1829. Y 
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what was meant by “ The corpse-candle pierced the bucklers,” 
(Rekindell smaug rau%Sar,) yet this only means “the spear,” (not 
the sword as most editors understand it)* transfixed the said 
targets, and because candles were lighted as wake-lights at 
northern funerals, and because a spear like a candle has a bright 
int, and may be said metaphorically, (to old Danish appre- 
way to light many to their grave, the weapon is here called 
a wake-light. Ridiculous as this is to cultivated ears, it is a 
uestion whether it is more ridiculous than a metaphor which 
ristotle appears to have thought very fine, that a cup was the 
Shield of Bacchus, because a shield might be called the Cup of 
Mars, or some such trifling: and thus in Greek, we may trace in 
the remains of some of the earlier poets of that divine language 
many relics of a mode of expression not very remote from the 
Scalds. "“Egxos é%vrwv is not the most direct way of expressing 
the dips; nor can we see why Ragnar Lodbrok has not as good 
a right to call a drawn sword “ a thorn from its scabbard,” as 
Pindar has to talk of “whetting his tongue upon an anvil of 
truth.” | 
It is sometimes as well for the translator to know something of 
the original language of the book he is rendering. We know that, 
practically, this is disregarded; but we cannot help thinking it 
better, nevertheless. For instance, in the same stanza where Dr. 
Downman has translated “ Reekindill, &c.” by 
“The falchion cut the pictured shield.” 


(only one word of which translation is right) he translates the 
Latin in Laneo campo “ in Lanev’s plain,” and thus we have 
“« Laneo,” a Gothic name of a place, very fair, and well-sounding. 
But Laneo campo is the translation of Udlar akri, or “ the field of 
wool,” aseven English ears may perceive. We have nothing more 
to do with a departed translation (which we advert to, and select 
from, for its rarity) but to say, that this ignorance of the original 
very often causes the translator (as how can it fail?) to give a vapid 
paraphrase, where a literal rendering would often be highly ex- 
pressive. ‘Thus 

“When first appear’d day’s flaming star, 

I saw the piercing darts of war, 

The barbed arrows took their flight 

When first he streak'd the east with light.” 

A priori, it is not very likely that either Lodbrok, or his wife 

Craka, would be so pedantic ; especially if the former was the 


* Johnstone's version is the ‘ tapered’ spear: which is something like the ingenious 
way in which gsA‘rae, in the Agamemnon, was often rendered ‘ sweetheart; a very 
tolerable version, if English were Greek, and Greek English. After all, Johnstone's 


edition is an extremely valuable one, especially to the English reader, It may be 
difficult to meet with it. 
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poet, and sang his own death dirge in a Northumbrian dungeon, 
to a chorus of adders. The Latin from which Dr. D. took it, is 
most inadequate; the passage is variously translated ; but accord- 
ing to the Danish critics, ‘ At the up-rising of the sun [ saw the 
witches of the bow-string (i. e. the fatal arrows) mount in the air: 
the iron smote on the border of the helm.” Following John- 
stone’s version, “ the swallows of the bow-string,” are a little 
nearer modern apprehensions; (“ The English sent off their 
volleys of swallow-tail before them,” says the immortal author of 
Waverley, and the expression is not uncommon in old English,*) 
and the place may thus be rendered : 


“‘ We hewed with our swords ! 


(Thus it is that every stanza, but one, of the twenty-nine begins : 
we may consider it as a paragogic line.) 
The keen-eyed raven he might see, 
By Einder's isles, and Norway's sea, 
Carnage for his crueltie. 
For the furies, they that ride 
On wolves amid the battle-tide, 
Banquet did we then provide : 
Ill the corslet shielded then 
The side of valiant fighting men ; 
With the rising of the light 
From the bow-string saw I singing, 
Of arrows keen the swallow-flight, 
Through the mailed helmet stinging. 
The last expression must be excused, as being literal according 
to the reading of some MSS. ‘Too much indulgence cannot be 
accorded to any one who attempts to render an original so 
abrupt, obscure, and so utterly disdainful of ornament, as the 
Icelandic, into modern verse; and with the greatest wish to be — 
literal, we have been compelled to insert nearly two lines of 
words not belonging to that original. The arrows are probably 
called streing-vaulor, from their fatal effects; but by Johnstone’s 
version the classical reader is put in mind of Homer’s expressive 
line : 
i) vadoy Geeoe yededdre 
The sound of this beautiful language recals us, and shall deliver 
the reader from minutiz which threaten to be endless, and must, 
we fear, be to most people uninteresting. One or two stanzas 
we subjoin, in a version that pretends to nothing but fidelity ; 
the object being to get near the original, however rude; and we 
will then take our leave of the Quida: 


a The swallow-tail frae tackles flew, 
Fivé handred flain into-a flight. Border M. 
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22. Who among the youth that be 
So brave, so beautiful as he, * 
Who when the iron-hail doth pour 
Bears on his breast the grisly shower ? ¢ 
Oft he in his life doth sigh 
Who would from all sorrow fly: { 
The coward it is hard, men say, 
To whet to Hilda's deathful § play ; 
Never shall his dastard heart 
In Glory or in Joy have part. 


23. That I calla conflict fair 
When feet are met, and blades are bare ; 
Stripling against stripling set, 
Warrior with warrior met, 
Thane with thane in his degree, 
This was of old nobility : 
He that boldest doth him bear 
Shall be dearest to the fair ; 
|| He that boldest, &c. 


24. Seems to me that all obey 
Destiny's resistless sway ; 
Few escape their birth-day doom : 
Little thought I e’er to come, 
In my old age, in Ella’s hand, 
When I heap’ with dead his land ; 
Moor'd my galleys on his coast, 
And fed the ravens with his host. 


25. It consoles me that I know. 
‘Though discomfited below, 
Balder's feast is spread for me ; 
There full shortly shall I be : 
From my foeman’s mighty skull 
[ shall drain a YJ vengeance full ; 
None in Odin's hall again 

Shall lament, if bravely slain ; 
Never with a word of fear 

Will I come his presence near. 


* Avdpacs Onnrig igaric 
t+ Odda-eli ‘ the storm of weapons ;’ so consistent is Gray with the spirit of North- 
ern poetry. ‘ Iron sleet of arrowy shower,’ 
t Mors et fugacem persequitur viram, &c. j 
** Cowards die many times before their death,” &c. &c. 
§ “ Hilda’s play.” Thus the original: Hildar-leiki. The last word is still preserved 
in a dialect of the North of England. 
| The*last lines appear to have been thus repeated, like the chorus and the cele- 
brated words of Dryden’s Ode. The Copenhagen edition accordingly repeats them. 
€ We have not ventured quite as near as we ought, perhaps, to the rough original. 


Dreckom bidr at bragthi or bing-vithom hausa. We shall drink beer, &c. ‘The amber 
beverage is Johnstone's dainty translation. ° 
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26. Gladly—gladly for my sake 
Would my sons the battle wake ; 
With their brands so bright and free 
Fighting for my liberty : 
If they wist of our affray 
And beheld me as I lay: 
Black with rage, with venom grim, 
How many adders tear each limb ! 
Chose I for my sons a mother 
Who each childish fear might smother, 
Bolder—wiser—not another,* 


27. Fearfully I feel I go | 
To that kingdom free from woe : 
Grim and terrible begin 
The tortures of the viper black ; 
The chambers of my heart within 
Gnaws the venom, and doth rack 
More and more each heavy limb : 
Ella! thou for this shalt bear 
Deep within thee Odin’s spear ; 
How, my sons, when they shall tell 
‘© Thus it was your father fell,” 
Shall your warlike bosoms swell ! 
Gladly will ye then forego 
Peace, and vindicate my woe. 


28. Fifty times I fought and one, 
Since my boyhood had begun ; 
When the + war-denouncing spear 
Call’d to battle, ever dear ; 

Well I ween there was not found 
In the battle’s bloody ground, 
By the land, or by the sea, 

‘Then a braver king than me : 
Now the ¢ Asir to the sky 

Call me—I prepare to fly— 

Not with tears or wailing I. 


29. § Now it fitteth us to end. 


The Goddesses they come—they come— 
To invite to Odin’s home ; 


* The Critics who ascribe the present Ode not to the warrior but his widow, may 
probably make use of this episodical compliment as an argument, 

+t War-denouncing spear—a spear was sent round by these warlike Goths to gather 
to the muster; performing the office of the ‘ fiery cross’ among the Gael. 

t The Asir were the demigods the companions of Odin out of Scythia, end on that 
account advanced to the sky. ‘ 

§ Instead of the customary paragogic line ‘ we hewed with our swords,” Johnstone 
supposes these words as well as the other to be sung by a sort of chorus— Floerr, like 
the Grex of Plautus) with little authority, or reason. The Copenhagen edition omits 
this dramatis persona. | 
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Gladly shall I come and share 
The immortal there. 
Smiling —glorying I die : 
‘The hours of life are passed by 
Smiling—glorying I die.* 

The original is even yet more characteristic— 

Lejandi skal ek deyja!+ 


‘I shall die laughing’ are the last words of Ragnar Lodbrok; 
putting us in mind of Bertram ; 

And when he died, bis parting groan 

Had more of laughter than of moan : 

And of that brave assassin in Livy who, in the midst of the most 
cruel tortures, Ridentis etiam speciem prebuerit. 

Bartholin, who in his most interesting book ‘ De causis con- 
tempte a Danis mortis,’ gives most abundant instances, and most 
scanty reasons, of an universal and very simple fact—their invin- 
cible courage, is fond of quoting Ragnar Lodbrok as one of his 
choicest heroes. We ourselves having that delightful book before 
us can hardly refrain from quoting him in turn, The following 1s 


one out of innumerable instances of fearless and unconcerned 
deaths. 


‘* Adolescens hic valde speciosus fuit aspectu, et in flore jucentae. Comam 
habuit flacam instar serici, cincinnis super humeros pendentibus. Thor- 
killus ipsum rogavit, quo animo mortem exciperet ? bono, inquit ; prestan- 
tissimam enim vite partem peregi ; atque ili nuper vitd privati sunt, quibus 
commori quam supervivere malim, presertim si conditio mea non futura sit 
melior, quam nunc est. Id unicum tamen a te peto, ne mancipia me ad 
mortem ducant, neu quis te inferior (quem inveniri posse credo ) capillum 
meum teneat, et dissectum a trunco caput ed celeritate excipiat, ne capillus 
sanguine inguinetur, quem magna curd semper alui. Tu vero quam citis- 
sume caput mihi amputa.”’ 


But if Bartholin be fruitful, as a moment’s inspection proves, 
in the subjects and the materials of poetry, (no less so, not to 
mention Saxo Grammaticus, and many others of the same degree,) 
is the venerable Archbishop of Upsal, the Herodotus of the 
North. The information and the ignorance, the natural and 
supernatural history of his marvellous book, its sense, and still 
more its nonsense, make it altogether delightful to those who 
have leisure to be delighted with these things: especially when 
read in a genuine old edition with wood-cuts as unlike any thing 


* Here, a3 once before, the valiant sentiment is repeated, at the end of the stanza. 
The Copenhagen edition prints it accordingly, with reason, 
1 Not an uncommon way of dying, among these fierce old Northmen : 
That munu seggir at sogum giora, 
At Halfr Konungr hleiandi do. 
(apud Bartholinwm.) 
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in nature as the matters of the text; a most appropriate garnish 
of so singular a volume. Sometimes the Goth treads exceedingly 
close upon the heels of his more polished prototype, for instance : 

Book iii. c. vii. De sacris et sacrifictis Gothorum. Homo autem quem 
sors immolandum obtulerat, in fontem, qui ad locum sacrificiorum scu- 
turiebat, vious immergebatur : qui si facile efflaret animam, faustum renun- 
ciavere sacerdotes votum: moxque inde ereptum in vicinum nemus, quod 
sacrum credebant, suspendentes, inter deos translatum affirmabant. Quo 
factum erat, ut beatum se crederet, qui ea immolatione e vivis excederet. 
Accidit nonnunquam Reges ipsos similt sorte delectos victimari.” 

The principle of this sacrifice was the same, the author tells, 
as of those recorded by Herodotus and other authors he refers 
to, who describe how others of their Gothic brethren were in the 
habit of sending a messenger every now and then to their God, to 
tell him their wants; they first gave him their instructions, and 
then threw him into the air, and caught him on the points of their 
spears. If he died at once, the God was propitious; but if not, 
he was a bad man, and they put him to death some other way. 

Of the Lapps and their religion he says that, when they go out 
of doors in a morning, they take notice of the first object pre- 
sented to their eyes; and that object, whatever it may be, how- 
ever insignificant, contemptible, or vile; is, for the day, their 
God; a worm, for instance, a frog, precipue, says Olaus, they 
worship Cervum volantem ; meaning probably, a Cerf volant; a 
beetle. In the course of this description we have a translation 
of a verse of Herodotus, by which we shall probably astonish any 
Eton scholar who may happen to stumble on it :— 

“ Vir vafer adsit oportet qui notet e ligno agmen 
Legatumque rubentem.” 

Which if not an elegant, is a literal translation. That the old 
stories of the Grecian mythology have ceased to be interesting to 
us is more, perhaps, to be regretted than wondered at, when we 
reflect how familiar (familiarity is said to be akin to contempt) 
we are become with them. T he Northern writers, when they 
happen to give a story something similar to those which ma 
once have interested us, amid the birchen tears of our Mevhaed, 
show us, by reflection, the interest we have, otherwise, ceased to 
be sensible of. We would instance the story of CEdipus, which, 
after all, we are inclined to think must be more interesting than 
school boys and tutors may be aware of, for this reason, amon 
others, that we remember a simple-hearted cockney (before the 
institution of the London University) undertaking to tell it for the 
amusement of two ladies in a stage-coach. Now this same story 
has something like a parallel, as regards some of its parts, in 
Olaus; who tells us of two brothers, of whom it had been au- 
thentically predicted (all prophecies in the north were then 
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authentic) that they should die by each others hands. To avoid 
this terrible destiny, they each quitted their native land, and lived 
till old age in exile. ‘Thinking each that the other was dead, or 
imagining that their weird was accomplished, they returned to 
die there in peace. It happened that they both returned by the 
same road, and at the same time ; and sitting down to their meal 
in a solitary place, marked by a cairn, conversed like travellers 
mutually unknown, and come from distant countries. Unhappily, 
each of them had a dog, and the faithful plate represents the 
dogs engaged in a quarrel, which brought on the notice of their 
masters, and the fulfilling of the long- dental prophecy. 

Gormo, surnamed the [mpious, dreamed that he had for sons 
two eagles, which on their birth soared far imto the sky out of 
his sight, but returned again to his hand, 

The dream was a dream, and nothing more ; but a vine 
night brought before his fancy the same image: he became 
troubled, but the birds in this instance, as before, though they 
had vanished from his sight, returned to him again. He naturally 
identified the twin eagles with his two sons: his thoughts, there- 
fore, became more gloomy, when, the next night, he had the same 
vision, but the eagles, after continuing out of his sight some time, 
returned no more together ; one of them came alone, and he wis 
bloody. It need hardly be added that one of his children, long 
afterwards, is recorded to have fulfilled this prophetic dream by 

the. murder of his brother. 

We said that Olaus sometimes comes near Herodotus, not only 
in the marvellously false, but also in the marvellously true. 
Herodotus tells us (a trifling instance may suffice) that among the 
Thracians the ‘ foolish people,” as they were styled by a grave 
authority, “ who built their houses over the water,” fed their 
horses on the fish with which the lake abounded. 

In C£lund, says Olaus, the horses live, “ piscibus sole tostis;” 


which is kaows to be the case in other islands of the Northern 
sea. In one of them, where this 


Onpey dptiwy yoprog dvy 

is porte. au East Indiaman driven out of her course was 
unfortunately cast away. Her cargo, principally tea, was pro- 
fusely poured upon the beach and eagerly gathered by the natives, 
who took it for what they had but a very indistinct notion of— 
hay, and were surprised when their fish-eating shelties refused 
the treat. Olaus adds, that these same all-enduring horses lived 
lignis abietinis: we cannot parallel this. 

“To close this long discussion. We cannot but regret that so 
few of the oldest remains, which are the best, of Northern history, 
fable and poetry, (they are all nearly the same,) have been trans- 
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lated; and, of those few, that still fewer are to be procured. Not 
to mention the unrivalled collection of Danish ballads, which be- 
long to a later period; there are poems, or fragments of poems, 
rved and translated in the principal writers on Northern 
antiquities, of greater curiosity, and superior antiquity and merit 
tothat of Lodbrok. We venture to close this article with one from 
Bartholin; our version is, of course, accommodated to his text, 
and, like him, we crave leave to say, “ Cujus explanationem ne quis 
ame expectet.” It may be excused in so abrupt and obscure a 
m, if we have sometimes added in the verse an explanation 
which would have come still more awkwardly in a note. ‘Thus 
Naglfar losnar is all the Icelandic condescends to give as the 
substance of the last line in the first stanza: literally, “ Naglfar 
unlooses ;” but as Naglfar means the ship built, according to their 
fictions, of the nails of dead men,* we have translated it, “ the shi 
of death,” despairing in the present state of cultivation of the 
Northern languages to make a more literal rendering generally 
intelligible. Sometimes also the word in the original, is a name 
of such monstrous and gigantic cacophony, as to be inadmissible 
in any other society than that of the language of the Voluspa: for 
instance, the sea-serpent in the same stanza, Is very appropriately 
designated by his ‘Titanic name, “ Jormungandr :” but he would 
he as little known as loved by that name, and we have therefore 
smoothed it down to “ Sea-serpent,” adding the popular notion 
of his immensity: the original is much more spirited, because 
more simple and concise: 


Snyz Jormungandr 
i iotunmodi ; 


Volutat se Jormungandus 
furore giganteo. 


On these accounts we entreat that the version may be allowed 
to be less near to the original than we could wish it, 


Tus Twitieut or true Gops;t 


Forth from the East the giant came, 
Rhymar ¢ in his car of flame; 

And, as athwart the skies he flew, 

In mountains heaped the waves pursue ; 
Till startled their tempestuous swell 
The serpent-monster in his cell ; 
Where, coil on coil enormous curl'd, 
His monstrous folds confine the world. 


_* That they might not contribute to the construction of this vessel, the Scandine- 
vians were careful to pare the nails of the dead. 
t Why so called would demand tov long an explanation. ¢ Properly Hrymr. 
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He heard, with serpent fury stung, 
His wrathful train around he flung, 
And, onward as the monster goes, 

The roar of thousand waves arose. 
Screaming above, the mid-sky through, 
With shadowy wing the Eagle flew ; 
While her livid beak devours, 
Nailfar,—the ship of death,—unmoors. 


Westward steered she o'er the flood ; 
What forms upon that galley stood ! 
And silent at the stern, the while, 
Sat Lok, with his vindictive smile; 
Wild with fury through the gulf 
Rode they, and, with them, the Wolf : 
His jaws, that heaven itself assail, 
Devour the carnage-tainted gale. 


What mean these sounds from heaven that come ? 
What these from yon abode of gloom? 
Yelling—the giant-world resounds, 

The Gods have left their flaming bounds ; 

Before each stone-built tenement, 

The pigmies of the earth lament ; 

Knowing well the winding way, 

In their caverns tremble they ; 

Read'st thou yet what it may be 

The war of heaven, of earth, of sea > 


At last, the fire around bim glancing, 
Surtar* onward is advancing ; 
Started, like a sun, the light 

Up into the heaven's blue height, 
When the Gods drew for the fight ; 
At that more than lightning stroke 
The earth to her foundation shook ; 
The giant goddesses appear, 

Through the pathway dark and drear, 
That ca from Hela’s home of fear: 
Rages, as with fire, the plain ; ; 

And the Heaven is rent in twain. 


Then rose Lina’s tsecond 

When, with that monster's ¢ deathful fang, 
Stung with an ill-fated rage, 

Odin hastened to engage ; 

And he that Bela slew of old 

Combat would with Surtar hold ; 


* Properly Surtr. 


+ Hlina, more properly: a goddess favourable to Odin. 
t The Wolf, Fenris. 
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Beautiful aud bright was one, 

As in the heavens the radiant sun ; 
Black as night, and breathing flame, 
Onward the dark Demon came : 
Now they close, the godlike four ;— 
Frigga shall her king deplore. 


Forth the son of Odin stood 

Burning in his wrathful mood— 

Mightiest of the sons of men 

Vidar rose to battle then ; 60 
Round he swung his weighty sword 

To avenge his sire, and lord ; 

"Tis done !—and that resistless blow 

Has reached the heart of his fell foe. 


Still the battle yells amain : 

When amid his comrades slain, 

Rushed that monstrous serpent on ; 

The world was wasted as around 

His vast circles swept the ground ; 

When stept to meet him Odin’s son. 70 


When they met, before his cave 

The giant-beast ‘gan wilder rave ; 

Loud he yells, and fierce does strain 

To be free, his mighty chain ;* 

It yields! he rushes to the plain: 

Then from that slaughtered serpent drew, 
Sad of chear, with changed hue, 

Paces nine drew Odin’s son ; 

And the battle it was done. 


The sun it grew dark, 80 
Earth sank in the sea, 
Was quenched every spark 
In the heavens that be : 
Wide-wasting arose 
Earth's funeral fire; 
Time—Nature to close , 
The measureless Pyre : 
Up started the flame— 
Even to heaven it came ! 


This catastrophe is followed, in Bartholin, by a no less original 
description of the new world “ Novi mundi exortus;” where a 
hew heavens and a new earth arise, such as they were imagined 
by the rude minds of Odin’s followers. 

We have already been carried quite as far as we ought from 
present days, into the gloomy and savage regions of the North. 


* We were tempted to use the epithet “ tenfold chain,” which would have served as 
a key to this passage to all that remember Gray, 
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We would not have them estimated by these few and imperfect 
specimens, any more than the guide-post can be said to afford a 
specimen of the country towards which it indicates the road. One 
merit of Gray’s admirable translations from the Icelandic, (or 
rather the Latin version,) is their great accuracy and fidelity ; with 
the exception of a few recherché words and phrases adopted from 
other poets, rather inappropriately however elegantly, his versions 


ie the full sense, and little more than the sense, of the original, 
y them it may be judged how far those originals are deserving 
of attention. It is highly to be regretted that the stores of this 
various literature are so inaccessible to most people; from the 
rareness and expensiveness of the books that belong to them, 
especially in England. A re-publication of some, a copious in- 
portation of others, and improved and popular editions of more, 
are wanted to make the sagas of the North in any degree familiar 
to scholars not exactly within the shade of the Museum or Bodley; 
on this account we have rejoiced to see the present edition, as being, 
to all who understand the Danish also, exceedingly useful. 


Arr. I11.—Practical Discourses: a Selection from the unpub- 
lished Manuscripts of the late Venerable Thomas Townson, D.D. 
Archdeacon of Richmond; one of the Rectors of Malpas, 
Cheshire ; and sometime Fellow of St. Mary Magdalen Col 
lege, Oxford. Not published. London. 1828. pp. 400. 


‘Tue world is occasionally refreshed by the spectacle of persons, 
whose Christian walk seems, in some sort, to resemble the life of 
the ancient people of Attica, as described by their. own poet, 
where he speaks of them as nourished with all sacred and noble 
wisdom, and expatiating with delight in the perpetual serenity of 
their cloudless skies.* Incessant calm and sunshine appears to 
rest upon the heads of these blessed, almost sainted, individuals. 
To all human discernment, their faith is free from vicissitudes, 
their hope is liable to no dim and disastrous eclipse, and their 
charity is like a heavenly dew which the Holy Spirit is constantly 
shedding on their hearts. Their life is sanctity and benevolence, 
and their end is peace. Among this favoured class may be num- 
bered the author of this volume, if we are to judge of him by the 
account of his original biographer, Archdeacon Churton, an 
abridgment of whose narrative is prefixed by the editor to the 
present posthumous selection from his sermons. From the cradle 
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to the grave his days appear to have glided on in a tranquil tenor, 
agreeably and gently diversified by literary pursuits, theological 
studies, and parochial duties. From the earliest to the latest 
hours of his life, he never for a moment lost sight of the star, 
which they who follow shall surely be brought into the presence 
of their Saviour: and he appears to have been conducted by it, 
over a quiet and level country, to the end of his wayfaring, where 
it shed a pure and peaceful light over the termination of his 
labours. What secret conflicts he may have endured in the 
course of his pilgrimage; what may have been the internal war- 
fare by which his gentle spirit was perfected, and made meet for 
its unfading inheritance; it is impossible for man to know. Of 
outward suffering and trial, his share appears to have been mode- 
rate. His life was, on the whole, prosperous and secure, and 
(what is a rare and enviable felicity) his occupations were exactly 
congenial to his disposition and to his powers. A considerable 
portion of his days, it is true, were passed in solitude, not wholly 
by choice, but in consequence of an early disappointment in his 
affections ; and this seems to have been the darkest shadow which 
passed over his existence. But his solitude does not seem to have 
been haunted by melancholy or discontent. His life was one of 
cheerful equanimity, enlivened by the consciousness, that wherever 
he was known he was honoured and beloved. Sickness appears 
scarcely to have touched him until he was seized with the malady 
which terminated his existence; and then, full of years, and with- 
out severe or protracted suffering, he fell asleep in the Lord. 
There is something very soothing and delightful in the con- 
templation of such a life. It may, indeed, be more awful and 
spirit-stirring to look abroad upon the raging ocean around us, 
where thousands and tens of thousands, perhaps, are making ship- 
wreck of faith and virtue, while some few dauntless spirits are 
winning their way, through the strife of the elements, to the haven 
where they would be. But if we would for a moment breathe the 
air of a better world, and look upon scenes which speak of the 
orderly, serene and blissful obedience of the angels, we must seek 
the dwelling of placid devotion, and of retired beneficence and 
usefulness; we must watch the manifestations of a soul in peace- 
ful communion with God. Such scenes are sometimes presented 
to us for seasonable and salutary purposes. They offer us a relief 
from the feverish excitement occasioned by a close inspection of 
that desperate game which is constantly going on before our 
eyes; that turbulent and ruthless collision of sublunary interests, 
which drives away all recollection of the rest that is reserved for 
the people of God. ‘The life of such men as ‘Townson is not 
merely gratifying to the moral sensibility; it is something more: 
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it may fairly be regarded in the light of positive evidence that 
there is a higher and purer state of existence yet to come. No 
one can see ‘and think upon such men, and yet believe that their 
destinies can be complete in a world like this. 

In speaking, however, of Dr. ‘Townson as a retired character, 
itis of course not our intention to speak of him as an obscure one. 
His rank was highly honourable among the scholars and divines 
of his own day. “He was “ the frie ad, and had his modesty per- 
mitted, the competitor of Lowth.”* His writings procured for 
him, from the University of Oxford, the unsolicited honour of the 
degree of Doctor in Divinity, by diploma; and shortly afterwards, 
the gratifying distinction of a request from the prime minister of 
the day, (Lord North,) that he would accept the Divinity Chair 
of the University, as being the properest man in England to fill 
it: an offer which the infirmities of age prompted him to decline, 
The performances by which he is chiefly known at this day, are 
his Discourses on the: Gospels, and his ‘I'reatise on the Evidence 
of the Resurrection. ‘These, together with several smaller com- 
positions, have now been long before the public, and have taken 
their station among our standard theological works, though they 
are at present somewhat less known than their own merits and the 
reputation of their author would lead us to expect and to desire. 

With regard to the former of these treatises, the comparative 
neglect into which it has fallen may partly be accounted for by 
the singular fate of the question to which it mainly relates— 
namely, the origin of the three first Gospels. From that time to 
the present hour the i inquiry has failed to awaken the powers and 
the industry of any British divine of eminence, with the exception 
of the very learned translator of Michaelis, whose elaborate and 
ingenious hypothesis excited great attention at the period of its 
publication. Not so, however, in Germany. For the last thirty 
years the mighty Cyclops of her theology have been incessantly 
at work in the fabrication of systems, which shall be in harmony 
with all the phenomena presented to us by a comparison of the 
Evangelical histones. ‘The produce of their forge and furnace 
would probably cause the pious author of the “ Discourses on 
the Gospels” to stand aghast; for, among them, they seem to 
threaten the dispute with a termination somewhat similar to that, 
to which certain polemics of Strasburgh contrived to bring ano- 
ther important controversy, when (if we may credit Hafen Slawk- 
enbergius) they proved, beyond all question, that the nose of the 
mysterious stranger who had visited their city, was neither a true 
nose, nor a false one! For, on the one side, we have before us 
certain narratives, respecting which it is difficult to reject-the be- 

* Editor's preface. 
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lief, that each of them was written by somebody! On the other 
hand, however, we find it demonstrated, first, that no one of these 
narratives could by possibility be copied from the others; secondly, 
that it was equally impossible for them to be composed inde- 
pendently; thirdly, that the authors of these histories could not 
have been furnished with materials from any common documents ; 
aud lastly, that oral tradition is quite insufficient to explain the 
coincidences between them!* In this state of the matter we ap- 
pear to be in some danger of the conclusion, that the Gospels 
were never written by “mortal hand; that we can know nothin 
more of their origin than we do of the composition of the Sibyl- 
line books; in short, that they constitute a sort of anomaly in the 
moral and literary world, something similar to that.of the atmo- 
spheric stones in the physical world, respecting which wise men 
are eternally puzzling their brains to make out whence they came, 
and how, in the name of wonder, they ever were brought hither! 
Respecting the present state of this controversy, we have en- 
deavoured to convey some information to our readers 1 in a former 
Number of this Journal;+ and the language in which we have 
done this must acquit us of any disposition to undervalue the 
acuteness and diligence of the German divines. ‘Their industry, 
beyond all question, is next to miraculous; but, unhappily, their 
occasional prodigies of wrongheadedness are still more astound- 
ing than their adamantine perseverance. ‘They are never weary 
of boring. Stratum after stratum yields to their never-ceasing 
assault. But the worst of it is, that they are often pretty sure to 
leave us embedded in some very sordid and uncomfortable forma- 
lion. Under these circumstances we cannot but repeat the wish 
we have before expressed, that our British pioneers and miners 
could be induced to take the work vigorously in hand. We can- 
uot persuade ourselves that our country is unable to furnish eru- 
dition and diligence suflicient for an encounter with this, or any 
inquiry within the range of theology; and we are quite certain 
that all the resources of our best scholars and divines would be 
under the direction of robust good sense, combined with a be- 
coming reverence for the character and office of the sacred 
Writers. We should have no licentious hardihood of conjecture ; 
no irreverent freedom of speculation on the ignorance, or stu- 
pidity, or bad faith of the Evangelists ;{ no attempt to strip the 
historians of the New Testament of all the honours of inspira- | 
tion, or rather to reduce them below the ordinary level of human 
fallibility. The “ bad eminence” which belongs to this unholy 


* See British Critic for October, 1827, p. 551. 
+ British Critic for October, 1827. 
$ See British Critic for October, 1827, p. 365. 
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spirit of adventure, our critics, it cannot be doubted, would utterly 
renounce; while at the same time they would be prepared to 
meet with honesty and courage every substantial difficulty which 
the inquiry might present. Inthe mean time, we cannot forbear 
to warn those of our readers who may not be familiar with inves- 
tigations of this nature, that in reality the question 1s purely his. 
torical and critical; and if rightly viewed, leaves the sanctity of 
the evangelical narratives inviolate. Whatever may have been the 
process by which those narratives were produced, there is nothing 
in the phenomena to shake our belief that this process was, 
throughout, carried forward under divine superintendence. Whe- 
ther the authors occasionally adopted the language of each other— 
or whether they had recourse to common documents—or whether 
they reduced to writing such portions of the current traditional 
accounts as they knew to be founded in fact—whatever was their 
method, we may be assured that in their pursuit of it they were 
preserved from essential error; and that alike, in what they re- 
jected and what they retained, the Sovereign Spirit was at hand 
to keep them close to all necessary truth. 

Before we dismiss this subject we cannot abstain from avowing, 
that we have but little sympathy with the terrors excited in some 
minds by the surmise that any portion of the Gospels might have 
been transcribed from previous unauthorized narratives of the life 
of Christ. We are certainly not prepared to assert that such an 
hypothesis will furnish an adequate explanation of all the pheno- 
mena exhibited in the canonical histories; but to our apprehen- 
sious it is clear that the hypothesis would have nothing to fear 
from the charge of degrading the authority and dignity of the 
Evangelists. That short and imperfect memoranda should early 
he composed and circulated for the use of individuals, or particu- 
lar churches, is nothing more than might reasonably have been 
anticipated, "Phat such documents actually had been composed 
by some of the faithful, previous to the year 58, seems beyond all 
dispute. * As little can it be doubted that much i inaccuracy, and 
some egregious falsehood, must have crept into those compost 
tions, and have rendered one, or more, authentic history a matter 
of absolute necessity to Christian societies. Under these circum- 
stances then, what should hinder the sacred historians, when com- 
piling their narratives, from adopting phrases, sentences, and 
whole periods, from these existing documents, wherever thei 
statements were found to be correct. Having to tell the story, 
why should they reject materials which they found ready prepared 
to their hand, whenever they knew those materials to be conform- 
able to fact? and why should such a proceeding be thought to 


* Lardner, Suppl. vol. i. p. 285. 
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impeach the dignity or independence of their own histories? Let 
us, by way of illustration, imagine some individual at this day to 
possess a knowledge of English history, notoriously and confess- 
edly so consummate, as to make his authority on that subject next 
to infallible; and let us suppose him to be desirous of producing 
a plain authentic account of any particular period, but to be 
utterly regardless of the graces, and ignorant of the arts, of com- 
position, and indifferent about everything but the truth of his 
compilation. Further, let us suppose this person to have before 
him various chronicles of greater or less authority, but all more 
or less corrupted with fabulous and legendary matter. It will 
instantly be perceived that he might transcribe whole paragraphs 
from these annalists into his own work, without necessarily for- 
feiting the character and pretensions of an independent historian. 
He could not be considered as borrowing materials from others, 
but rather as giving to those materials the sanction of his own un- 
questioned authority. The parts omitted by him would be re- 
garded as false or doubtful; while the parts he adopted would be 
made his own, and would rest thenceforward upon the credit of 
his superior knowledge, sagacity, and research. Now the case of 
the Evangelists appears to be somewhat analogous to this. ‘The 
reputation of authorship never seems for a moment to have occu- 
pied their thoughts. ‘Their sole purpose was to send abroad rela- 
tions upon which the churches might rely. If, then, even an apos- 
tle, or a person under the most plenary inspiration as to matters of 
fact and doctrine, were to have at hand a history of our Saviour, 
m parts correctly related by another, why should he scruple to 
stamp those parts with his own sanction, by introducing them, 
word for word as he found them, into the body of bis own narra- 
tive? It seems to be thought by some, that the Evangelists can- 
not have transcribed a single sentence from uninspired authors, 
without being held indebted to such authors for their information 
as well as for their language; and that consequently such a sup- 
position is altogether degrading to apostles, or to apostolic men. 
A moment’s thought, however, must show this apprehension to 
be groundless and visionary. If the three first Evangelists made 
use of any common documents, they may be said, indeed, to have 
occasionally borrowed the words and phrases of other writers; 
but to every syllable thus borrowed they gave a sanction which it 
did not possess before, and thus made the materials adopted by 
them fit for circulation among the faithful. 

We repeat, that we are far from venturing to affirm that such 
was the actual process by which the Gospels were compiled. But 
it cannot be denied that if such a process had been resorted to, 
itwould, at least, have produced many of the phenomena which 
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ure now found to exist: and we think it has been shown that the 
process is one which involves no consequences to be dreaded by 
those who maintain the highest views on the subject of inspira- 
tion. If the Holy Spirit restrained the sacred narrators from 
setting their seal to anything inaccurate or false, it virtually gave 
to all that they may have adopted from others the indelible stamp 
of truth. And when these authentic compositions were once re- 
ceived and circulated, it was to be expected that the former docu- 
ments should fall into disuse and oblivion. 

The other column which mainly supports the reputation of 
Dr. ‘Townson, is his ‘Treatise on the History of the Resurrection, 
a work which has placed him among the most distinguished har- 
monists of that portion of Sacred History. One would imagine 
it next to impossible for any one, who had not opened his heart 
to the dwmon of unbelief, to retain a particle of doubt as to the 
main fact of Christ’s rising from the dead, after a patient atten- 
tion to the various details of the story, arrayed and marshalled as 
they are in treatises of this deseripuon. He might, perhaps, rea- 
sonably hesitate to adopt, m every instance, the expedients pro- 
posed for solving the difficulties which start up in the course of 
the inquiry. He might even feel persuaded that there are certain 
apparent discrepancies which have not yet received a complete 
and satisfactory explanation. But then, on the other hand, if he 
were not wholly bereft of sagacity and candour, he could scarcely 
fail to perceive that these very difficulties are such as would be 
least likely to occur im a fictitious tale; and this, not because itis 
easy for a vigilant impostor to avoid such difficulties; but, on the 
contrary, because it is so nearly impossible for the most cautious 
wud acute inventor to avoid them, that he would naturally keep 
clear of all such details as would most certainly betray him into 
embarrassments of that description, and encompass him with 
snares at every step of his progress. ‘The fabricator of a story 
would hardly think of involving himself in a multitude of very 
minute particulars, which his utmost watchfulness and skill could 
scarcely prevent from crossing and jostling each other. He would 
never encumber himself with unmanageable detachments of strag- 
gling circumstances, which it must demand so much patient care 
to reduce into order and discipline. It really requires the most 
sottish credulity to believe that persons who designed to impose 
upon the world with “a forged process” of the death, burial, and 
resurrection of Christ, would ever dream of the method taken by 
the Evangelists. We should have had a much more compact ac- 
count of the matter the whole had been a fiction. In the occa- 
sional and seeming perplexity, therefore, which arises out of the 
existing narratives, we cannot but see one irresistible proof of 
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truth; because it is a perplexity which veracity alone can afford 
to incur, and against which veracity is not always anxiously on its 
guard. It has, indeed, been affirmed by some, that the Gospel 
narratives indicate that the authors had agreed among themselves 
respecting the main facts of the story, but had neglected the com- 
plete adjustment of all the subordinate particulars. And what 
would the very same persons who produce this notable objection 
have said, had the Gospels exhibited so perfect an arrangement 
and coincidence of details as to relieve the harmonist from all in- 
tricacy or embarrassment! We should then have heard of nothing 
but the preconcerted agreement of the narrators—of the suspi- 
clous unison between so many withesses—an unison never before 
exemplified by human testimony; and the conclusion would have 
been, that falsehood must lurk under drapery so carefully and 
plausibly adjusted, and that all this laboured semblance of con- 
sistency only concealed an artful conspiracy to impose upon man- 
kind! ‘The Gospel narratives stand quite clear of either of these 
extremes. ‘They exhibit precisely that appearance of slight cir- 
cumstantial variation which negatives all presumption of confede- 
racy, and that essential agreement which fully establishes the 
principal occurrences in question. 

If any person should be desirous of seeing all that the very 
spirit of subtlety and mischief can produce against the fact of 
Resurrection, we should recommend them by all means to peruse 
the little work of Michaelis on this subject, which has recently 
been translated into English.* ‘This celebrated critic has there 
considered almost every cavil with which the wit or malice of the 
adversaries have been able to assail the evidence of this great 
event. And we may safely venture to predict, that every intelli- 
gent and honest examiner of these objections, will pronounce, 
with Michaelis, that the whole is “ a contest between the accu- 
racy of the Gospels and the imagination of an unbeliever;” and 
that, with very few exceptions, the cavils are so stupid and frivol- 
ous as to make their authors well worthy of sound flagellation; or 
so shamefully disingenuous as righteously to entitle them to the 
honours of the pillory. 

In referring our readers to this treatise, it may be necessary to 
appiize them, by way of caution, that, on the subject of inspira- 
tion, the laxity of the author’s notions is somewhat greater than 
would be approved by the Anglican School of Divinity. So far 
as relates to mere matters of fact, he is much disposed to place 
the Evangelists (or at all events thase two of them who were not 
Apostles) precisely on the footing of so many ordinary mortal 


* The Burial and Resurrection of Jesus Christ, according to the Four Evangelists, 
from the German of John David Michaelis. Hatchard. 1827. 
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witnesses. Ile contends, however, quite irresistibly, that their 
testimony, even so considered, is abundantly sufficient to place 
the resurrection of Christ beyond the reach of doubt; and it must 
be confessed that this mode of conducting the case has some pecu- 
liar and obvious advantages in establishing the substantial truth 
of the Christian history, against the objections of unbelievers. If 
it can once be shown that the variances between the Ev angelists are 
wholly insufficient to overthrow their credibility as mere unin- 
spired men, a position of immense strength and importance Is ob- 
tained for the cause: a strong hold, from which we may confi- 
dently sally forth on the inquiry, to what extent they were under 
the guidance of inspiration! If the main particulars of the Chris- 
tian history be established, it must inevitably follow that the first 
preachers of the religion were under supernatural direction, at 
least to a degree sufficient for their preservation from all essential 
errors of doctrine; and if this be so, it is a question of inferior im- 
portance whether they were wholly exempt from mistake as to all 
the subordinate details of fact. If there be any one principle of 
the divine government more discernible by us than another, it is 
the abstinence from all unnecessary miraculous interposition, 
Now we can be in no condition to pronounce with confidence, 
that perfect mfallibility as to the minutest historical particulars is 
a qualification absolutely indispensable in the first publishers of a 
revelation from heaven. No oue can pretend to be quite certain 
that the purposes of Providence might not be fully answered bya 
degree of consistency in the sacred narratives, such as might be 
expected from mere credible and honest men, deposing according 
to the best of their knowledge and recollection; and such, too, as 
in ordinary cases would render the testimony of those witnesses 
irresistible, in the estimate of all unprejudiced and impartial 
judges. And if no man can be certain of this, no man can con- 
pel us to admit that trifling discrepancies in the accounts of the 
Evangelists, must unavoidably be fatal to their character as mes- 
sengers of God. 
We again beg to have it understood, that we are not contend- 
ing for ‘the historical fallibility of the Evangelists; we are not 
maintaining or admitting the existence of any real discord be- 
tween them. Our object is merely to show that, even if such 
minute inconsistencies conld be found in their histories, the dis- 
covery would be far from formidable to the cause of Revelation. 
And to us this appears to be a consideration highly valuable and 
Important; since it must furnish a secure point of retreat to any 
inquiring mind, which may find itself occasionally repulsed and 


baffled in its attempts to establish a perfect harmony of the sac ‘red 
histories. 
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Our retrospect of the former works of Dr. ‘Townson has im- Besser 

rceptibly seduced us from the object immediately before us. han 
Vor the present volume we are indebted to the excellent Bishop ‘ee hf 
of Limerick, who has beguiled the weariness of protracted indis- if % Hf 
position by preparing, and literally g?ving to the world, a selection 
from the posthumous Discourses of the author, upon whose more as 
learned labours we have been looking back. It would seem that eeu 
the venerable writer himself, a few days before his death, refused abate 
his consent to a request that some of these parochial compositions Pepi d's 
might be made public. His friend and biographer, Archdeacon a ‘Ve bela? 
Churton, however, ventured on a slight breach of this decision, by as 
inserting three of the sermons in the new edition of Dr. ‘Town- ie Heid 
son’s works, published in 1810; and it is impossible to regret as | 
that an accidental acquaintance between the bishop and Arch- aa 
deacon Churton has led toa still further departure from the dying a) 
prohibition of Dr. Townson. ‘The violation of his wishes will, erat 
we are persuaded, find an ample excuse in the additional honours | hae 
it has conferred upon his memory. Bi) 

The character of these Discourses is much in unison with that + bn 
of the author, as he is exhibited to our apprehensions in the repre- if a tN 
sentation of his biographer. ‘They strike us to be nearly such Biiiy!! 
sermons as Addison would have composed had he been a clergy- a3; 
man. ‘They furnisha very happy ‘‘ model of the middle style ;” of ih wea 


composition pure, elegant and unambitious, and occasionally en- 
livened by the milder tints of a poetical fancy. ‘Their most dis- 
tinguished merit is, that they show his mind to have been tho- 
roughly penetrated and pervaded by the most blessed influences of 
Christianity. We should conceive it impossible for any congre- 
gation, who knew the preacher, to have listened to these addresses, 
illustrated as they were by the perpetual commentary of his holy 
and amiable life, without drinking deeply into the same spirit to 
Which he owed his inspiration. ‘The vital element must have dis- 
tilled softly and almost imperceptibly into their minds, like the 
dew of Hermon; it must have refreshed the weary soul, and made 
fruitful the barren heart, and have bade the wilderness to blossom 
like the rose. 

On the other hand, it will be found that there is little in these 
compositions which indicates a fervid energy of character, or an 
overruling potency of intellect. ‘They exhibit no bursts of im- 
passioned eloquence. ‘They seldom seize forcibly on the imagin- 
ation, or impart a momentary inspiration to the reader. It may 
be doubted whether the voice of the preacher would have sent 
commotion among the dry and lifeless bones, and caused them to 
start up from the death of impenitence and unbelief. It rather 
Was fitted for the office of breathing over the slain, when once 
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e called back into life, the airs of health, and peace, and joy. And 
ae for this heavenly duty the whole temper of his mind, nay, the very 
? eaten character of his person, seemed peculiarly to adapt him, especially 
et! ra when, as his biographer observes, ‘‘ tme had shed a venerable 
12 lustre on his countenance, and imparted to him the air and dig- 


nity of an apostle, tempered only and softened by the recollection 
that he was a man of our own days.” 

Nothing remains for us but to produce a few specimens from 
this volume, which, we apprehend, will be found to justify, so far 
us mere extracts can justify, the opinion entertained of them by 
the editor—that “ it would not be easy to find in any modern pro- 
duction, more just thought, more ‘sound theology, and more 
genuine piety, embodied in so short a space, and so unincumbered 
with needless words.” 

The text of the fourth of these Discourses is from Prov. ii. 6. 
“ The Lord giveth wisdom ; out of his mouth cometh knowledge and 
understanding.” And this affords the author an opportunity of in- 
troducing the following admirable illustration of spiritual influ- 
ence on the heart and life of the Christian. 


* These outward instructions and motives not being able, of them- 
selves, to inspire us with religious wisdom, God is gr raciously pleased to 
teach us mwardly, also, by his Holy Spirit; concerning which inward 
teaching, because self-conceit and a heated imagination have led some 
men into error and delusion, let us a little inquire what is meant by it. 

«This, then, is that heavenly aid, by which we are enabled to mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest, what is already written ; not to make new 
discoveries of the will or counsels of the Almighty. And as our blessed 
Lord, when he opened the eyes of the blind man, did not form any new 
objects for this man to behold, but only, by his miraculous power heai- 
ing the imperfections of his eye-sight, enabled him to contemplate what 
God had already set forth in the book of nature, and to discern what 
others saw whose sight was good ; so, when, by his spirit, he enlightens 
the eyes of the mind, this is not by revealing new and particular mys- 
teries of faith and knowledge. but by giving a clearer apprehension and 
acknowledgment of the truth set forth in God's written book, and which 
others who were duly qualified bad always seen in it before; and, there- 
fore, the prayer of the Psalmist is— Open thou mine eyes, that I may 
behold the wondrous things of thy law ;’ where the law is the written 
law, or word of God, of which the devout Psalmist supplicates God to 
give him a lively and affecting knowledge, by the influence of bis Holy 
Spirit. He asks not for visions and new revelations, but ‘ open thou 
mine eyes, that I may behold the wondrous things of thy law.’ This 
was for him sufficient knowledge; but that he might attain to this 
eflectually, he saw that it was necessary that God should inwardly write 
in the heart, what was outwardly written in the word. There are, in- 
deed, many parts of Scripture, concerning customs, history, chronology, 
and the like, which, as other branches of learning, are to be understood 
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only by proper study and application; by skill in languages, and know- 
ledge of ancient times. For in these things God does not ordinarily in- 
terpose as an instructor, but leaves men to their own discernment and 
industry. ‘They are things in which they who are well skilled, are not 
therefore wise unto salvation; and which, though useful and instructive 
in their kind, may be safely unknown by the private Christian. But to 
have a saving, effectual knowledge of those spiritual truths which it con- 
cerns all men to know, this, indeed, is a very diferent thing, and not to be 
acquired by our own natural abilities ; for, by nature, there is a darkness 
both in the understanding and heart of man, with regard to spiritual 
things, which Divine Grace only can remove, enabling us to receive the 
word of God with spiritual discernment, with due reverence, submission, 
and delight in it ; that this word may become a living law in our hearts, 
and produce the fruits of holy obedience in our lives.’—pp. 47—49. 


The ninth of these Discourses is devoted to a consideration of 
the history of Jonah, which is made highly profitable by the 
preacher for reproof, and doctrine, and instruction in righteous- 
ness. We select from it a passage in which the obstinacy and 
self-will of the prophet are employed, with much ingenuity and 
felicity, to expose the infatuation of sinners in going their own 
way, instead of the way pointed out to them by the divine com- 
mandments. 


* Another natural and obvious reflection ou this history, is the folly 
of contending with God. He sent the prophet one way; but because 
this prophet liked not the errand that he was charged with, he endea- 
voured to go a quite contrary way, and to flee from the presence of God. 
The folly of such an attempt we are all ready to acknowledge ; but are 
all who would not hesitate or doubt to pass sentence upon Jonah, free 
from this very folly? He disobeyed an express order of God, and in 
doing so, somehow satisfied himself, that an all-discerning eye would not 
see perverseness in him,-nor an almighty hand reach him in his flight. 
If he greatly deceived himself by so foolish an imagination, do not thou- 
sands practise the same deceit upon themselves ? Are not all God's com- 
mandments so many express orders? And hath he not commanded us, 
‘that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world?) What shall we say then 
for those who act the contrary part? who, instead of denying, mdulge 
their ungodliness and worldly desires? who live intemperately, unrighte- 
ously, and without God in the world? And what ave these, and what 
are all such things, but the folly of Jonah, going down to Joppa, to flee 
unto ‘Tarshish from the presence of the Lord; in other words, the walk- 
ing in ways of our own, instead of those paths which God hath com- 
manded? As if, by going down to hell, we could go from His spirit, or 
flee from his presence. Oh vain, and foolish, and unbappy sinner, who 
thus contendest with the Almighty, or imaginest there is any cover from 
His eye, any refuge from His arm! Beware lest he meet thee, as he 
did the perverse and rebellious prophet, in storms and whirlwinds ; re- 
pent and return to him, while, with the voice of mercy, he calls upqn 
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thee not to die ; lest thou be cast out of the ship, that ark into which 


thou wast received in baptism, and shouldst be left to sink, and to be 
swallowed up in the great deep.”—pp. 110, 111. 


Of his expository manner the nineteenth Discourse, from 
Rom. vill. 20, 21, will afford us favourable examples. His gene- 
ral explanation of the text is as follows:— 


““The creature, or creation, of which Saint Paul is here speaking, is 
the world which we inhabit : the things belonging to which were ‘ made 
subject to vanity and corruption, that is, to change, and decay, and dis- 
solution. But into this state of vanity they came not ‘ willingly ;’ not 
according to the first design of God the Maker, or the original nature 
of the things created. For, as we read in the Wisdom of Solomon, 
‘God made not death ; neither hath He pleasure in the destruction of 
the living. For He created all things, that they might have their being ; 
and the generations of the world were healthful.’ Whence, then, came 
it to pass that we now behold them so different ; so liable to perish, and 
so constantly changing from one form into another? Saint Paul pro- 
ceeds and tells us. It was ‘ by reason of him, who hath subjected the 
same to this vanity.” It befel them on account of Adam, who broke the 
commandment of his Maker. But the creature, thus brought under the 
bondage of corruption, is not left without hope and prospect of better: 
times. When, by a powerful effusion of God's Holy Spirit on the 
hearts of men, the knowledge and practice of true religion and universal 
justice shall prevail among them, the earth shall receive a new blessing, 
and it shall resemble, if not equal, its original state; when ‘ God saw 
everything that He had made, and behold it was very good.”—p. 238. 


He then expatiates for a time both on the physical and moral 
effects of this degeneracy and corruption; and having thus set 
forth the terrors of the Divine Displeasure, he turns to "the more 
pleasing office of showing, that as is the majesty of God so is his 
mercy; and of inviting us to the blessed uses of contemplating 
this vanity of the creature, which he represents as, itself, a mer- 
ciful and benevolent dispensation ; ; first, because it ‘* weakens the 
temptation to disobedience of God's laws;” and, sec ondly, be- 
cause it strongly prompts us to detach our mind from earthly and 


perishable things, and to set our affections on things above. Aud 
thus, he adds, 


‘upon the whole, it = pannel a most certain truth, that when sin had 
taken place, and sensual appetites were become predominant, the natural 
delights and advantages of the first earth were as weapons in the hand of 
the enemies of our salvation; and that Providence lessened their force, 
and took off their edge, when man had left himself naked of defence 
against them. The natural evil, then sown in the ground, helped to 


check and keep under the moral evil that had taken root in bim.’— 
pp. 243, 244. 
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To complete our encouragement and consolation, he concludes, 
that 


“as the justice of God made a fruitful land barren, for the wickedness 
of them that dwelt therein, it is reasonable to believe that his goodness 
will turn a barren land into fruitfulness, when truth, and justice, and 
holiness flourish in it. But ‘ we have also a more sure word of pro- 
phecy,’ which, speaking of this happy state of the spiritual Zion, or 
Church of Christ, says that God ‘shall comfort all her waste places, and 
will make her wilderness like Eden, and her desert like the garden of 
the Lord.’ And that this shall be accomplished according to the letter 
and plain meaning of the words, the happiness of nature keeping pace 
with the holiness of man, seems evident from various other parts of 
Scripture, and in particular from this comfortable assurance of Saint 
Paul, that the ‘ creature [or creation] itself, also, shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God.’ ‘Thus the creature, which was subject to vanity by reason of the 
first Adam, shall be blessed for the sake of the second Adam, who is the 
Lord from Heaven ; and where sin, and misery, and death have abounded, 
—righteous, and happiness, and life shall much more abound.”—p. 246, 


And by this simple mode of interpretation, a somewhat mys- 
terlous and disputed passage of Scripture is made the source of 
invaluable comfort and instruction to the humble-minded Chris- 
tian. 

We have intimated that the preacher’s mind has occasional 
poetical illuminations. Of this we have the following very pleas- 
ing example, which we gladly insert, together with a note of the 
editor’s. 


““ We read that, in certain climates of the world, the gales that spring 
from the land carry a refreshing smell out to sea, and assure the watch- 
ful pilot that he is approaching toa desirable and fruitful coast, when as 
yet he cannot discern it with his eyes. And, to take up once more the 
comparison of life to a voyage, in like manner it fares with those, who 
have steadily and religiously pursued the course which Heaven pointed 
out tothem. We shall sometimes find by their conversation towards 
the end of their days, that they are filled with hope, and peace, and 
joy: which, like those refreshing gales and reviving odours to the sea- 
man, are breathed forth from Paradise upon their souls ; and give them 
to understand with certainty, that God is bringing them unto their 
desired haven.”*—p. 256. 


* The poetical spirit of this paragraph is not less remarkable, than its discriminative 
piety. It seems probable, that Dr. Townson had in view the fine passage of Milton : 

ee . And of pure, now purer air 

‘Meets his approach ; and to the heart inspires 

Vernal delight and joy: 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 

Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 

Those balmy spoils. As when to them who sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
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We conclude our extracts with the following most awful appeal 
to the conscience of careless or hardened Sabbath-breakers, as a 
striking specimen of ministerial faithfulness and energy. 


‘* Let me, then, expostulate the case a little, with such as are neg. 
lecters of the Lord's day, and absenters from his house. I am not bere 
addressing myself to those, who are detained from church by service, or 
such work as must needs be done on the Lord's day, as well as on com 
mon days. Not to those, who have a family of small children to attend, 
Not to those, who are kept away by sickness or other infirmities. Some 
of these, while they are absent in body, are with the congregation in 
heart and desire ; and we will charitably presume the same, of all who 
are absent through necessity; to these, therefore, I am not speaking ; 
but to those, who might attend the church, if their inclination were as 
good as their opportunities; who nevertheless, find out reasons, with 
which they satisfy their minds, for not being there. 


Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odours, from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the biess’d ; with such delay 
Weill pleased, they slack their course ; and many a league 
Cheer'd with the grateful smeli old Ocean siiles 
So entertain’d those odorous sweets.— Par. Last, iv. 152. 
Another passage, scarcely less pvetical, and, in moral beauty, far superior, affords a 
still more striking coincidence :— 
The merchant, who towards spicy regions sails, 
Smells their perfume tar off, in adverse gales ; 
With blasts which thus against the faithful blow, 
odorous breathings of God's goodness flow.— Bp. Ken. Works, i, 494. 


It is an interesting proof of the fertility of Dr. Townson’s mental resources, that, in 
the original manuseript, he has left behind, on a separate leaf, an equally fine illustra- 
tion ; to be occasionally substituted for that which has called forth these remarks. It 
were injustice to withhold it from the reader, 

* In this situation, the devout Christian may be compared to a traveller journeying 
towards some fair city, in which he has beforehand established a good correspondence, 
He has climbed the hill that stands next to it; and, though the distance still forbids 
him to teke a distinct survey of it, yet the prospect of its towers and buildings rising 
before him, of its spires and pinnacles glittering in the air, and of peace and pleasant- 
ness in its borders, revives his heart. ‘The consideration of his past perils and fatigues, 
now gives him pleasure. He is thankful to gracious Providence, that bas led him 
almost through them, and brought him to a point, whence he has a downward and 
direct way to a place of rest and abode ; in which he will meet with a cordial recep- 
tion, and be delighted with new scenes of beauty, magnificence, and wonder. With 
such satisfaction, doth faith fill the heart of the religious pilgrim and stranger, when he 
hus nearly travelled through the changes and chances of this mortal life, and feels him- 
self approaching to the heavenly Jerusalem, the abiding city.” 

The accomplished author, himselt, like Milton, a traveller, here blends his ow" 
observation of foreign lands, with his recollections of our great poet: 

. As when a scout, 

Through dark and desert ways with peril gone 

All night, at last by break of cheerful dawn, 

Obtains the brow of some high-climbing hill, 

Which to his eye discovers unaware 

The goodly prospect of some foreign lend 

First seen, or some renown'd metropolis, 

With glittring spires and pionactes adorn’d, 

Which now the rising sun gilds with his boams.’’--Par. Lost, wi. 945. 
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“My brethren, whose salvation I most earnestly desire, let me entreat 
you to weigh well the excuses which you make to yourselves for this 
practice. If your reasons are good now, they will always be good. 
Consider, then, whether they are such as will justify your conduct, 
when that day shall come, as come it will, when you must give account 
of your works, before the Judge of the whole earth. We read that, at 
that day, Christ will send his angels, to gather his elect together unto 
him, from the four corners of the world. Let us then imagine to our- 
selves, the archangel to have sounded his trumpet, and to have called 
with a voice which the land and the seas, which the grave and hell, shall 
hear: ‘ Awake, ye dead, and rise to judgment!" Let us suppose, that, 
while these ministering and gathering angels are employed, in getting 
together the faithful servants of Christ, any of them should come to one 
of you, who have been notorious neglecters of the sabbath and sanctuary, 
and should inquire of you, what claims and pretensions you have to be 
gathered with the saints, and to be set together with them, at the Judge's 
right hand. You would tell him, no doubt, that you were a Christian ; 
that you were baptized in the name of Christ; and had believed his 
Gospel. Must you not suppose, that he would with reason reply: ‘ If 
thou art a true disciple of Christ, thou hast walked, as he also walked. 
Now, he observed the seasons, and frequented the places, set apart for 
the service of his heavenly Father. Hast thou, then, in this, among 
other instances, done as he set thee an example, and trod in his blessed 
steps?” 276, 277. 

The venerable Bishop of Limerick could not easily have chosen 
an occupation better fitted to beguile the wearisome months of 
protracted infirmity and sickness, than the preparation of these 
Discourses for the press. In the echnical sense of the word they 
are still unpublished, the present impression being only for private 
and gratuitous distribution. We shall be glad to hear that there 
isa demand for their regular and complete publication. 


Arr. 1V.—The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans ; with 
an Introduction, Paraphrase, and Notes. By C. H. Terrot, 
A.M. late Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. Hatchard, 
London; Black, Edinburgh. 1828. 

We are not admirers of German theology, viewed, at least, as it 

respects the weighty matters of doctrine, and even of tradition, 

upon which the faith of the Christian world has long reposed. 

On the contrary, we deprecate the spirit of innovation which 

breathes in some of the works recently issued from that school, 

and which threatens to degrade the institutes of our Saviour and 
his Apostles to the rank of philosophical theorems, and thereby 
to subject the truths of inspiration to the standard of human taste 
and judgment. But we are not ignorant, at the same time, that 
the learning and indefatigable research of German commentators 
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have thrown a valuable light upon some of the dark places of 
biblical criticism and sacred philology: and hence, to those 
young men who can make a proper distinction between doctrine 
and opinion, and discriminate accurately in regard to the confines 
of unalterable faith, and of legitimate speculation, the study of 
the German commentators is not to be interdicted. ‘That the 
works of these writers may be used most efficiently for the pur- 
poses of establishing evangelical truth and of promoting rational 
piety, no one can entertain the slightest doubt who has perused 
the able publication now before us, and more especially the 
Notes, by means of which this new paraphrase of the Epistle to 
the Romans is illustrated and confirmed. 

We do not mean to assert that Mr. Terrot has confined his 
inquiries to the volumes of continental critics and divines. He 
has too much respect for the names of Bishops Bull and Pearson, 
of Drs. Whitby, Taylor, Macknight, Doddridge, and Paley, to 
neglect their learned labours, or to receive their conclusions with 
indifference. His foreign researches appear to have been sug- 
gested to him by the fact that, while, of late, Churchmen in Eng- 
land have devoted most of their time to the improvement of prac- 
ye 4 tical theology, and have not cultivated so much as formerly the 
Ae more theoretical departments of this important science, the scholars 
he of Germany, directed by that impulse which has carried their 
 . philological studies into the literature of the East and of the West, 
_ of the Ancients and of the Moderns, have bestowed a large share 
of their attention on the language and antiquities of the Sacred 
Volume. In this pursuit, too, he seems to have been partly in- 
fluenced by the example with which the zeal and talent of several 
members of the University to which he belongs have, in these 
. latter days, endeavoured to stimulate the professional orders i 
te our Apostolical Church. Cambridge has, within these few years, 
: signalized herself by a renewed spirit of theological research; 
: i a and in following up the views which this momentous object has 


ef presented to them, her sons have sought in distant lands the 

tae knowledge and assistance which they had not hoped to find at 

ia home. Det we shall let Mr. ‘Terrot speak for himself. 

a4 4 .. “The object of the author in the following Introduction will be to 


bring together such information as may be useful to young students of 
ig divinity, towards a right understanding of the Epistle of the Apostle 


e © Paul to the Romans, That a right understanding of this Epistle is of 
|. the deepest importance must be evident to all who have paid any atten- 
| an tion to dogmatic or controversial theology ; nay, to all who have endea- 

sf voured to acquire a clear conception of the fundamental doctrines of 
& Christianity. In all the discussions between the reformers and their 
: Frag . Romish opponents, in the whole course of the Calvinistic controversy, 
es. and in almost all the doctrinal differences of our own time, we find there 
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exists on the one side or the other, a misapprehension of the Pauline 
doctrine respecting justefication by faith. ‘To ascertain what this impor- 
tant doctrine really is, forms the leading object of the Paraphrase and 
Notes now offered to the reader. In these the author has availed him- 
self of the works of preceding commentators and divines of our own 
country; and also of the philological labours of several eminent conti- 
nental scholars, whose criticisms have not, to the best of his knowledge, 
been yet incorporated into any English commentary.” 

As a useful apparatus towards a full examination of the Epistle, 
are prefixed— 

“1, A Chronological Table of the Acts of St. Paul, abridged from 
Bishop Pearson’s Annales Paulini. 


“2. A Brief Exposition of the occasion, date, and genuineness of the 
Epistle. 

“3. An Analysis of its contents. 

“4, A Critical Inquiry into the meaning of certain Theological ‘Terms 
frequently used by the Apostle Paul, in this and in his other Epistles. 

“5. A list of all the passages of the Old Testament quoted in the 
Epistle to the Romans.” 

Mr. Terrot aims not at novelty in any of the statements which 
he has made under the three first of the above heads. We must 
observe, however, that in the fourth section, which embraces the 
critical inquiry into the meaning of certain theological terms used 
by St. Paul, he rejects, in several places, the interpretation given 
by Mr. Locke and Dr. Taylor; and we doubt not that, with one 
or two exceptions, he will carry with him the concurrence of all 
the learned among his readers. In his note on the seventh verse 
of the first chapter, it is true, we Imagine that we can perceive a 
disposition to oppose one of the leading principles maintained by 
the last of the two authors just named, in which if he were to suc- 
ceed, he would most certainly obstruct his own progress with 
darkness and inconsistency. Dr. ‘Taylor asserts, and we think 
justly, that the terms saved, elected, called, saints, beloved, justi- 
Jied, reconciled, and other expressions of a similar import, were 
applied generally to all professing Christians, to all the members 
of the visible body of the Redeemer, and, moreover, that these 
words, in their original acceptation, were not intended to convey 
any assurance as to the final or eternal condition of those indi- 
viduals or societies of men concerning whom they were used by 
the inspired writers. He shows in a manner, which to us appears 
very satisfactory, that all the corresponding phrases which are to 
be found in the Old ‘Testament, were employed by the prophets 
and other holy authors, in reference to the whole nation of the 
Israelites, and consequently that all the benefits, privileges, rela- 
tions and honours which are there spoken of, did belong to all the 
descendants of Jacob, without exception.. The Lord Jehovah, 
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he remarks, was the God, King, Saviour, Father, Husband, 
Shepherd, Ac. to them all. He saved, bought, redeemed; he 
created, he begat, he made, he planted, &c. them all. And they 
are al/ his people, nation, heritage, his children, spouse, flock, vine- 
yard, &c. And they all had a right to the ordinances of worship, 
to the promises of God's blessing, and especially to the promise 
of the land of Canaan. ALL enjoyed the protection and special 
favour of God in the wilderness, till they had forfeited them: att 
eat of the manna, and ALL drank of the water out of the rock, Ke. 
That these privileges and benefits belonged to the whole body of 
the Israelitish nation, is evident from the texts already quoted; 
which he, who observes carefully, will find do all of them speak 
of the whole nation, the whole community, without exception.— 
Key to Apostolic Writings, p. 21. 

Nor can there be any ‘doubt, as the same author suggests, that 
the Apostles in the New ‘Testament use the language ‘and spirit 
of the Old. ‘They were Jews, well versed in their ancient Scrip- 
tures, accustomed to their style and sentiments, and imspired with 
the same spirit of truth and wisdom which spake in those venerable 
records; therefore we must explain the phraseology of the Apos- 
tles by that of Moses and the Prophets. In fact, unless we con- 
sider the words e/ection, justification, and redemplion as expressive 
of something which, in the days of St. Paul, was understood to 
belong to all the members of Christ’s Church indiscriminately, 

we shall never be able to see our way clearly through the great 
argument which pervades his Epistles. U nless we admit that the 
descriptions given by the Apostle apply to all the Christians whom 
he addressed, whether at Rome, at Galatia, at Colosse, or [phe- 
sus, it will be impossible to vindicate his reasoning from obscurity 
and even from contradiction. Of the individual characters of the 
Roman converts he could know very little, for he had not yet 

visited them, nor communicated to them any “ spiritual gift, t 
the end that they might be established ;” and even had he sail n 
personally acquainted with the majority of that infant Church, he 
could not have determined whether the faith and repentance, 
which they all professed to exercise, were to continue unimpaired 
to the end of their days, and to prove effectual to their eternal 
salvation. Nor could St. Peter possess a fuller insight into the 
spiritual condition of the “ strangers scattered throughout Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia,” whom, however, he 
described as ** e/ect according to the foreknowledge of God the 
Father, through sanctification of the spirit, unto obedience and 
sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ,” and whom he exhorted 
to bless God for begetting us again “ to a lively hope by the re- 
surrection of Jesus Christ from the dead,” and “to an inheritance 
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incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in 
heaven for you who are kept by the power of God through faith 
unto salvation.” Ina word, the Apostles spoke of the Christian 
Church as the Prophets were wont to speak of the Jewish Church, 
and regarded the whole body of the faithful as enjoying, upon an 
equal footing, the privileges, the hopes, the honours and the rela- 
tionship to the Redemer, which were purchased for mankind by 
his mediation. It is not to be imagined, indeed, that the inspired 
ministers of Christ could be blind to the manifold hazards to which 
their converts were exposed, and to the probability that many of 
them would fail to make their calling and election sure; but pass- 
ing over all individual exceptions and future contingencies, the 
authors of the Epistles described their flocks as actually being 
what they were intended to be, and what, as Dr. ‘Taylor says, their 
principles had a proper tendency to make them; and hence they 
informed them not only that they were elected, adopted, saved, and 
justified, but also that they were washed, sanctified, born again, and 
born of God. 

Mr. ‘Terrot seems to think that this species of phraseology is 
not suitable to the present state of the Christian Church, and as 
far as his remark applies to popular teaching, we are not disposed 
to difer with him; but the reason assigned for this opinion enters 
into a view of the subject, which is, we think, inconsistent with 
the general spirit of the Apostolical doctrine, and calculated to 
create unnecessary difficulties to those who may undertake to ex- 
pound it. “ As St. Paul,” says he, “ expressly declares that the 
condition of admission into the Christian covenant is faith, we 
must conclude that he supposed all the professing Christians of 
his day to be sincere believers, feeling and acting in accordance 
with their belief.” And if we had as good grounds for supposing 
this of all the professing Christians of our day, as the Apostle 
had, we should be justified in applying the same language to them; 
but not otherwise. ‘T'aylor quotes, as applicable to ali the mem- 
bers of the Church, Col. i. 12, “ Giving thanks to the Father 
which hath made us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light.” But can any one imagine that a professing 
Christian, living in the secret indulgence of known and allowed 
sins, is meet to be a partaker of the inheritance of the saints in 
light? In one sense only can it be maintained that all members 
of the Church are fit for heaven; and that is, by maintaining that 
those who are not holy, are not, in God’s estimate, members of 
the Church, being, as it were, excommunicated by their unholi- 
ness. ‘This is, in fact, nothing more than to draw the common 
distinction between the visible and spiritual Church. On our 
text, (xAnrois eyioss,) ‘Taylor observes that all the Christians at 
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Rome had a good title to the privilege of saints. Unless they 
were really saints, that is, unless their hearts were really renewed 
by the Holy Spirit, they had no title to God’s favour here, or 
eternal happiness hereafter. If there be such a thing as an un- 
sanctified saint, it would be difficult to show what his spiritual 
privileges are. 

In pursuance of the views here stated, Mr. Terrot has trans- 
lated the word ayioss, dedicated, instead of the usual version, 
saints. His salutation, accordingly, with which the Epistle com- 
mences, is paraphrased as follows :—* Paul, a servant of Jesus 
Christ, commissioned by Christ himself to be an Apostle, and 
separated from all earthly employments to the ministry of the 
Gospel,—to all the beloved of God, the called, the dedicated, that 
are at Rome, grace be to you, &c.” But this change of language 
does not remove the apparent difficulty; for if by “ dedicated” he 
meant that the Roman converts had been received into the Church 
by baptism, and were thereby given up to the service of God, 
they were holy in the very sense of the word in which it was used 
by St. Paul.” Had our learned and very ingenious author fixed 
in his mind the distinction, which certainly subsists in the Apos- 
tolic writings, between the relative or professional holiness which 
was common to all Christians, as members of the Church, and 
that personal holiness without which no man shall see the Lord, 
he would have escaped the embarrassment under which he a 
pears to have laboured in reconciling the terms used by the in- 
spired penman with our actual experience of human nature. Had 
the Apostle addressed his letter to the ‘ Church formed at Rome, 
beloved of God and holy,” Mr. 'Terrot, it is probable, would not 
have hesitated to render ayiois in the usual way; and yet, we 
cannot see that there is any real difference between the phrase 
now suggested and the words of the salutation employed by St. 
Paul. Both must be considered as bearing a reference to the 
state of salvation into which Christians are called by the mercy of 
God, and to the means and motives with which they are there 
supplied, and which are sufficient, when humbly and sincerely 
used, to make them meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in hight. | 

This topic, with one or two subordinate points connected with 
it, presents the only subject on which we do not perfectly agree 
with Mr. Terrot. In all other respects his doctrines are not only 
orthodox in themselves, but they are illustrated with a degree of 
force and distinctness which removes all doubt as to the solidity 
of the foundation on which they rest. The fourth section, already 
mentioned, of the ‘ Introduction,” contains, within very narrow 
limits, the substance of all the learning and exposition that are to 
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be found in Bull’s Harmonia Apostolica, in Taylor, in Griesbach, 
in Koppe, and in Schleusner. Remarking that the difficulties 
which occur in the interpretation of the Epistle to the Romans, 
and, indeed, a great portion of the doctrinal controversies which 
divide the Church, arise from the different senses of a few terms 
used by St. Paul, he proceeds to inquire into the meaning of those 
terms, and thereby to ascertain the fundamental positions upon 
which the reasoning of the great Apostle is grounded. ‘The 
terms to which he alludes, are, Ist, 8ixaiow and oixasoocuvy, com- 
monly translated justify and justification ; 2d, moris, faith; 3d, 
vous, law, and égya tov vomou, works of the law ; 4th, cagk, flesh; 
5th, Aoyifouas, to impute. We shall give an example of his man- 
ner of writing from the article motis, faith. 


“ It seems evident that this very common word had acquired no tech- 
nical theological sense before it was used by our Saviour and his Apostles ; 
and as they used this common term without any restrictive definition, 
except as to its object, they must have intended it to be understood in 
its most familiar acceptation ; namely, as a conviction of the mind that 
the Gospel is true, combined with a knowledge of what the Gospel really 
is, For since the Gospel is a series of propositions, closely connected 
with and depending upon each other, to believe the Gospel must mean 
tobelieve each and all of the propositions which it contains. But though 
maric means simply belief, yet when spoken of as the instrumental cause 
of justification, it #aplies much more, namely, feeling and acting m ac- 
cordance with that belief. A strict attention to this distinction between 
the essential nature and the proper acts of faith; between the universal 
meaning and the implication made by St. Paul, seems necessary in order 
to obviate the apparent inconsistency of different passages of Scripture, 
and especially of the doctrines of St. Paul and St. James. Since it is 
clear that the proper action of faith is such a use of the means of grace 
as will enable us ‘ to perfect holiness in the fear of God ;’ since it is clear 
from St. James that faith alone does not justify, (James, ii. 14,) and 
from St. Paul that without charity it is unprofitable (1 Cor. xiii. 2.) 
we must, I think, conclude that faith or a belief of the truths of the 
Gospel justifies not by its existence but by its action. There still remains 
avery important inquiry, whether the proper action of faith be its neces- 
sary action ; or, in other words, whether true faith can exist without 
paSeting holiness. And in this inquiry we must not allow a fallacy to 
urk under the common expression, a true faith. There is in reality no 
faith which is not ¢rue: that which is erroneously called false faith being 
nothing more than a pretence of faith which does not exist. When the 
Gospel with its evidence is presented to a man, he may believe it or dis- 

lieve it, or continue in doubt as to its truth, or throw it aside with 
utter indifference. In the first case he possesses faith, in the three 
latter he possesses not faith at all. Those, therefore, who suppose that 
St. James is speaking of a false faith must suppose his meaning to be 
that, hypocrisy without good works is dead and unavailing to salvation ; 
but that if this hypocrisy be conjoined to good works it justifies its pos- 

NO. X.—APR. 1829. AA 
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sessor. But if St. James is speaking of a true faith, that is, of the only 

faith which really exists, we must conclude that it is separable ‘from 
works, and may exist without producing them ; in which case, 

according to that Apostle, it profits nothing.” —(Ch. ii. 14-16.) 

The “ Paraphrase” is, upon the whole, very clearly written, 
and is, at the same time, extremely faithful to the sense of the 
inspired author, as far as that can be ascertaimed by a thorough 
knowledge of the original language, and of the best. sipeaiee- 
There may, indeed, be detected .a few instances in which, the 
ineaning,by being spread over a Jarger surface, 1s not so easily ga- 
thered as in the common translation: and there ,may,also be one 
or two cases. in which an emphatical phrase im the Greek is, partly 
deprived of its peculiar import by the looser rendering to whicha 
paraphrase almost necessarily leads. An example, of this, it oc- 
curs to us, may be found in the beginning) of the twelfth chapter, 
where the implied contrast between the ancient oblations enjoined 
upon the Israelites, and the /iving sacrifice and reasonable service 
required of Christians, is not so clearly brought out as it is im,the 
authorized version. ‘ Seeing then that the divine merey,, through 
Christ, is extended to all of you, whether Jews or Gentiles, I be- 
seech you, my brethren, by this mercy to offer up your, persons 
as a living sacrifice, dedicated to God; which sacrifice wall be dfa- 
vourably accepted by him: for this is the service which, simece the 
ceremonial sacrifices of the Mosaic law have been abolished, God 
reasonably expects at your hands.” Here the, Aargsiav 
does not possess the prominence to which it is entitled.) |...» 

We regret that our limits do not permit us. to attempt an, analy- 
sis of the Notes, which constitute in many respects, the most 
valuable part of the volume. Besides those furnished by. the au- 
thor himself the reader will find a selection from the ablest divines 
and most enlightened critics who have devoted their powers to, the 
elucidation of Scripture. In our eyes, however, this, work de- 
serves its chief commendation not so much for what it has accom- 
plished as for the plan of study which it opens upto the young 
divine ; showing, by a very successful example, the aid. which may 
be brought to theological investigation, from the stores,of general 
literature, and especially from those other sources where the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge is not altogether unmixed. 
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Arr. V.—A Visit to the Seven Churches of Asia; with an Ex- 
cursion mto Pisidia; contaming Remarks on the G 
and Antiquities of those Countrtes, a Map of the Author's 
Routes, and Numerous Inscriptions. By the Rev. Fr. V. J. 

_ Arundell, British Chaplain at Smyrna. London: Rodwell. 


Tue Seven Churches in Asia, or such of them the sites of which 
were known, attracted the attention of an English Clergyman at 
the close of the XVIIth Century, when they were visited by Dr. 
Smith, from Constantinople, in 1671. In his account of this 
journey, the Traveller speaks of some English Gentlemen from 
Smyrna, who preceded him im the same attempt by a few years; 
and taking into consideration the very slight difficulties which ap- 
pear to attend the task, and the interest attaching to its comple- 
tion, we cannot but feel surprised that it has uot been more fre- 
quently undertaken. Dr. Smith, however, had the fear of robbers 
very strongly before his eyes ; and as a safeguard against them/and 
other perils of the way, himself and his three fellow-tourists were 
accompanied by three grooms, two Armenian Christians, two 
stout aud honest Janissaries, and, not of least importance—a cook. 
Moreover the Cadi of Smyrna warned the party to be well armed, 
and talked in sad and desperate misgiving of the murderous vil- 
lains abroad on the highways. “ag Ande 

~ But Dr. Smith returned in safety. He brought with him nu- 
merous Inscriptions, discovered ‘Thyatira at Ak-hissar, and made 
a shrewd conjecture respecting Laodicea at Eski-hissar. An 
attempt was made to deprive him of the credit of these discove- 
ries seven years afterwards, by the rival claim of the well known 
Sir Paul Rycaut and Dr. John Luke, at that time respectively 
Consul and Chaplain at Smyrna. ‘Their narrative is less satisfac- 
tory than that of Dr. Smith, and oddly enough they forbear to 
meution his previous visit to the hitherto untrodden ground. 
But there is more than one kind of tricks upon Travellers.” The 
Jealousy of invention and the desire to be reputed to have planted 
the foot upon spots— 


nullius ante 

Trita solo 

may lead men otherwise honourable to acts inconsistent with 
honour; and such, it is much to be feared, is the secret of Sir 
Paul Rycaut’s silence. ~Pococké visited three of the Churches; 
Chandler, five; Dallaway, in our own times, has described 
Smyrna, Ephesus, and Pergamus, and Mr. Lindsay, Chaplain 
at Constantinople, in 1817, achieved the whole seven, and com- 
municated his journey to the Missionary Register. 
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Such is the sum of printed English information relative to the 
Churches of the Apocalypse before Mr. Arundell undertook their 
survey, which he has very ably and fully performed. ‘The volume 
before us is a plain unpretending narrative of his journey; 
which, although it does not contain any “ hair-breadth scapes” or 
‘‘imminent deadly” dangers, nevertheless, from the nature of its 
subject, is sufliciently attractive both to the Chnistian and the 
Scholar. 

Mr. Arundell was accompanied b¥ Mr. Hartley, a Church Mis. 
sionary resident at Smyrna; which city they quitted on the after- 
noon of March 28, 1826. ‘Their attendants were four in number, 
Memet, a janissary of the English consulate; Melchon, an Arme- 
nian, proprietor of their horses, for each of which they were to 
pay nine piastres a day; Mustapha, a Suregee, and Nicola, a 
Greek servant. ‘Their firman was very strongly couched, and 
embraced the whole of Asia Mimor. Besides this, the Pasha 
of Smyrna (who appears to have been a magistrate of stronger 
nerves than his predecessor in the time of Dr. Smith, for he spoke 
nothing of cut-throats), gave them a feskeray through his Govern- 
ment, and sundry letters of introduction. One double-barrelled 
gun and a well-stocked medicine chest, completed their baggage. 

Their route was first by Sedikney, over Mount Corax, at the 
western extremity of T'molus, to Aiasaluk (Ephesus). Of the first- 
named town we are presented with the following striking anec- 
dote:— 

“In the summer of 1824, when nearly a hundred thousand Turks 
encamped at Changlee, allured from all parts of Anatolia by the prospect 
of the rich plunder of Samos, Sedikney was a principal thoroughtare. 
The villagers, who in the best times are wretchedly poor, had just 
been visited by one ruinous plague ; their corn and yineyards were de- 
voured by innumerable flights of locusts; and it was at this moment that 
they were called upon by the primates of the village to supply their pro- 
portions towards the food and lodgings of the thousands and tens of 
thousands who conacked there on their way to Samos. The entire means 
of these poor creatures were speedily exhausted ; the men secreted them- 
selves among the mountains, while their wives and children found au 
asylum in the houses of Madame d'Hochepied and Mr. Van Lennep, 
abandoning their cottages wholly to the troops. Before they were re- 
duced tothis extremity, they had also suffered, as may be imagined, much 
personal ill treatment ; and an instance of the special interference of Pro- 
vidence occurred, of so extraordinary a vature, that had I not occupied 
a house in the village at the time, and had the most satisfactory as- 

surances of the truth of the story, I should have been as incredulous as 
perhaps many of my readers, Several beyracks, or companies of soldiers, 
had entered the village one afternoon, many of them composed of noto- 
riously bad characters. ‘Their chief, called the beyractar, or bearer of 
the colours, fired by wine or rackee, sallied out in the evening, and pur- 
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suing a young woman, who sought, shelter in a house, knocked, at the 
door, and tried to force admittance, , The owner of the house, a respect- 
able Greek widow, opening the door, attempted mildly to dissuade ‘him 
from further pursuit. ‘The man, enraged at the escape of the girl, drew 
his sabre, and made, or attempted to make, a violent blow at the widow. 
The hand of Providence arrested the stroke; the blade sna in two 
pieces before it fell on its victim. ‘The villain paused, as if conscious ‘of 
a controlling Power; but presently drawing a pistol, he pointed. it, 
ulled the trigger; but it missed fire. He drew a second pistol, and was 
in the act of taking aim again, when another fellow, who bad, accompa- 
nied him, pulled him away forcibly, saying, ‘ Let her alone; don’t you 
see her time is not yet come ?”—Resolved upon some revenge, the vil- 
lain, though he returned the pistol to bis belt, snatched up an infant 
child, and carried it off. Providence again interfered in behalf of inno- 
cence; and while the fellow was asleep, it was taken out of his arms b 
one of his own men, and restored to its parent."’—pp. 13—15. Set 


On the afternoon of the second day, the travellers reached 
Ephesus, now presenting heaps of stone which the antiquary 
knows not how to assign, and a few mud cottages scattered over 
a wide pestilential morass. ‘To Chandler’s description (which 
Mr. Arundell reprints to the occupation of fifteen of his pages), 
the latter writer has added but little, and that little is chistly Wide 
torical. He had visited Ephesus two years before the journey 
which he is now recounting; and at that time a Turk, whose 
shed he occupied, his Arab servant, and a single Greek, com- 
posed the whole population, some Turcomans excepted, whose 
black tents were pitched among the ruins. © es 

The 5th of April saw Mr. Arundell at Eski-hissar (Laodicea), 
a spot almost equally desolate with Ephesus, but presenting re- 
mains of great stateliness and extent. In the Circus the trayel- 
ler found an inscription stating its dedication to Vespasian, and 
that it occupied twelve years in building; a sufficient testimony to 
its maguificence. But we hasten on, because here again the 
ruins are described from former and very accessible authorities. . 

Somewhere near Khonas is the site of Colosse, but although 
Mr. Arunadell found numerous fragments scattered in all direc- 
tions about the present town, it- by no means appears that he 
ascertained to his satisfaction the position of the ancient city. 
Denare was fully examined by Mr. Arundell, who at first was in- 
clined to call it Apotlonia, not Apameia, as both Pococke and 
Chandler supposed, and as Colonel Leake has conclusively de- 
cided. At Isbarta a somewhat ludicrous event enlivens. the 
tour :— 


« We retired to rest at an early hour, and in no long time I was awoke 
out of & sound sleep by a voice exclaiming, ‘ What is this! what is it! 
I have hold:of a man's hand, a man’s hand, really a man’s hand! | 
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was alarmed, for our apartment having no fastening to the door, it was 
not an impossible thing that, among the multitude of characters in the 
khan, some thief had crept in, The alarm was quickly given, but it was 
almost as quickly discovered that it was the alarmist’s own hand, which 
he had grasped so firmly in the other as to occasion a stoppage of the cir- 
culation, Some Armenians, who slept in an adjoining apartment sepa. 
rated only by a very thin partition, were sadly alarmed, and we heard 
one of them saying his prayers for a full hour afterwards with uncommon 
earnestness.” —pp. 120, 121. 

Here they were visited by some priests, who earnestly begged 
for copies of the Greek Testament, and “ in the course of a long 
and serious conversation, lamented their ignorance, confessing, to 
use their own terms, that they were as blind as asses. Aglason 
(Sagelassus) fully repaid the labour which they took in hunting 
for its ruins, and more than one inscription removed all doubt 
as to its site. ‘The modern village, which is very beautifully situ- 
ated among vine-clad and well-wooded fields, at the foot of 
lofty mountains perpetually capped with snow, contains 100 
Turkish houses, and the manners of the inhabitants are far more 
simple and hospitable than in spots nearer the coast. Bourdour, 
their next station, is a very considerable town; it is said to con- 
tain 4000 Turkish houses, 150 Greek, and 30 Armenian, the 
bazaars were crowded, and there was much appearance of trade. 
Tanning, dyeing of leather, weaving, and bleaching. are the chief. 
manufactures. It produces excellent wine, not unlike Frontignac 
in flavour. Among other visitors, Mr. Arundell received a slave 
dealer, who was conveying about a dozen male and female Afr- 
cans to Constantinople, where their price averages from 123 to 
170 dollars each. ‘The condition of these unhappy beings 1s, 
in one respect, far better than that of their brethren who are 
objects of traffic among us Christians. The Turks, like the Jews, 
have their year of Jubilee, every seventh, and its return releases 
the captive. ‘The Koran enjoins this deliverance, and moreover 
it is always stipulated for in the articles of purchase. 

The slave-dealer conversed in bad English and good Italian, 
and does not appear to have shown himself a disagreeable visitor, 
a character which cannot be given of another person by whom he 
was succeeded. 

“‘ We had a narrow escape this afternoon, A well-dressed Turk paid 
us a visit, introduced by a Greek professor of medicine. We discovered 


the nature of his disorder just in time to avoid a fellow suffering, and as 


it does not bear the most reputable character in genteel society, we had 
great reason to be thankful. 


“ The Greek doctor requested ime to accompany him to his shop, a0 
apartment in the khan well filled with bottles and other evidences of the 


profound science of the professor. He candidly admitted that he knew 
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vo more of medicine than he had Jearnt from an old tattered Greek phar- 
wacopoeia ; that the bottles were more for show than. use; and his grand 
catholicon was a pill, producing at the same moment a tin case contain- 
ing at least two okes (five pounds) of pills. They were not, however, 
like the doctor's at Tocat, covered with gold-leaf; but, if not composed 
of bread and water, they were quite as unlikely to be of any service. I 
yentured to suggest sulphur as the best remedy for his unfortunate 
patient, but he would hear of nothing but his pills, and perbaps he was 
right: sulphur was not always to be had; but he might say, and in effect 
did reply to me, in the words of the doctor of Tocat to Hajji Baba, ‘ as 
Jong as there is bread and water to be had, I am never at a loss for a pill, 
I perform all my cures with them, accompanied with the words Inshal- 
lah and Mashallah.’ 

“ There was, however, another genuine and primitive medicine in his 
shop, which I should do him an injustice if I neglected to mention, — It 
was hartshorn, that is to say, an enormous stag’s horn, which he pow- 
dered and gaye in substance. 

“ Dr. Anastasius, for such was his name, gaye us a sad account 
of three Hungarian physicians, one of whom we have had occasion to 
speak of before as settled in Isbarta, who, sacrificing their faith to their 
interest, had renounced Christ and taken the turban. One of these had, 
very shortly after his apostacy, been thrown from his horse, and was 
killed on the spot.”—pp. 149—151. 


The accommodations of a Turkish cafenét are not of the most 
splendid description; for the most part they afford one small 
apartment, rarely exceeding sixteen feet by twelve, built of mud 
bricks, and thatched with a flat roof of reeds, which in wet 
weather, until they become saturated, admit the rain very plenti- 
fully, Coffee, as the name of the hotel implies, is the main, if 
not the sole article which it furnishes :— , 


“On the right was hung up the iron coffee roaster ; opposite, from 
another nail, was suspended the tripod; on the hearth at the left was 
placed a small round wooden box of coffee, with a small iron spoon, 
about one-eighth the size of a small tea-spoon. When a visitor came in, 
and from the weather they were numerous, immediately three spoonfuls 
of coffee were put into a small coffee boiler of tin, holding about a very 
small teacup, and the boiler filled up with hot water from an earthen jug 
which stood before the fire, and in which the grounds or thick coffee 
from the small boiler were regularly poured. In about two or three se- 
conds after this was placed on the fire, it was ready to be served, 
indicated, by boiling over. _ By the side of the round coffee box stood a 
small earthen pan with water, in which the cups were wasbed after being 
used, and then placed on a small shelf by its side. The lamp or chande- 
lier was a piece of bent iron, with the end turned up to fix itself against 
the side of the chimney. Almost the only remaining article of furniture 
undescribed was the money box with a hole in the top.”—pp. 20, 21. 


In the cafenet in which Mr. Arundell endeavoured to sleep on 
his road back to Denizli, horses, camels, asses, crickets, and 
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‘Turks were among his bedfellows; and his Suregee, Mustapha, 
who seems to have revelled in Epicurean imaginations or recol- 
lections during his dreams, kept bawling out “ Pillau, Pillay!” 
through the whole night. On the following night he had scarcely 
retired to rest before he was disturbed by a noise which he ima- 
gined to proceed from a cat or a rat attacking his larder, till he 
was undeceived by the torrents which found their way through 
his bed clothes. 

At Allah Sher (Philadelphia) they were very hospitably received 
and entertained by the Greek Bishop. From him they learned 
that the city contained 3000 Turkish houses and about a tenth 
of that number of Greek; that there were twenty-five Churches, 
in only five of which divine service was performed weekly, in the 
remainder once ina year. From his window he pointed toa 
brick arch as part of the Church of the Apocalypse, and dedicated 
to St. John. ‘Though the assertion was absurd, the remains evi- 
dently were of great antiquity, and probably belonged to the first 
Christian Church dedicated in Philadelphia. The Bishop affirmed 
that the Christian population was increasing, On inquiry for 
some MSS. of the Gospels which were said to be preserved in 
one of the Churches, the Bishop was unacquainted with them, 
but a Priest recollected formerly to have seen “ some very old 
pieces of parchment,” which be sull farther ascertained had been 
cut up by children. ‘The travellers were informed that in the 
neighbourhood of Cwsarea there still existed a MS. of the Gos- 
pels, in capital letters, which the ‘Turks held in such high venera- 
tion that they always sent for it when they put a Greek upon his 
oath, 

On the 25th of April they reached Sardis, a name awakening 
some of the most interesting recollections of History. The 
Acropolis and most of the neighbouring mountains are of a red- 
dish sandstone crumbled into very extraordinary and fantastic 
outlines. 

‘The acropolis is of extremely difficult and dangerous ascent, and 
the few walls at its summit, in which are an inscription or two, and 
some ancient fragments, including hexagonal and twisted columns, 
would not compensate for the risk and fatigue ; the view is, however, 
magnificent ; the plain of the Hermus, the tumulus of Halyattes, the 
Gygean lake, &c. In my first visit to Sardis last December, I was 
accompanied by some naval friends ; one of whom, with the fearlessness 
so characteristic of a British sailor, mounted to the top of a high but 
narrow fragment, considerably out of perpendicular, and inclining over 
that tremendous precipice, which Croesus neglected to guard, as believing 
it to be wholly inaccessible ; the fragment was undermined by many a 


perforation beneath, and at the top the whole crumbled under the touch 
like dust. —p. 
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«Of the temple of Cybele, only two pillars remain at’ present ; the 
‘Turks have recently destroyed the rest, for the sake of the lead connect- 
ing the blocks. It is impossible to behold these magnificent columns, 
of which ‘ the capital,’ says Mr. Cockerell, ‘ appeared to'me to surpass 
any specimen, of the Ionic 1 had seen, im perfection of design and exe- 
cution,’ without being iuexpressibly affected. Colonel Leake believes 
these remains to be antecedent to the capture, of Sardis, by Cyrus, and. 

et the columns are as perfect as if erected yesterday! , 

“The object of greatest interest to the Christian traveller are the 
ruins of two churches ; ove at the back of the mill, said to be the church 
of the Panagia, and another in front of it, called the church of St. John. 
Of the former there are considerable remains, and it is almost wholly 
constructed with magnificent fragments of earlier edifices: it must be 
this to which Colonel Leake alludes, as being perhaps the only one of 
the Seven Churches, of which there are any distinguishable remains ; 
but there are also some remains of the church of Pergamus. Of the 
other, there are several stone piers, having fragments of brick arches 
above them, and standing east aud west. When Smith wrote, a Chris- 
tian church, having at the entrance several curious pillars, was appro- 
priated to the service of the mosque. 3 ) 

‘A theatre, and stadium connected with it, are distinguishable under 
the northern brow of the acropolis, but the remains are few. Mr. 
Cockerell calculates the exterior Maibebee of the theatre at three hundred 
and ninety-six feet, and the interior one hundred and sixty-two, 

*“* Of the supposed Gerusia, called also the house of Croesus, which 
lies in the plain to the westward of the acropolis, I measured the first 
room, semicircular at both ends. It was one hundred and fifty-six feet 
long, by’ forty-two and a halt wide; and the walls, celebrated for the 
durability of the bricks, were ten feet and a half thick. Might not this 
have been the gymnasium? 

“There are some other remains, built of very massy stones, now 
much corroded by age, on the eastern side of the acropolis, near a small 
stream, one of the branches of the Pactolus which runs down into the 
Hermus. These remains appear to have been oblong apartments, once 
evidently arched, and standing north and south ; the bed of the adjoin- 
ing stream and the stones are not golden at present, but of a dark 
ochreous colour, as if containing iron.”—p. 179, 180. 


Thyatira is approached by a very long line of cypresses, pop- 
lars, and other trees, among which are embosomed the minarets of 
several mosques. Its population is estimated at 300 Greek 
houses, 30 Armenian, and 1000 Turkish. It contains nine 
mosques, one Armenian, and one Greek Church; the last named 
is wretchedly poor, and so much under the level of the church-yard , 
as to require five steps to descend into it. The Bishop of Ephe- 
sus is dpysepsd¢ of Thyatira. At Magnesia, Chishull (who wrote 
in 1747) speaks of a manufactory of red stained glass. Mr. Arun- 
dell was disappointed at finding the art of attaming that colour 
completely unknown. ‘ Every other colour has been brought, T 
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apprehend, to the highest perfection possible in England; but, if 


ae L am not misinformed, red glass of a particular tint is still a 

oe desideratum : and yet I have often seen it in the stained windows 

ba, Ne of Turkish houses.” 

gag Mr. Arundell returned to Smyrna on the 28th of Apmil, and on 
an the 5th of September following ‘he commenced a second tour, In 
which he was accompanied by his former Armenian comrade 
. ia Melchon, Memet a Suregee (whose principal talents as he after- 
— wards found consisted in sleeping and eating water melons), Cop- 
stantine a Greek servant, and six horses. His secand route was 
> io directed along the Cayster instead of the Meander. At Demish an 
adventure occurred which Mr. Arundel) shall tell in his own words. 
#Es Sy ; “ Having breakfasted, I went in pursuit of medals which might lead 
a to some knowledge of the ancient history of this place. My inquiries 
a. brought a host of Armenians, Turks, and Greeks, making my little 
ta chamber (in which the thermometer at half past two was ninety-six, 
1 ee and at four near one hundred), hot beyond sufferance. I saw only four 
Ea Ss a medals ; two of Hypepa, and two of Asis; but such ridiculous value 
toa was attached to them, that it was impossible to purchase. A circum- 
t- ee stance occurred which proved that the Turks are much better informed, 
i at least in every thing connected with their own language and history, 
Pea ‘ than we are usually disposed to allow. A splendidly dressed ‘Turk came 

. -e into the khan, to whom the others paid so much respect that T fancied 

o* aa he was the aga of the place, and probably he was so.—He was very 

7 _ anxious to tell me that he had a very curious ancient coin, and that he 
ene had sent a person to fetch it. Ina short time it came, and proved to 
7 be a coin of one of the Saracenic caliphs, having on one side a Cufic 
a inscription. He asked me if I knew whai it was. I replied that it was 
a coin of no value; that the letters were Cufic, Eski Arab; that I 
ics ty could not read them, and that very few people could; that I felt quite 
+ % | sure nobody in Demish could read them. ‘The Turk said, I will show 
> ? a you that you are mistaken, and immediately putting the coin into the 
- - to hand of an old white-bearded Imaun, directed him to read it. The old 
i man, having put on his spectacles in due form, and rubbed off the dirt, 
Se letter after letter, with his finger, began to read; and to my astonish- 
Bea? ment read every word to the perfect satisfaction of every body around 
; _—s him. I only remember the date 1262 or 1267, and the word Melec.”— 
206, 207 
PP 
x +a The old Imaum appears to us to have had it all his own way. 
ee If Mr. Arundell was unable to read the inscription, he could 
ae have had little check upon any one who chose to favour him with 
fae a Laudate Dominum in calis in an unknown tongue, 
pS An elderly Turk on the banks of the Poetical stream which he 
ie was now following, assured him that he had never seen any swans 
either on the Cayster or on the lake near its source. Luckily 
: ns a for Pagan legends, there is no chance of a dearth of poplars on 
tis the Po, or of gold dust in Pactolus. 
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Not far from Debrent, crepe 

“ Passing a small cottage, a young and very pretty Turkish girl ran 
out uf it, and eagerly asked all of us individually, even my Frank hat 
was overlooked, if we had news of her. brother? If he was come from 
Samos? How long since he had left Segigek? Large bodies of troops 
had been assembled at the latter place to be taken by the capitan pacha 
to Samos, ‘The innocent simplicity of this poor girl was truly affecting ; 


throwing off that extraordinary disposition to concealment from the eyes: 
of men, and especially strangers, which is so characteristic of all the 


Tarkish women, she ran out even without a veil, and forgot every thing 
in the idea of the return of a beloved brother.”—p. 219. 


At Tripolis, Mr. Arundell came once more upon the Ma- 
ander. 


‘‘Qur course was north-east, and the Meander flowed slong, wide 
and muddy, parallel with the road. At a quarter past eleven we found 
acafenét, and rested there till twelve. Near it is an ancient circular 
bath, with hot waters. There were females within, and on their retiring, 
I tried the heat, and found it 108°; but perhaps in the centre, where 
the spring spouted up, much more, This, like all Turkish baths, is first 
appropriated to the use of the females, who enter it early in the morning, 
and occupy it till about noon; during the rest of the day, till evening, 
the men brite in it. Now as the whole night is necessary to suffer the 
foul water to pass off, it is evident that the benefit arising from the purity 
of the water, and its medicinal virtues, if it possesses any, can only be 
received by those who first enter it, and there would naturally be a 
competition for this privilege. I do not know how far this may illus- 
trate the pool of Bethesda, and the case of the poor man, who had no 
friend to put him sufficiently early into the bath. The spouting or 
rather boiling up of the ceniral spring may well be termed the troubling 
of the water; perhaps at Bethesda this was only at intervals, and not 
continued as in the bath of Tripolis,"—pp. 227, 228. 


Alfachlar seems to have been an uncomfortable resting place. 
“| should have slept soundly,” says Mr. Arundell, “ if my horse 
had not thought proper to share my bed.” A second visit to 
Apameia convinced him of his error in calling it Apollonia. 
He now bent northward to the Hermus, and from a mistake of 
his guide which prolonged his journey, determined to visit Per- 
gamus. On the road to Adala he fell in with a travellmg Pasha, 


“‘ Sunday, September 17,—Awoke at a very early period, by the pass- 
ing of horsemen, and loaded camels, horses, and mules, without number. 
It was the pasha of Magnesia, Mustapha, going to take possession of his 
new appointment at Aleppo; a pashalike, I imagine, far less desirable 
as a residence than that of Magnesia; though perhaps superior in ime 
portance and emolument. In our last journey in April, we had fallen 
in with his suite going to Constantinople ; probably his appointment 
was then decided on, or perhaps a man of Mustapha’s determined cou- 
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rage was considered necessary to overawe any’ turbulent dispositions 
among the janissaries in the pashalike of Aleppo. 

‘« Whatever might be the'style in which pashas iravelled. in the: ders 
of Drummond, certainly nothing could be more imposing or magnificent 
than this journeying of Mustapha Pasha. A great mauy of his suite, 
the principal officers, came into our shed, expecting to find it a cafends. 
It was amusing to see their attendants, one after another, preparing 
coffee, &c., for their masters, A circular flat box, covered, with red 
leather, in which about a dozen coffee cups and their silver zaphis were 
neatly arranged in compartments lined with cotton, and a cylindrical 
red leather case, containing the coffee and boiler, composed generally 
the whole travelling apparatus. ‘They were succeeded by ‘the pasha's 
son, a fine lad of princely appearance ; he seemed quite conscious. of 
his rank ; and the services of the principal officers to him were ‘most 
obsequious. There was a great struggle for a long time between two 
of these large turbaned gentlemen (they wore blue cylindrical fluted 
caps, with enormous folds of white muslin), and I at last discovered it 
was simply for the honour of first giving the lad some sweetmeats.— 

p. 204, 260. 

“The winding along the ravine road of this interminable line of 
horsemen, magnificently habited in every costume, and of their fine 
spirited horses as gorgeously caparisoned, the foot soldiers, principally 
Albanians, in their most characteristic dresses, fhe delhis with their long 
spears, and high cylindrical black cape (two or three feet high, and six 
inches in breadth), camels and camel drivers, mules and muleteers, &e. 
&c,, presented a sight curious and picturesque in the extreme. No less 
than two thousand persons composed the pasha’s suite. He was himselt 
in the rear with his harem. 

** We left our shed at seven o'clock, and retraced our course by the 
mountain side. We observed last evening that this road had_ been 
recently repaired, It was for this passage of the pasha to his govern- 
ment, and a striking illustration of Scripture, ‘ He shall prepare the way 
before him,’ the rough places were attempted to be made plain ; but, 
from the winding direction of the mountain, the crooked cool not be 
made straight. "The Taktaravans of the ladies of the hatem will find 
still a difficult passage, and have many a terrible jog.”—p. 266. 


Mr. Arundell made a computation of the comparative walking 
speed of a camel and a horse. A camel steps seventy paces iu a 
minute, which, calculating from 18 inches to @ feet for each 

yace, 1s somewhat below three miles an hour. The horse which 

he rode (alas for the sorry jade!) never altered his pace from a 
walk ; he stepped from 12 to 16 inches, and made 120 paces im 
a minute. His rate consequently was very little more t hath that 
of the camel. 

Pergamus has now but a single church. It is a poor shed 
covered with earth, on the ascent of the Castle bill. Beneath it 
are the remains of the once magnificent pile dedicated to St. John, 
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the &ys0s GzoAdyos, conjectured to be one of those erected by Theo- 
dosius. It is constructed of brick, with marble ornaments, _ Its 
length as 225 ft. . The anterior was divided into aisles. by two rows 
of granite columns, of which plentiful fragments are still remain- 
ing. On each side of the semicircular tabune, at the distance of 
SO feet from it, still remams a dome crowning a reom more than 
100 feet in height, and 40 in diameter. The vault underneath 
the building is now used as a workshop for coarse pottery. | A 
second church, perhaps of still greater antiquity, has been con- 
verted into a mosque. $5 

_The read between Pergamus and Smyrna offers little to detain 
us, and we rejoice to bring Mr. Arundell im safety once again to 
his flock on the 22nd of September. Appended to the volume 
are a few illustrative notes; some of them from the pen of Col. 
Leake, and therefore of course valuable; and several lithographic 
plates of inscriptions. ‘The publication is one which will. be 
found very useful to a traveller in the neighbourhood of Smyrna, 
and does credit to the intelligence, the research, and abeve all to 
the modesty of its author. 


Art. VI.— Essays on some of the Difficulties in the Writings of 


St. Paul, and in other Parts of the New Testament, By R. 
Whately, D.D. Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, and late 
Fellow of Oriel College. London. Fellowes. 1828, Qs,.. 


Ir is a very remarkable fact, that, of the difficulties which have, 
in all ages, beset the Interpreters of the Sacred Writings, no im 
considerable portion has arisen out of the very circumstance 
which, at first sight, might seem to promise an exemption from 
the doubts that hang over all other compositions, namely, that the 
authors of these writings were inspired men. When we sit down 
to extract the sense out of performances merely human, we dis- 
charge the task with a constant recollection that the authors de- 
liver themselves “ like men of this world.” We take the ordinary 
idioms and usages of speech just as we find them. We are not 
discomposed by a fair and moderate frequency of paradox and 
seeming contradiction, If the inconsistency be not. glaring and 
outrageous, we are willing to ascribe it partly to the imperfection 
of language, partly to the momentary predominance of some par- 
ticular views or notions, partly to the writer's anxiety to secure 
the attention and the assent of his readers, to some position of 
more than ordinary importance, and partly to the desire of occa- 
sionally stimulating their faculties by an application of the various 
and legitimate resources of the rhetorical art. ‘These are. cons 
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siderations which save us a vast deal of perplexity when we are 
engaged with the works of fallible and unaided intellects. Nor 
so when we address ourselves to the Oracles of God. The so- 
lemnity of the subject, the sanctity of the persons who speak to 
us, and the supreme authority with which they are invested, all 
conspire to overpower us with a sense of reverential awe, and to 
fetter that free discretion which we should bring with us into a 
other department of criticism. ‘The daring figures, and the 
diction, and the “ brave neglects” of the poet or the orator, fur- 
nish but little work for the commentator; unless he should, 
haply, be one of that gifted generation who can oppose to the 
brightest emanations of genius, the Cimmerian fog of a sluggish, 
impassive imagination; or who, by some vile and sordid alchemy, 
can manage to condense the element which electrifies the world, 
into a coarse material for eternal dissertation and diatribe. 
Readers of a different stamp from this, are content to receive the 
hiving flame at once into their souls, without waiting for a tardy 
process of manipulation and analysis. But the case ts different 
when we are to catch the words of eternal life from Prophets and 
Evangelists. We then scarcely dare to think of rhetoric, or of 
eloquence, or of poetry. We remember only that we are in the 
presence of men from whom we are to learn the things that belong 
to our eternal peace: and every word that proceedeth out of their 
lips is, accordingly, to be treasured up im our hearts, as full of 
precious and divine wisdom. Not a sentence or a phrase that 
comes from an inspired tongue must be received as we receive 
the sayings of mere human genius or talent. ‘The accents of in- 
— are not sent forth at random among the sons of mea. 
They are uttered, not for the purpose of raising commotion in the 
imaginative faculties of man, but of conveying necessary truths 
into the depths of his spirit! And, in consequence of thoughts 
like these, 1t often comes to pass, that almost every syllable of the 
Sacred Scriptures immediately on entering the mind, is there at 
once petrified into doctrine. ‘The glowing exhortation, or the 
bold, impressive, and paradoxical statement, is congealed into 
the solid form of an immutable dogma. ‘The celestial spirit 
which issued from the mouth of an Apostle, and might have 
** breathed a soul beneath the ribs of death” is, by some perverse 
operation, condensed into a massy and inflexible tenet, or moulded, 
perhaps, into the sharp, angular, geometrical figure of a quin- 
quarticular controversy ! 

In this propensity to consider every portion of Scripture as 
strictly oracular, we may, perhaps, discover the origin of all the 
various schools of allegorical, tropological, and mystical interpre- 
tation. In the estimation of the masters of Israel, not only every 
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sentence, but almost every syllable. and every letter of the sacred 
text involyed a mystery... Their reverence. for the. words. of 
inspiration forbade the exposition of them upon the. same _ prin- 
ciples which would be applicable. to any mortal composition. 
These scruples, probably, drove them first to, a strict and literal 
interpretation of every word; and this rigorous. system soon per- 
plexed them in contradictory statements, and in representations 
with the perfections of God: and their 
only refuge from these difficulties was ma fantastic style of in- 
terpretation, which tended to convert the Law and the Prophets 
into a repertory of the most gigantic absurdities. It is quite 
notorious that the early Christians were deeply infected with a 
sunilar spirit, and may be said, in a great measure, to have bor- 
rowed a whole pandect of errors from their predecessors of the 
Synagogue. ‘The system was brought to a disastrous maturity by 
the school of Origen, who too often employed the whole force of 
his mind, aud the whole weight of his erudition, to exclude com» 
mon sense from the office of explaining the Word of God. 

_ Another tremendous evil has sprung from this backwardness to 
recognize in Scripture that colloquial vividness and flexibility of 
expression, or those occasional. bursts of impassioned diction, 
which might reasonably have been expected even in the works of 
men who were speaking as messengers of God, ‘The habit of 
looking for nothing but systematic statement, and_ scientific 
phraseology, has raised out of the language of the sacred writers 
such prodigies of doctrine, and such tempests of controversy, that 
Christianity was for ages converted into an arena, in which un- 
governable spirits were turned out to a conflict with each 
other, or with the monsters of extravagance which Satan was per- 
mitted to let loose upon the Church. It is in no small degree 
owing to this unfortunate misconception that, to the eye of simple 
and peageful men, the pleasant paradise of the Gospel must fre- 
quently appear to be guarded by angry forms and flaming swords, 
which turn every way, and prevent all. approach to the Tree of 
Life! Happily, a more rational mode of interpretation seems 
now to be: generally familiar to our expounders of holy writ. 
Common. seuse is at last permitted to expatiate freely and firmly 
over the ground which, before, was scoured in every direction by 
the careerings of unlicensed fancy, or was timidly measured b 
the footsteps of scrupulous and almost stitious caution. It 
seems now to be understood that the writings of prophets. and 
apostles. are to be interpreted just as we should interpret’ the 
writings of other men; that these writings differ from other com- 
positions only in this, that their meaning, whenever it can be dis- 
covered, will, conduct us into all necessary truth; but that, in the 
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endeavour to discover that meaning, we must resort to the same 
methods which help us to find the sense. of all other ancient au- 
thors. It is at present generally allowed that nothing can be 
more dangerous to seek for emphasis, or for or for 
science, in those parts of the sacred volume in which such things 
never would be looked for, if that volume were the work of unin- 
spired mortals. Every sound expositor at the present day will 
keep in mind that even He who spake as never man spake, yet 
condescended to speak after the manner of men; and that a por- 
tion of the superhuman excellence of his teaching lay in a com- 
plete mastery over all the resources of a free and popular style of 
address. Itis pretty well understood that, if we would reach the 
meaning of an Apostle, we must endeavour to place ourselves in 
his situation, and must spare no paius to become acquainted with 
the errors and the prejudices he had to encounter, and the pecu- 
liar habits of thought and modes of speech which were prevalent 
in his time: and that if, on the contrary, we would heap up to 
ourselves confusion, and follow after the East wind, we could not 
possibly do better than study the sacred writings just as_we 
should pore over a table of regulations, or the clauses of a statute, 
or the sections of a scientific treatise De Finibus Bonorum et 
Matlorum. 
But though much has been done towards a reform in the mode 
of scriptural interpretation, much yet remains to be accomplished. 
The Christian world is still overrun with the abortions engendered 
between zeal and ignorance: and it will task all the energies.of 
wisdom, learning, and piety, thoroughly to purge the Church of 
these monsters. ‘The writer before us is one of the adventurers 
who has sallied forth upon this goodly enterprize, and his former 
achievements in the field of literature and theology proclaim him 
to be well prepared for this honourable service. , | 
He commences his work with an Essay on the Love of Truth, 
which contains, as becometh a tractate on such a subject, sundry 
indubitable verities, on which we forbear to dwell; partly be- 
cause the dissertation might, for aught we can perceive, be just 
as usefully and properly prefixed to a.disquisition on almost.any 
subject within the whole range of morals or divinity, as.to the, 
work before us; and partly because we are rather umpatient to get 
to St. Paul. We accordingly hasten to the second of these E 
says, which relates to the importance of carefully studying the 
writings of that Apostle. In this Essay Dr. Whately labours to 
inculcate the unquestionable truth, that without the Apostolic 
Epistles, our knowledge of the Christian dispensation would have 
been miserably imperfect. If we had no Christian Scriptures but 
the four Gospels we must have been content to learti many of the 
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‘pee aliar doctrines, of our faith, either, from, oral tradition, on from 
‘the writings of uninspired teachers, . Nothing, therefore, can, be 
nore absurd or more ungrateful, than to throw away. those, pre- 
cious reliques of Apostolic labour, which do not indeed present a 
“systematic institute of Christianity, but which, are, throughout, 
jpervaded by the spirit of it, and which contain, though irregularly 
dispersed, the doctrines of the Gospel explained and enforced 
‘with every variety of illustration and expression, By a careful 
study of these invaluable remains, and by a diligent, comparison of 
one part, with another, it is, that. we must attain the knowledge 
of all necessary truth, and, become wise unto Salvation through 
faith that is in Christ Jesus. To abandon them, therefore, be- 
cause they sometimes present an aspect of difficulty or danger, to 
indolent or ill-disposed inquirers, is madly to reject.the gifts of 
God, because they are accompanied with certaim inconvenient 
demands upon our humility, our courage, and our patience, 
__ It. is a very striking circumstance that the Church, should, at 
this day, be most deeply indebted for her knowledge to the very 
person who, before his conversion, most furiously sought her de- 
“The most precious part of this treasure we have from the pen of 
St. Paul; he being the author of the far greater part of the, Epistles, 
(about five-sixths of the whole,) and also furnishing, even, a greater 
variety still of instruction than in proportion to this amount, on account 
of the variety of the times, and circumstances, and occasions, which 
produced them, and of the persons to whom they were written :—indi- 
viduals and entire churches; Jews and Gentiles; converts of his own 
making, and strangers to his person ; European and Asiatic ; sound and 
zealous Christians, and the negligent or misguided. The same faith is 
taught to all; the ‘same duties enforced on all; but various points of 
faith and of practice are dwelt ov in each, according to the several oc- 
casions. ‘This very thing, however,—the variety of the circumstances, 
the temporary and local allusions, and, in short, the thorough, earnest, 
business-like style of his letters,—cannot but increase the difficulty, in 
some places, of ascertaining the writer's meaning; and those who are 
too indolent to give themselves any trouble on the subject, shelter them- 
selves under the remark of St. Peter, that the Epistles of Paul contain 
‘things ‘hard td be understood; which they that are unlearned wrest to 
their own destruction!" Unledrned, '¢)¢. not in systems of human philo- 
sophy, bat!in! the truths’ revealed in the Bible. No doubt his writings 
do contaid “things hard to be understood,” but that is a reason why 
Christians should take the more pains to understand them, and why those 
who are commissioned by, the chief Shepherd for that purpose, should 
the more diligently explain, them to their flocks.”-——Essays on some of 
the Difficulties in the Writings of St. Paul, pp. 59, 60. |. r 
But the obscurity of St.Paul is not the only subject of com- 
plaint and outcry. ‘They are pregnant, it’seems, with danger as 
NO. X.—APR. 1829. BB 
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well as difficulty. ‘They form the chief magazine from which, in 
all ages, fanaticism has seized the most destructive implements 
for laying waste the peace, the humility, and even the virtue and 
holiness of thousands; so that Paul may almost be said to have 
made as fearful havoc in the Church by his CAristian writings, 
as he once did by his Anti-Christian persecution! Both these 
charges of difficulty and danger are, in truth, scarcely worthy of any 
serious refutation; or, at all events, require no other answer than 
that which may be found in a suggestion of Dr, Whately’s, that 
“ the chief objection to St. Paul's writings is not from the things 
hard to be understood, which they contam, but from the things 
eaty to be understood;” not from doctrines dangerous to the 
morality of ignorant and misguided multitudes, but from doc- 
trines dangerous and formidable to the spirit of pride and of self 
indulgence, whether carnal or itellectual. Nothing can be more 
dishonest, or more hateful to God, than the clamour which de- 
nounces peril to the virtue of the public, when nothing 1s _ really 
threatened but the arrogance and the folly, and the vice of those 
who are raising the outcry. ‘That such is the true spirit of the 
hostility sometimes vented against the works of Paul of ‘Tarsus, 
there can be no reasonable doubt: and it is a temper that, when- 
ever it appears, deserves to be exposed with indignant and merciless 
reprobation. Not that his works have any thing to fear from the 
very worst which can be accomplished by the most powerful and 
malignant opposition. On the contrary, they may safely invite 
and challenge the fiercest assault of fool-hardy ignorance, or per- 
verted erudition, 

“* Next, after an able, and full, and interesting vindication and expla- 
nation of St. Paul's writings, the sort of work whose appearance ouglit 
most to be hailed, is a plausible attack on them; which, indeed, is the 
most likely to call forth the other. His labours can never be effectually 
frustrated except by being kept out of sight: whatever brings him into 
notice, will ultimately bring him into triumph; all the malignity and 
the sophistry of his adversaries will not only assail him in vain, but will 
lead in the end to the perfecting of his glory, and the extension of his 
Gospel. They may scourge him uncondemned, like the Roman magis- 
trates at Philippi ;—they may inflict on him the lashes of calumnious 
censure,—but they cannot silence him; they may thrust him into a 
dungeon, and fetter him with their strained interpretations; but his 
voice will be raised, even at the midnight of unchristian darkness, and 
will be heard effectually ; his pose doors will burst open as with an 
earthquake, and the fetters will fall from his hands ; and even strangers 
to Gospel-truth will fall down at the feet of him, even Paul, to make 
that momentous inquiry, “‘ What shall I do to be saved ?"’— Essays on 
sume of the Difficulties, &c. pp. 73, 74. 


We have found it impossible to accompany Dr. Whately in his 
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reflections on the importance of studying the writings of St. Paul, 
without certain emotions of astonishment at the prevailing prac- 
tice of confinmg the examination of candidates for deacon’s 
orders to the four Gospels, and Acts of the Apostles, to the utter 
exclusion of the Apostolical Epistles. ‘There might, indeed, be 
something to say for this usage, if the year between deacon’s and 
priest’s orders were a year of probationary silence; orif the public 
ministrations of the deacon were confined to the desk, and the 
pulpit were closed against him till his advancement to the higher 
degree. But we should be desperately puzzled to devise a vin- 
dication for the practice of granting a man a license to explain 
St. Paul the very next Sunday after his ordination, and» yet 
abstaining most scrupulously from any inquiry into his qualifica- 
tions for that arduous office.* It might perhaps be some remedy 
for the evil, to make an examination in the Epistles optional for 
the candidates; and withholding the license to preach from those 
who should decline the trial, or should be found to fail. ‘The 
deacon’s orders might very properly be conferred, without the 
permission to undertake a duty for which the aspirant ts clearly 
unprepared: and he should be distinctly informed that a diligent 
study of the Epistles in the interval would be absolutely requisite 
to entitle him to priest’s orders a twelvemonth afterwards. It 
may, indeed, be possibly alleged that the evil of the existing prac- 
tice is, in reality, much less formidable than may be imagmed, 
because the unqualified deacon will, probably, be withheld, either 
by indolence or by modesty, from attempting a task for which he 
must know himself to be unfit; and will resort to the published 
labours of our standard divines, instead of venturing upon the 
hazardous enterprize of original composition for the pulpit. 
But this is only to say that one evil may, peradventure, find a 
partial corrective in another. The Church of England surely 
ought to have some better security against imperfect or erroneous 
teaching, than either the want of industry, or the consciousness 
of insufficiency, on the part of those who are admitted into her 
ministry. 

But while, on the one hand, we deprecate the facility of 
licensing young men to expound St. Paul, who have undergone 
ho preparatory course of study in his writings, we are, on the. 
other hand, fully sensible of the enormous absurdity of exacting 
@ vast apparatus of preliminary erudition from every one who 
ventures on their perusal, and of representing the attempt as 


* We have recently heard of a young deacon who had been seven or eight months 
ordained, and during that time had preached twice or thrice on a Sunday, (sometimes, 
most probably, on doctrines treated of in St. Paul's Epistles,) and all this without 
having read a single syllable of St. Paul in Greek!!! 
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Apostle, with such ordinary helps as might be within his reach; 
instead of getting into his head, as it were by a most fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, a sort of theological congeries, collected from 
almost any quarter except the sacred text itself. The student 
who is contented to subscribe the articles on the strength of such 


hopeless without this formidable initiatory process. No plan, ‘as 
teh) Dr. Whately justly remarks, could be devised more effectual for 
aia ae making St. Paul a sealed book to all but about one in ten thou- 
te > ae sand of the Christian world. Without oppressing the candidate 
cee with any such appalling requisitions, we would only demand of 

er him an industrious and systematic application to the works of the. 


a a preparation as this, will, very probably, never afterwards be in 
~~ a condition to effect a satisfactory verification of their doctrines. 
ial His parochial duties may occupy all his time, and consume all 
ge 3 his energies; his habits of study may gradually be destroyed ; 
a5. aos his patience and perseverance may be worn out by, repeated 
ee repulses from the difficulties opposed to his desultory application ; 
ee” z: ull at last he is very likely to embrace some religious theory or 
4. ee system which may have an air of simplicity and compactness, 
» faa and which may promise to relieve him from the toil of inde- 
is a P, pendent inquiry. Much of this evil and danger might surely be 
f at: 4 g avoided, by at least requiring from every one, who aspires to the 
ae office of a preacher, a reasonable acquaintance with all the 
} ee: Apostolic writings in their original language. And this sug- 
ta gestion we accordingly venture, with the most entire deference, 
i to commend to the indulgent consideration of the Episcopal 
hath 

2% 4 : . The third of these Essays relates to the Doctrine of Election, 
a a and, i our judgment, is the most able and satisfactory of the 
whole number. If we were living in inquisitorial and despotic 
os tae times, we should very probably feel much disposed to wish that 
Ta the author should be mjoined to make a popular abridgment of 
ea | it, in order that it might be sent to every parish in the kingdom, 
ae at all infected with the Calyinistic errors, and that the persons 
aa afflicted with that perversion should be compelled to hear it 
es . ss annually read, just as the Jews are said to be brought together at 

“a Rome every Easter, to listen to sermons against their own ob- 
ee stinate infidelity. It is very justly observed in p. 109, that the 
a doctrine that final salvation is represented in Scripture as resting 
tae solely on the arbitrary appointment of God, is deduced from two 
7a premises; 1. that Election infallibly implies Salvation ; and 2. 
that Election is entirely arbitrary: whence it follows, certainly, 
ooo. that final Salvation is arbitrary. Now, as the controversy 1s 
= ee: i usually conducted, the true premise is denied, and the false one 
admitted. It is generally conceded that Election necessarily 
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implies ultimate Salvation; but at the same time it is resolutely 
contended that such Election is not arbitrary, but depends upon 
the foreseen faith and obedience of the Elect. Nothing, as Dr. 
Whately most truly observes, can be more indiscreet and more 
ruinous to the cause of truth than this mode of proceeding. ‘The 
adversary is left by it in a position of unassailable strength. 
Whatever may be implied in the term Election, there can be no 
question that it is represented by St. Paul as something which 

epends solely on the arbitrary appointment of God; as an ad- 
vantage which He bestows, doubtless for reasons of perfect equity 
and goodness, but of which it has not been His pleasure to reveal 
the slightest glimpse to us. In speaking of it to us, He refers 
to nothing but His own Sovereign Will. We, therefore, can be 
iv no condition to assert that the faith, or the obedience, or the 
comparative merit of individuals, have entered at all into the 
motives of His choice. We must be content to speak of it as 
He has Himself spoken of it to us. And any attempt to recon- 
cile it with His attributes bya process of argument, is an officious, 
and scarcely a pious assumption of the office of vindicating the 
ways of Providence to man. 

On the other hand, it may with equal confidence be maintained 
that the Election spoken of by the Apostle relates to something 
totally distinct from a final appointment to eternal happiness. 
The Christian Church was to succeed the Jewish Church, and 
was to consist, not merely of the race of Israel, but of multitudes 
collected from every tribe, and family, and nation under Heaven. 
This transfer of God’s eminent and distinguished favour from the 
seed of Abraham, to the children of the uncircumcision, appeared 
to the Jews almost like a subversion of the order of nature. 
They were prepared to contend against it, as they would contend 
against the most galling degradation. The whole of St. Paul’s 
argument is framed with a view to beat down this unfeeling 
arrogance. He reminds them that the election of Israel, out of 
all the families of the earth, to be depositaries of God’s name, 
and the especial objects of His favour, could be ascribed to nothing 
but His arbitrary and Sovereign Will; and that the same Jehovah, 
who, ages before, had fixed His choice on one stiff-necked and 
slow-hearted race, might, in the fulness of time, vary His counsels, 
and select from Jews and Gentiles a peculiar people, whom He 
might call from darkness into His marvellous light, and honour 
with the title of fis Chosen. 

It is very curious to remark the struggles of the human heart 
and understanding against an unconditional submission to’ these 
Divine appointments; and the anxiety often betrayed for the dis- 
covery of some good and sufficient reasons for the apparently 
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capricious distribution of God’s most inestimable favours. The 
operation of these feelings may sometimes be discovered even in 


+4 writers, who, in terms, fully admit the inscrutable nature of all 
aa the ways of the Almighty, and are far from contending that 
a Flection involves, of necesstty, the fmal salvation of the elect. 
a ‘Take, for instance, the views of Chrysostom, relative to the 


Election of Grace, as extibited in his Homily xvi. on the 9th 
chapter of Romans. He there so far refers every thing to the 
Sovereignty of God, as to aseribe the Christian privileges of in- 
dividuals solely to His choice: but then he conceives that choice 
to be founded, not exactly on a foresight of future faith and 
obedience, but on a view of something actually praiseworthy and 
acceptable in the nature and disposition of the persons chosen ; 
something which renders them, at the time, tit subjects of Divine 
favour. ‘These latent good qualities, he observes, though unseen 


z; of men, are clearly discerned by the Deity: and, accordingly, 
ee hei many of the most audacious transgressors have been distinguished 
i favourites of heaven, on account of such virtuous but hidden 
> oa propensities. In short, the Almighty is represented by this 
Oe ae Father as selecting out of the human race, fallen as it is, the best 
~ pag and most promising specimens; and the mode of proceeding ts 

> compared by him, at one time, to that of a horsebreaker, whose 
oe experienced eye fixes on the noblest and most valuable of the 
<i ied a breed; at another time to that of the lapidary, who cau separate 
ty a the precious stones from the baser materials, and select such as 
4 ~ 4 shall best repay the labour and the cost of polishing and prepara- 


tion. And thus it ts that he accounts for the choice of the pub- 
hean Matthew to be a follower of Christ, when so many others 


- might have been found, in human estimation, much more worthy of 
mire! that honour.* Again, the call of the Gentiles is ascribed by him, 
oe ta not solely to the grace of God, but to the will and disposition of 
ia those called. The Almighty selected those whom he perceived 
a to be most readily disposed to come: contrary to the notions of 
ae the modern predestinarian, who contends that all are by nature 
a 3 _. equally anwilling, and that their willingness and fitness is solely 
¢ — to be ascribed to the preventing and electing Grace. 
ae One obvious objection to sach speculations as these, is their 
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utter want of application to the state of the world either in the 
days of Chrysostom, or at the present hour. They might, indeed, 
be produced to explain why the Gospel should be offered to 
those only who might be in a state of mind adapted for the bene- 
ficial reception of it: but they can supply us with no intelligible 
reason for the limited and partial dissemination of Christianity 
over the globe, or for the miserable state of darkness and heathen- 
ism to which by far the greater portion of the human race are at 
this moment consigned. ‘They cannot show us why the light of 
Divine truth is shining upon Europe, while the millions of Africa 
and Asia are still given up to impure and degrading supersti- 
tions. 

Another fatal objection to this and every similar hypothesis, is 
this—that, if admitted in its fullest extent, it would only shift the 
difficulty, but never could get rid of it. ‘There may be nothing 
in the supposition we have cited injurious to the honour and ma- 
jesty of God. ‘There may be such a difference even between the 
individuals of a fallen species, as to render some among them 
more fit objects of selection for any gracious purpose, than 
others: but, whether the difference be owing to grace or to 
nature, the praise must still be due to Him who is the Lord both 
of nature and of grace. All mankind may, without exception, be 
born in a state, which exposes them to the wrath of God, and 
makes them liable to everlasting perdition: and yet there is no- 
thing untenable in the surmise, that some among these. ruined 
creatures may be fitter objects than others to be rescued from 
this state, and placed in a condition more hopeful to their eternal 
interests. But, even this supposition must drive us ultimately to 
the Divine sovereignty ; for to what else but that sovereignty dare 
we ascribe the fact, that some persons should be sent into the 
world with better dispositions than others, or with a greater fit- 
ness for adoption into the body of God’s peculiar people? An 
election of some to be gifted with more teachable tempers than 
others, from their birth;—and an election of others, without any 
known cause,to become the objects of the Deity’s especial favour 
and goodness—would, each of them, be exercises of the sovereign 
prerogative, such as might, with perfect propriety, be termed 
arbitrary, since they would each of them be founded upon reasons 
not discernible by us. In truth, every imaginable inequality of 
advantage, whether physical or moral, whether temporal or spi- 
ritual, may, with perfect propriety of speech, be termed the result 
of an arbitrary e/ection, on the part of the Great Disposer of 
events. Some men are elected to opulence and rank, to talent 
and to genius, to vigorous health and elastic spirits; while multi- 
tudes, on the other hand, are consigned to contempt, or sickness, 
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or hopeless poverty. Communities, again, are elected to renown 


manifestly inconsistent with the attributes of God, (for this is 
more than we are in a state to affirm with confidence)—but, that 
it is not revealed; that it is not to be found in Scripture ;—and 
that we might as well look for it in the pages of Aristotle or Plu- 
tarch, as in the writings of St. Paul. | . 
‘To those who are ready to assail the Calvyinistic Scheme, in 


ag and prosperity, to imtelligence and freedom,—or are doomed, for 
“Sa ages, to feebleness, ignorance, and slavery. And no man living 
te oe can make the slightest approach towards any explanation of the 
3. matter, which shall negative the arbitrary character of this une- 
ae qual distribution. ‘The whole course of Providence, in short, as 
oe it exhibits itself to our eyes, must, even as to temporal matters, 
a a always wear the aspect of arbitrary election, or equally arbitrary 
preterition and abandonment. Precisely the same obscurity hangs 
+ ..; over the dispensations of Providence, with respect to our spiritual 
ie privileges and benetits. Some are blessed with the means of grace, 
2 and gladdened with the hopes of glory,—while others seem left to 
a 4 wander in hopeless alienation from God. The former are cadled 
Re i or elected to glorious privileges, while the latter are rejected from 
ae any participation in those blessings. And if the Scriptures had 
: ae gone further, and had distinctly stated to us that the future and 
‘3a See, eternal lot of men would be fixed by an election equally arbitrary, 
(that is equally destitute of discernible reasons,) there 1s nothing 
ae in the present condition of this world to furnish us with any ar- 
; Gis 4 _ gument from analogy, which would enable us to resist for a 
ee moment such express declaration. ‘The only safe answer, there- 
a fore, to the doctrine of Calvinistic Election, 1s,—not that it is 
i 


? ee consequence of its assumed opposition to the Divine benevolence 
ai 1 and righteousness, we would urgently recommend the cautions 
) suggested by Dr. Whately in this Essay. The arguments often 
a directed against this system are such as “ may crush beneath the 
| a ruins of the hostile structure the blind assailant who has over- 
ed . thrown it,”* We have constantly before our eyes, even in this 
ae world, a scene which appears almost prelusive to the decree of 
ae reprobation which brings down invective and anathema upon the 
oe head of the Calvinist! Is there even a Christian country at this 
he day which does not swarm with multitudes who are, to all ap- 
ae pearance, under a sentence of rejection from all the blessings of 

Ba the Gospel! multitudes who are placed almost as much beyond 


the reach of moral and religious influences, as they were living 
ina land of savages and cannibals! 


es 


** Why this should be permitted,” says Dr. Whately, ‘ neither Cal- 
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vinist nor Arminian can explain. No system of religion, either natural 
or revealed, will enable us satisfactorily to accowat for it, . It is, in 
truth, a branch of the one great difficulty, the cxistence of evil, which 
may, almost, be called the only difficulty in theology.t Aud as this difti- 
culty is not peculiar to any one hypothesis, but bears equally on all alike, 
whether of revealed or natural religion, it is better in point of prudence, 
as well as of fairness, that the consequences of it should not be pressed 
as an objection against any.” 


This is the language of profound penetration, and of genuine 
candour. The existence of wickedness and of suffering in a 
creation which issued from power without limit, and from un- 
mixed benevolence, is, after all, the Mystery of Mysteries, com- 
pared with which, every thing else which is called mysterious 
shrinks into utter insignificance. When we talk to the Deist of 
the mystery of godliness, he wraps himself up in the glorious per- 
suasion that his is a godliness which has no mystery init. The 
light of nature has conducted him tothe ‘Temple of his Deity, and 
he is thankful that he finds no mysteries assembled in His Sanc- 
tuary! He believes in one Supreme Power, the Author, Pre- 
server, and Governor of the Universe,—exults in the beautiful 
simplicity of his creed,—and looks with compassion on all who 
are laden with the yoke of dogmas, and articles, and complicated 
confessions of faith! Nothing can be more astonishing and con- 
founding than the composure with which the infidel recusants lay 
this flattering unction to their souls. It can be compared to 
nothing but the complacency with which we now and then hear 
a half-witted mathematical projector announcing the quadrature 
of the circle, or the discovery of perpetual motion! Does it 
never once occur to these s¢mplifiers of religion, that even the 
God whom they profess to adore, is tabernacled in clouds and 
darkness? that His Essence and Agency are shrouded in mystery? 
that they cannot approach the precincts of His Throne without 
finding themselves surrounded by difficulties and wonders, which 
might surely prepare them for looking at least without scorn 
upon the great mystery of Man’s Redemption! And even if they 
can escape from all the perturbation and turmoil which beset the 
contemplations of the metaphysical inquirer into the Divine nature, 
how can they contrive to escape from a difficulty which is nigh 
unto them, and round about them, and which presses rudely upon 
them at every step of their daily path through life? How ts it 
they can look upon the omnipresent evil with which the world is 
possessed and convulsed, and yet satisfy themselves that theirs is 

a religion exempt from mystery? How is it that they can banish 
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from their sight that dreadful apparition, which in every period of 
the world has haunted the meditations of sages and of moralists, 
and has driven thoughtful men almost to the verge of madness? 
The existence of evil is a load which the Religion of Nature 
never can shake off, and which the Religion of Revelation must 
be content to carry with meekness and humility. And the 
recollection of this maxim should silence those who profess the 
religion of nature, when they are tempted to boast of the plain- 
ness and simplicity of their faith ; and it should restrain those who 
profess the religion of revelation, when they are prompted to assail 
each other with objections against the subordinate varieties of 
their respective persuasions. 

It is difficult to approach for a moment the subject of Election 
without being sucked into the mighty Maelstrom of the predesti- 
narian question. ‘The author, however, has vigour and address 
sufficient to keep him clear of the dangers of the whirlpool. He 
remarks, with great truth, that Scripture has left the questions 
which relate to fate and freewill, and liberty and necessity, just 
where it found them: from which it would seem to follow that 
the expounders of Scripture have nothing to do but leave those 
questions untouched. Of such abstinence Dr. Whately sets them 
a laudable instance in this treatise: for he contents himself with 
little more than the observation, that Divine foreknowledge does 
not make events necessary, but implies that they are so; a state- 
ment which, if not altogether new, it may be very important to keep 
in mind, as calculated to unravel much of the perplexity, which 
adheres to this most unmanageable subject. Of course, it does 
not dispose of the whole difficulty ; which hes chiefly in this con- 
sideration, that, viewed with reference to the Supreme Intelli- 
gence, no event can be contingent. Every thing must be abso- 
lutely fixed to a mind whose perceptions are not successive. And 
then, again, it must never be forgotten that He who foresees our 
actions, originates the series of causation which produces them. 
if I perceive a man notoriously and habitually addicted to gene- 
rous liquor, locked up m a room with plenty of it, I feel quite 
certain that, on passing that way again, an hour or two after, I 
shall find him with bis “ eye im a fine frenzy rolling.” But my 
foreknowledge of that result cannot, in any sense, constitute me 
the cause of any eccentricities into which he may be betrayed by 
the temptation. But if L have, myself, provided the noble be- 
verage, and have turned the thirsty and genial soul into the apart- 
ment, and locked the door, and left him to gaze on the hquid 
ruby,—I may be said not merely to foreknow the event, but actu- 
ally to have contrived and appointed it. Now, to our feeble appre- 
hensions, this is an image of Man's condition, placed as he is, 
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without any previous consent of his own, aud with very imperfect 
moral powers, in the midst of a world thronged with temptation. 
Every instance of failure must,—not only have been eternally 
foreknown by the Being who created him, and placed him there, 
and ordaimed the trials to which he is exposed,—it must have 
been, virtually, appointed and decreed. It is impossible for our 
faculties, iv such a case, to separate the foreknowledge of the 
Deity from His determinate counsel. Any view of the matter, 
therefore, which we can take, seems to lead inevitably to the con- 
clusion, that the Deity is the Author of evil and of sin. Now the 
very statement of such a proposition as this makes our blood run 
cold, and our flesh quiver;—a most infallible symptom that we 
have stepped into a region forbidden to mortal enterprize,—an 
awful warning for us to desist from further search, and to retreat 
before we have paid the penalty of our rashness. 

With regard to the Calvinistic views of this question, that they 
are not authorized by Scripture, is, we think irresistibly, con- 
cluded by Dr. Whately, from their utter unfitness for application 
to any practical purpose. When the Calvinists are charged with 
the pernicious tendency of their opinions, they in general com- 
plain that their adversaries will persist in attaching consequences 
to their doctrines which they themselves most vehemently dis- 
claim. And when they are pressed more closely home, how is it 
that they accomplish their vindication? Why, verily, by showing, 
that when their teachers come to the work of practical exhortation, 
they quietly put up the predestinarian weapon into its scabbard, 
and attack the vices and corruptions of men with implements 
from the theological armoury, that are common to all who be- 
lieve im the atonement of Christ, and in the sanctification of the 
Spirit. In other words, they are reduced. to the necessity of con- 
tending that their doctrines are innocent, by allowing that the 
never are employed with any view to practical effect. If, then, 
these dogmas are such as, when judiciously explained, can lead to 
no practical results, either good or evil, what is the natural in- 
ference, but that, whether true or false, they can constitute no 
part of the Christian faith? It is not necessary, says Dr. Whately, 
to contend that these doctrines have a hurtful influence on human 
conduct, and consequently are untrue; but that, according to the 
soundest exposition of them, they have xo influence at all, and 
consequently are not to be taught as revealed truths. (p. 117—121.) 

For ourselves, we confess that we are not quite prepared to 
allow to Calvinism an unmolested retreat, merely in virtue of this 
lowering of its true colours whenever it is attacked. ‘The way to 
ascertain the practical merit or demerit of its peculiar principles, 
is to ascertain what must be their effect, 7/ brought to bear upon 
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the life of its disciples. Let us, then, imagine that a father were 
to prepare his son for setting up im business, by gomg through 
the usual round of exhortations to mdustry and punctuality, te 
civility of demeanour and integrity of conduct; but to finish his 
admonition by reminding the young man, that, after all, his fate 
was already fixed—that at the very moment of their conference it 
was settled in the Divine purpose, whether or not he should be in 
the Gazette that day twelvemonth—and that, let his honesty and 
dihgence be what they might, they could make no alteration what- 
ever in the determinate counsels of God. What would any of 
the neighbours say to this notable method of making a youthful 
tradesman respectable and prosperous? Now such, in reality, 
must be the language of Calvinism, wherever it is consistent with 
itself; and such is the language which it sometimes does not 
scruple to use. We happen to know of a Calvinistic minister 
who was in the habit, both privately and publicly, of telling his 
people, that it might be very well for them to labour diligently in 
the work of their salvation; but they must always pesmaer that 
nothing they could do would produce the slightest change m the 
will of God. Whatever might be their exertions, His purpose 
respecting them was fixed and unalterable; nay, that so com- 
pletely was the fate of every individual already settled, that the 
revelation of the Gospel could answer no end, and was in fact in- 
tended to answer none, except to impart comfort to those who 
were really children of God, by the communic ation of His graci- 
ous and merciful designs in their favour ! Such, we repeat, must 
ever be the language of genuine uncompromising Calvinism, 
And we mean nothing barsh or uncharitable in declaring, that we 
do not perceive how the preaching of Calvinists can cease to be 
unsafe, otherwise than by ceasing to be Calvimistic. 

Closely allied to the doctrme of Election is that of Perseverance 
and Assurance, to which, accordingly, Dr. Whately devotes his 
fourth Essay, which may be considered as a continuation of the 
third. ‘To us it always appears beyond measure astonishing, that 
enthusiasm itself should have failed to detect its own absurdity, 
in the very process of extracting this doctrine from the writings of 
St. Paul. It is true that “ there is not one of his Epistles i it) 
which he does not express an exulung anticipation” of the final 
triumph and felicity of bis disciples.* But 1s it not wonderful 
that the general and indiscriminate nature of these expressions 
should not have strangled in the very birth the notion, that it ever 
entered his head to speak of Assurance or Perseverance as doc- 
trines or articles of faith! ‘* Bemg confident,” he exclaims to the 
Pinhppians, “ of this very thing, that He who hath begun a good 
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work in you will perform it unto the day of Christ?” and again, 
to the Corinthians, “ Waiting for the coming of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shall confirm you unto the end, that™ ye may be blame- 
less in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Now whatever may 
be the sentiment, or the notion, which the Apostle intended to 
convey in these words, one thing seems indisputable-—that he in- 
tended to convey it to the whole body of persons he was address- 
ing, without exception or distinction. Does any Calvinist, then, 
at this day, seriously believe that St. Paul meant to apprize the 
members of the Philippian and Corinthian churches, that every 
individual among them might rest in full assurance of his own 
perseverance in faith and holiness, and of his final advancement to 
eternal glory? If any person can believe this—and can gravely 
inaintain that there was not one among the converts of the Apostle, 
at Philippi or at Corith, who was not placed beyond the possi- 
bility of ultimate failure—with such a person we profess ourselves 
utterly unqualified to contend! Sull greater would be our per- 
plexity, if we had to encounter any one with an intellect so con- 
structed as to derive from the words of the Apostle a similar 
plenitude of confidence as to his own spiritual condition, But 
if, on the other hand, it should be contended that these expres- 
sions, however general they may appear, must nevertheless be 
tacitly confined to those who were truly the Elect, it may be re- 
plied, first, that the assumption is wholly arbitrary and unwarrant- 
able; and, secondly, that even if this were conceded, it never could 
entitle us confidently to extend the application of the words be- 
yond the societies addressed by the Apostle, or to form conclu- 
sions respecting the spiritual prospect of any other Christians. 
But further, the same objection which was urged by Dr. 
Whately, against the probability that Election could be a revealed 
doctrine, may be advanced with equal force respecting Assurance 
and Perseverance; namely, that for all practical purposes they are 
nugatory and inoperative, and that, consequently, there must be a 
strong presumption against their forming any part of a Divine 
Revelation. If we ask who are they that persevere, we shall be 
told the Elect ; and if we inquire who are the Elect, what can the 
answer be but, they that persevere? Again; it may, of course, be 
confidently maintained, that a man cannot be assured of his sal- 
vation anless he is a believer; but what must be the man’s per- 
plexity when he is further apprized, that he cannot be a true 
believer unless he is assured of his salvation? Can any mortal 
persuade himself that the oracles of God were given, to exercise 
our wits with puzzles and enigmas like these? Can we suppose 
that an Apostle was commissioned to lay down propositions, 
which must carry those who follow them round a perpetual circle, 
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instead of advancing them towards the attainment of any one 
practical or usefal truth? 
The grand source of the mistake in this matter, is that to which 
we have adverted already—that which the admirable Professor 
Hey is perpetually deprecating and exposing, throughout his 
Lectures, as the origin of nine-tenths of the errors which have 
deluged Christian theology; namely, the practice of giving a 
strictly didactic sense to popular and eloquent language. St. 
Paul is confident of this very thing, that He who had began a 
good work in the Philippians, would perform it unto the day of 
Christ; and St. Paul, being an inspired person, could not be'mis- 
taken; therefore it is most infalhbly certain, that God’s' elect 
shall finally persevere, and may, consequently, entertain a’ fall 
assurance of their own safety! Such is the process of argument 
by which this and similar glowing and affectionate expressions of 
confidence are fixed and consolidated mto religious dogmas. 
Nothing that comes from lips which have once been touched by 
the living fire of the altar, is to be received as if it was uttered by 
the tongue of an ordinary mortal. The verba ardentia, the im- 

passioned bursts of feeling, the yearnings of a heart intent 
winning and retaining immortal spirits—all are to be explained, 
and analysed, and made up into propositions and theories; as if 
a human being, when admitted mto the confidence of heaven, 
must lay aside all merely human emotions, or at least abstaiti 
from the expression of them in the free, unstudied language 
which bursts from the souls of men, when unhallowed by the 
touch of inspiration! The Essay of Dr. Whately will prove ‘a 
salutary and effectual corrective of this unhappy perversion. 
There is one sentence of it, in particular, which may be recom- 
mended as furnishing the key to a right understanding of this 
class of passages. ‘“* Every general,” he observes, “ seeks to it+ 
spire his soldiers with the firmest confidence of victory, which ex- 
perience proves to be the best incentive to the exertions requisite 
insare it.”* This is the real view with which St. Paulis to be 
considered as preaching of pert and assurance; avd in 
this sense the notion is full of animating and consolatory power. 
But then it is beneficial, not as a doctrine, or a proposition, but 
purely as a topic of encouragement—a mode of excitement—an 
address fitted at once to brace the nerves and to warm the heat. 
St. Paul, in short, is a preacher of perseverance and assurance, 
much im the same manner as our naval and military commanders 
are preachers of that doctrine. They never speak of victory a 
doubtful, or suffer it to be considered asa possible thing that the 
energy or courage of their men should fail. And im the same 
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spirit their preaching is generally received and understood. | Every 
good subject of George LV. knows that one Englishman can beat 
three. Frenchmen, but whe ever! supposes this tadisputable 

oposition is to be found among the articles of war? That a 
British ship should strike to less than treble. her force in number, 
and. weight of metal, is considered by every British seaman as next 
to an absolute wpossibility ; but who would ever dream of exact» 
ing from our gallant tars a formal confession of that faith asa 
condition of their title to a share of prize-money?. In the same 
manner, it is cowardly, and almost treacherous, in the Christian 
soldier, to think of anything but final triumph, so long as his 
heart is in the cause, and his ead on his weapon, and his feet on 
the path of duty, and his eye on the Captain of his Salvation. 
But stop him for a moment in his course, and ask him whether he 
deliberately believes his future victory to be written in the Book 
of God,—he will instantly shrink from such presumption. His 
heart is on fire, but at the same time his brain is cool and steady, 
He finds strength and security enough in the general promises of 
God, without seeking to look into the volume of his hidden 
counsels. 

The Abolition of the Law is considered in the fifth of these 
Essays; and the subject is important, because the writings of 
St. Paul have often been charged with a tendency to depreciate 
the rules of morality, and to countenance the pernicious errors of 
the Antinomian school. The origin of this misconception is, that 
when the Apostle contrasts the condition of Christians with that 
of the Jews, he represents them as living under a dispensation, or 
a law, which has completely superseded the former economy; and 
that in his statements relative. to this matter, he makes no dis- 
tinction between ritual ordinances and moral rules. He doesnot 
merely tell his disciples that they are now free from the yoke of 
the ceremonial injunctions, and are bound only to the observance 
of the maxims of virtue and holiness; but he declares, often in 
the most general language, that the whole system of Judaism is 
at an end; that Christians. are to proceed throughout upon new 
views and principles of duty; and that they will be grievously 
mistaken if they seek either acceptance or acquittal, at the hand 
of God, upon the strength of any one service, whether moral or 
ritual, performed in the same spirit. which prompted the obedi- 
ence of an Israelite. From_,all. this it has been frequently con- 
cluded that the Apostle has proclaimed an universal license from 
moral restraint—that he has imvested Christians with the glorious 
liberty of confounding right and wrong, and of doing what is fit 
in their own eyes—and that consequently a regard. for the best 
interests of society requires that his writings should be altogether 
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abandoned, or, at least, sealed up from the inspection of the 
vulgar. 

The true statement relative to this matter appears to be that 
which is given by Dr. Whately ; and which, in substance, amounts 
to this: that we are, at the present moment, much in the same 
condition, as to moral obligation, as if the Law never had been 
given, or the Prophets never had spoken; but that we are ina 
much better condition as to moral instruction. It cannot be 
doubted that there existed certain indestructible elements of mo- 
rality previous to the institution of Judaism,—that these elements 
were necessarily incorporated into that system,—and that, of 
course, they must have survived its destruction. And if it be 
asked why the Law and the Prophets are still cited as confidently, 
and as reverentially by us, as they were by the Masters of Israel? 
—why we resort to them in the same manner as if we were actu- 
ally living at this moment under the Jewish economy ?—the an- 
swer 3s, that they furnish infallible information as to the moral 

uality of certain actions, or passions. We may be quite sure 

that those rules and principles of conduct which were once en- 
graved by the hand of Jehovah, or spoken by the mouth of his 
servants, must have in them the imperishable essence of what is 
lawful and right. he fact of their having been, at sundry times, 
proclaimed immediately from heaven, may not, indeed, confer on 
them their original authority, which was antecedent to revelation; 
but it places their authority beyond all possible doubt, and natu+ 
rally deepens our veneration for it. Had the Tables never been 
delivered at Sinai, we must still have known that murder, and 
robbery, and slander, and envy, were abominable in the sight of 
God. But when we further learn that He once wrote, with his 
own finger, an interdict against them, it must be impossible to 
think of such crimes without the deepest abhorrence and alarm, 
And for this reason, probably, among others, it may be said, that 
the Law discloses to us the strength of sin,—that but for the Law 
we should not have known sin,—that is, should not have known it 
in the full extent of its danger and malignity,~-should not have 
suspected the degree in which it exposes us to the displeasure of 
the Almighty. Even if the Lord bad never spoken to us, the, 
monitor within must have told us, that certain things were odious 
and wrong. But when we find that He himself has deemed it 
needful expressly and articulately to proclaim His displeasure) 
against these things, the terrors of our adversary are arrayed 1m 
full display,—his strength is made known, and his destructive 
power unmasked: and, we may then be said to learn, almost for 
the first time, the extremity of our peril, and our need of deliver-) 
ance and redemption. 
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When, therefore, it is affirmed, that the Christian is not under 
the Law, but under Grace,—the assertion must not be understood 
to imply an immunity from obedience to the precepts of the Law. 
It signifies only that we are not to consider ourselves as doomed 
to stand or fall by the letter of a body of. regulations : but that we 
are living under a more gracious system; a system which, at the 
same time, ministers comfort to penitent frailty, and provides the 
most powerful aid to obedience and holiness. We are left, in 
short, as Dr. Whately has stated it, more to our moral discretion 
than the Israelites, who, comparatively, were in a state of child- 
hood. If our dispositions wert ¢horoughly conformed tothe spirit 
of this blessed economy, there would be little fear of our zeal for 
the fulfilment of the Law, which is summed up in two words— 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy faculties, and thou 


shalt love thy neighbour even as thyself. : , 
The whole matter may be briefly stated in the words of Dr. 
Whately. 


“ He who seeks then (as many are disposed to do), either in the Old 
Testament or in the New, for a precise code of laws by which to regu- 
late his conduct, mistakes the character of our religion, It is indeed an 
error, and a ruinous one, to think that we may ‘ continue in sin, because 
we are not under the law, but under grace :’ but it is also an error, and 
a far commoner one, to inquire of the Scriptures in each case that may 
occur, what we are strictly bound to do or to abstain from, and to feel 
secure as long as we transgress no distinct commandment. But he who 
seeks with sincerity for Christian principles will not fail to find them: if 
we endeavour, through the aid of the Holy Spirit, to traceon our own 
heart the delineation of the Christian character which the, Scriptures 
present, and to conform all our actions, and words, and thoughts, to that 
character, our heavenly Teacher will enable us to ‘ have a right, judg- 
ment in all things ;* and we shall be ‘ led by the Spirit’ of Christ to 
follow his steps, and to ‘ purify ourselves even as He is pure ;’ that 
‘when He shall appear, we may be made like unto Him, and may be- 
hold Him as he is.”""—pp. 162—168. 

Appended to this Essay is a note, respecting the observance of 
the Lord’s day, which, according to the views of Dr, Whately, 

derives no part whatever of its sanctity from the Sabbatical [nsti- 
tution of the Decalogue, but is binding upon us purely as a reli- 
gious festival held in celebration of Christ’s Resurrection, agree- 
ably to the practice of the Apostles and other early Christians. 
Judaism being abolished, all its positive and ritual ordinances 
) must, of course, be wholly at an end: so that we are, now, no 
more compelled to keep the fourth commandment, than we are 
to continue the worship of the Temple, or the daily sacrifice, 
We confess that this representation of the matter is not altogether 
satisfactory to our apprehension. Without contending for tlie 
NO. X.—APR. 1829. 
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position, that any portion of the Jewish Law is, as such, actually 
in force at this moment, we are quite unable to suppress a con- 


distinguishes it from all other appointments of a merely positive 
nature. For let us consider, for a moment, how the case stands, 
It was the pleasure of the Almighty to select out of the whole 
body of moral obligations, nine precepts, as eminently sacred and 
important, and to record them with his own hand on tables of 
stone; that thus they might be indelibly stamped upon the hearts 
of his people. And it was, further, his pleasure to give a place 
among these immortal rules, to another commandment, in its own 
nature certainly positive and ceremonial. ‘The Law of the Sab- 
bath is found within the same hallowed inclosure which fences in 
certain imperishable laws of human nature. Now, from this most 
remarkable circumstance, we cannot but infer it to have been the 
design of Jehovah, that this institution should not wholly perish 
together with the rest of the Jewish system, but that, with the 
other eternal and imperishable commandments, it should survive 
that dispensation. And, accordingly, it does tarn out, that as 
soon as Judaism had passed away, the Christian Sabbath came in 
place of the Mosaic. No sooner is the one Pheenix consumed, 
than another, greatly resembling it, appears to rise out of its 
ashes. Is it possible to consider these things without feeling an 
irresistible persuasion, that more of sanctity and durability belongs 
to this institution, than to any other merely arbitrary injunction! 
—that it is invested with something of that authority and perma- 
nency which belongs to the first principles of holiness aud virtue, 
—that it was the purpose of God, that the Sabbatical Institution, 
in some shape or other, should be a law of human society, 
wherever his revelation should be known upon earth? — Let it be 
granted, that the tables, in which the observance of the Sabbath 
is positively enjoined, are now broken: still it can never be for- 
otten that the commandment was once engraven there by the 
Lord himself; as if He intended to declare, that it should thence- 
forth share the fate of the other Rules, and become, what they 
always have been, and always will be, a part of morality. All 
this may not, perhaps, amount to a legal and technical proof that 
the Christian Sabbath ought to be referred directly to the revealed 
will of God. Still, we conceive, it must be amply sufficient to 
satisfy ordinary understandings, that the original institution ' 
distinguished from all other observances of the Mosaic system; 
and that the festival substituted for it in the Christian church 1 
something more than a mere ecclesiastical ordinance, venerable 
for its antiquity, and admirable for its usefulness. ; 
On a consideration of all the circumstances, therefore, It ap 
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ars to us that Dr. Whately, in his speculations on this subject, 
” been doing something very like to that, against which he is 
perpetually admonishing all the readers of Scripture,—he has 
been considering the matter with too much artiticial nicety and 
precision. We should conceive it scarcely possible for a plain 
man to consult his Bible without feeling, on the whole, fully per- 
suaded, that, by desecrating the Lord’s day, he should be acting 
in opposition to the will of God, almost as clearly, though not so 
heinously, as by practising idolatry, or committing murder. And 
if so, we cannot discern the wisdom of perplexing him with 
doubts, whether this position can be exactly and logically made out 
inargument,—or of involving him in subtle disquisitions as to the 
precise grounds of an undoubted and acknowledged obligation. 

Another of the mill-stones which have been hung, as it were, 
about the neck of St. Paul, is the doctrine of imputed righteous- 
ness; whereby (according to the hostile representation of that 
doctrine) he is supposed to teach that, Christ having rendered a 
perfect obedience to the law of God, his sinless righteousness is 
imputed to the true believers, who are consequently able to do 
exceedingly well without any righteousness of their own! The ho- 
liness, as well as the sufferings of the Redeemer, being, according 
to this system, strictly vicarious, every faithful Christian 1s re- 
lieved, not only from the necessity of a perfect obedience to the 
will of God, but from all obligation to attempt such obedience. 
And if he should suffer his own doings to enter, in any manner, 
into the work of his salvation, what would this be, but to disfigure 
with miserable shreds and patches the perfect and spotless robe 
of Jesus Christ? | 

Of course those who profess the doctrine of imputation, will 
object to this as an unfair representation of it, and will, as usual, 
disclaim all the mischievous results which, as they assert, have 
been ascribed to it by malice or misconception. Whether the 
advocates of this system can successfully deliver it from these 
formidable inferences, we shall not stop to inquire; it is more 
to the purpose to ascertain whether the doctrine itself, even in 
its least exceptionable form, is to be found in the works of the 
Apostles. For if it is net to be found there at all, we shall, of 
course, be wholly released from the task of inquiring, whether 
or not any pernicious consequences can be warrantably attributed 
to it; and shall be in a condition to conclude, at once, that there 
is nothing whatever to be feared, on this score, from the writings 
of St. Paul. If, on the other hand, the Apostle has given his 
sanction to this doctrine, it must, of course, be reverentially em- 
braced by us, however severely it may task our faith, or what- 
ever may be the consequences legitimately derivable from it. 
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That the notion of imputed sin or righteousness is one which 
we never should have expected to find in Scripture, cannot, we 
imagine, be reasonably questioned. Every sober-minded Chiris- 
tian must agree with Dr. Whately, that the doctrine is “ startling 
to our untutored feelings.’’* But, then, it must be allowed, 


re . that when once the theory i is produced, it has about it the a + 
pearance of a most captivating symmetry and compactness. 
5: ee seems, at first sight, to adopt itself, with marvellous accuracy, 
: ie to the deplorable exigencies of our fallen nature. ‘The sin of 
gam the first Adam is imputed to his fallen posterity, how then 
eae can they ever escape condemnation, without having imputed to 
¥ eee, them the righteousness of the second Adam? A perfect obe- 
- 3a dience to the Divine Law never can be rendered by us; how, 
oe ef then, are we to be saved from the wrath to come, but by the 
i ’ ee substituted righteousness of a representative, who has rendered 
> that obedience for us? We dare not appear before the Lord 


clothed in the rags of our own unsanctified virtue; how then 
can we even stand in his presence, if there be no unsullied gar- 
ment of vicarious holiness ready to be thrown over our naked- 
a] ness? Such are the views which probably recommend this 
4 notion to the acceptance of multitudes. And such, we perfectly 
agree with the author, are precisely the views which will raise 
suspicions in every well-regulated understanding. It is this 
very “ appearance of coherence and consistency, of parts which 
should put us more carefully on our guard against it.” So far 
are we from regarding the systematic completeness of the scheme 
as a recommendation, that we consider it as furnishing a most 
r notorious exemplification of the tendency, which is so unhappily 
prevalent, to treat ‘Theology as if it were one of the exact 
sciences, and to search the Scriptures for a fabric of religious 
faith, constructed according to the canons of the severest ¢ archi- 
tecture. We cannot look into the New Testament, it is true, 
without deriving from it the most exalted notions of the benefits 
we derive from the sinless obedience of the Saviour. But for 
that obedience, the whole world must have remained in a state of 
alienation from God. But what a strange and curious mairit 
| must that head be, which can receive these notions, only to 
Ba mould them into a theory of regular proportions, and rigid unl- 
‘a formity! That Christ suffered. and died for us is indisputable ; 
and, in a certain qualified sense, it is true ‘that he lived and acted 
for us likewise ; since, if his life had not been free from sin, his 
death never could have been accepted in our behalf. But how 
very oddly must that brain be constructed, which is not satisfied 
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with this simple view of the matter, but insists on a formal 
transfer of the Saviour’s merits to the persons of all whom he 
has ransomed with his precious blood ? | 

We repeat, however, that if this doctrine is to be found in 
Scripture, it ought likewise to be found among the particulars of 
our faith. Dr. Whately accordingly addresses himself, with 
entire success, to the proof that St. Paul at least is not responsible 
for the scheme of imputation; and if he is guiltless of it, it will 
hardly be sought for in any other of the sacred writers. We 
are unable to follow the author through his examination of 
the theory, and must confine ourselves to the remark, that he 
effectually knocks away from under it the text (Rom. v. 19,) on 
which it chiefly depended for its stability: and he does this by 
showing that “ the main drift of the argument, in that passage, is to 
set forth the universality of the Redemption, as being co-extensive 
with the evil introduced at the Fall, which it was designed to 
remedy.” That this is the object of the Apostle was, indeed, long 
ago demonstrated by Bentley, in his Sermon on Popery,* whose 
words it is well worth while to transcribe : 


“ After the Apostle had said, v. 12, that by one man sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, (é¢ 
ravracg dvSpwrovc), for that all have sinned: in the reddition of this 
sentence, v. 15, he says, for if through the offence (rot évdg) of one (ce 
ro\dot) many be dead —(so our translators)—much more the grace of God 
by Evdc) one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded rovg woddove) unto 
many. Now who would not wish that they had kept the articles in the 
version, which they saw in the original? Jf through the offence of the 
one (that is Adam) the many have died ; much more the grace of God by 
the one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto the many. By this accu- 
rate version, some hurtful mistakes, about partial redemption and abso- 
lute reprobation, had been happily prevented. Our English readers had 
then seen, what several of the fathers saw and testified ; that d¢ woAXol, 
the many, in an antithesis to the one, are equivalent to rayrec, all, in 
y. 12, and comprehended the whole multitude, the entire species of 
mankind, exclusive only of the one. So, again, v. 18, 19, of the same 
chapter, our translators have repeated the like mistake: where, when the 
Apostle has said, that as the offence of one was upon ALL MEN (Ete wavrag 
dySpa@rec) to condemnation, so the righteousness of one was upon ALL MEN 
to justification : for, adds he, as by (rov évocg) THE ONE man’s disobedi- 
ence (6 wool) THE MANY were made sinners? so by the obedience (rot 
‘voc) of THE ONE (ét wodAol) THE MANY Shall be made righteous. By 
this version the reader is admonished aud guided to remark, that the 
many in v. 19. are the same as wayrec, all, in the 18th. But our trans- 
lators, when they render it, MANY were made sinners, and MANY were 
made righteous, what do they less than lead and draw their unwary 
readers into error? 


* Sermons, p. 532. Oxf. Edit. 
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We cannot dismiss this Essay without presenting to the reader 
some valuable remarks, which the author has imtroduced into it, 
on the subject of Justification, for the purpose of illustrating the 
confusion which results from a resolution to be content with 
nothing short of formal and inflexible accuracy in the language of 
the Sacred writings, and from the habit of bringing popular and 
familiar phraseology, to a test more rigorous than it ever was 
intended to endure, even when uttered under the controul of 
inspiration. 


“* The whole subject indeed of justification has been involved in great, 
and, I cannot but think, needless perplexity, by the practice formerly 
alluded to (Essay III.) of first affixing (which may be allowable) a 
strict technical sense to each of the principal words that have been em- 
ployed in Scripture, and then interpreting the word, whenever it is found 
in the Sacred Writers themselves, according to such precise definition ; 
instead of regarding their works as popular, not scientific, and seeking 
for the meaning of their expressions, in each case, from the context. 

“ Thts, in the present instance, if three or four perhaps of those who 
are accounted sound divines, should be consulted as to the doctrine of 
Justification, it is not unlikely they would give as many different ac- 
counts of it. All would agree as to the importance of the doctrine ; but 
some perhaps would lay down two Justifications, others only one ; and 
among these there would be found great discrepancies ; and yet all pro- 
bably would be found, in their general views of the Christian scheme, to 
arrive at nearly the same practical results. It is hardly to be supposed 
indeed that there can be so much difficulty (to the unlearned, impossibi- 
lity) as this discrepancy would seem to imply, in ascertaining from 
Scripture, ‘ what we must do to be saved.’ And is there not therefore 
ground to suspect that many divines have been unconsciously involved in 
embarrassing disputes about words, from expecting in the Sacred Wri- 
ters a more scientific accuracy and uniformity of language than they ever 
aimed at ? 

** When one of the Apostles speaks to men of the condemnation for 
sin, from which they were to seek a way to escape, he naturally uses the 
word CaawOnvar, to be ‘ justified,’ in the sense of acquittal ;—their 
“ not having their trespasses imputed to them.” (Acts xiii. 38, 39. 

Rom. iii. 25. Rom. v. 9.) When again he alludes to the defilement of 
sin, analogous to the ceremonial impurities which, under the Levitical 
law, excluded men from partaking of its sacred ordinances, he as natu- 
rally uses ‘ justified’ to signify their being accounted clean,—regarded 
as God's holy people, and admitted without profanation to approach Him, 
in the spiritual service of the new covenant (Rom. v. 1,2.) When 
again the Jews prided themselves on their law, as their guide to a moral 
and religious lite, and as ‘ justifying,’ that is, making men good, and fit 
to obtain heavenly rewards, he sets forth the vainness of that expecta- 
tion; since, even if the law had had the ‘ better hope’ of the Gospel,— 
the sanction of eternal rewards,—still, it could not justify those who had 
not strictly obeyed all its precepts; which man, left to his natural 
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strength, had never fully accomplished ; Rom, ii. 25, and vii. 22. 23.) 
insisting, that we are to be justified, that is, mede goud men, through faith 
in Christ, which admits us to a participation of his Spirit, (Rom, v. 12.) 
even the Spirit which ‘ helpeth our infirmities,’ (Rom. viii, 26.), and 
‘worketh in us both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” Hence he 
speaks of Christ as being ‘ delivered for our sins, and rising again for our 
justification,’ (Rom. iv. 25. and vi. 4.); that is, that when He ‘ ascended 
up on high, He received gifts for men,’ namely, ‘ that the Lord God 
might dwell among them.’ Hence also he occasionally speaks of the ‘ daw 
of faith ;* and universally contrasts, not (as many are apt to suppose) 
good works with faith, but faith with the Mosaic law; as leading more 
effectually to good works, (Rom. viii. 4, 11, 12, 13. and Tit. iii. 5. and 
1 Cor, vi, 11.) by obtaining for us the aid of the Holy Spirit, of which 
they are the fruits. The chief cause indeed of St, Paul’s giving so pro- 
minent a place to the word ‘ justification,’ may be found in the peculiar 
circumstances under which he preached; especially when addressing the 
Jews, and those infected with their prejudices ; who were always hoping 
to be justified by the law, (imperfectly as they observed it,) that is, made 
at least sufficiently righteous to inherit the rewards of a future life.”— 
Essays on some of the Difficulties in the Writings of St. Paul, pp. 190— 
194, | 


Shortly after, he adds,— 


“Let St. Paul, as well as the rest of the Sacred Writers, be studied 
with diligence and candour, and without any bias in favour of an inge- 
nious and consistent theory, the offspring of our own speculations ; let 
the student ‘ prove all things, and hold fast that which is right ;’ and to 
this end, let him observe the wise maxim of admitting no conclusion 
which is not, itself, as well as the premises it is drawn from, agreeable to 
the word of God: and let the general tenor of each work in particular, 
and of the Scriptures in general, be carefully attended to, instead of 
dwelling exclusively on detached passages ; and then we may boldly and 
constantly maintain every doctrine which we find to be really revealed, 
however mysterious, or however unacceptable.’’—p. 198. 


The apparent contradictions which occur in Scripture form 
the subject of the seventh Essay, which should be carefully stu- 
died by all who wish to navigate in safety through the archipelago 
of Scriptural interpretation. It cannot be too frequently incul- 
cated, that the grand source of error is the habit of looking in the 
Bible, not merely for what is properly called Religion,—but for 
something that may be termed Theological Philosophy, considered 
as a branch of abstract science. The natural consequences of 
this habit are,—1. the expectation of finding a complete technical 
tomenclature, “ a set of terms confined, each to its own appro- 
priate sense, in which it shall be uniformly and precisely em- 
ployed :”’—@. a tendency to derive conclusions from insulated 
passages, instead of carefully referring to the context, and illus- 
trating one portion of Scripture by another: and, 3. the tempta- 
lion to regard the apparent inconsistencies of the Sacred text 
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merely as difficulties designed for the trial of our faith; \as a 
burden, which the Christian student must render tolerable, by 
shifting away from him the pressure of such parts as he finds most 
galling, and by directly encountering those by which he feels 
himself the less overpowered or distressed.* 

The folly and the danger of thus seeking in Scripture for 
system and philosophy, has long ago been exposed by Professor 
Hey,} with that good sense, sagacity, and perfect simplicity of 
heart, which qualitied him to be, almost, the founder of a new and 
better school of Scriptural criticism and exposition. Dr. Whately, 
labouring in the same cause, supplies the student with a variety 
of appropriate suggestions, for the correction of this erroneous 
propensity: and, among the valuable cautions which he supplies, 
there is one admonition which deserves to be constantly kept in 
mind; namely, that the seeming variances in Scripture are not to 
be considered solely, or principally, as trials of our faith, our 
patience, and our humility; but rather as exemplifying the mode 
of instructiont the most suitable, of all others, to our limited ca- 
pacities. ‘This position he illustrates with great ingenuity and 
acuteness, as will appear by the following specimen. 


‘“‘’'The mariner who has to steer his passage through the untracked 
ocean, when it happens that he cannot have the exact line of his course 
pointed out, is often enabled to avoid any important deviation from it, 
by being acquainted with certain boundaries on each side of it, and by 
keeping his vessel between them. Certain rocks and landmarks may 
serve to furnish to his eye a kind of line, which will secure him, as long 
as he keeps within them, from certain shoals or currents which he is to 
avoid on one side of his destined course: but this is of no service in 
guarding him against the dangers which may beset him on the opposite 
quarter: for this purpose another line must be pointed out to him, in the 
same manner, on the contrary side; and though neither of these lines is 
precisely that of the course he is to steer, yet an attention to both of 
them will enable him to proceed midway in safety, and in the direction 
required, Even thus, it will often happen, that two apparently opposite 
passages of Scripture may together enable us to direct our faith’or our 
practice aright; ove shall be calculated to guard us against certain 
errors on one side, and the other, on the other side; neither, taken alone, 
shall convey the exact and entire truth ; but both, taken in conjunction, 
may enable us sufficiently to ascertain it. Perplexity, therefore, and 
error must be the result of an undue preference, and an overstrict inter 

* P. 199— 205. 


t Lect. Book i. chap, x. xi, and Book iv. Introd. to Part ii. and passim. 

¢ Whoever would enter fally into the spirit of the Scriptural mode of teaching by 
statements in apparent contradiction to each other, should stady The Characters of 4 
believing Christian in Paradoxes and seeming contradictions, by Lord Bacon ( Works, vol. Ut. 
p. 129. ed. 4to, 1778.) It would be impossible, we imagine, for any one to rise from 


the attentive perusal of those few pages, without a profouuder insight into the wisdom 
and efficacy of that method of instruction. 
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retation, of one or two such expressions, to the neglect, of the others. 
‘or we bave in mavy instances (to use another illustration) something 
corresponding to the composition of forces in mechanics: several differ- 
ent texts will be analogous to several impulses, in various directions act- 
ing on a body which is to be set in motion, and whose combined effect 
will propel it in the direction required ; though no one of the impulses, 
taken singly, is acting precisely in that direction.’’—pp. 220, 221. | 


_ Again,—the Volume of Revelation often relates to matters, the 
complete knowledge of which, as they exist in themselves, is 
beyond the reach of our faculties, and respecting which, therefore, 
nothing can be disclosed to us, except their importance and their 
value, re/ative/y to our own interests and duties. But, as the 
extent of our own incapacity cannot be distinctly estimated by our- 
selves, it may be profitable, says Dr. Whately, to illustrate our 
case, by that of a person, destitute of some faculty which we do 
possess : 


Let any one, for instance, attend to the case of a man born blind, 
and endeavour to convey to him some idea of the sense of seeing, and of 
the nature of light, and colours; when you attempt this, you will then 
be in a situation answering in some degree to that of the Inspired 
Writers, when they are instructing us in the unseen things of God.— 
You might easily explain to the blind man that colours are perceived by 
the eyes; which convey to men (as well as the other senses, and even 
better) a knowledge of the objects around us; you might also easily 
make him understand that light is something different from heat, and 
yet proceeds from the sun,—a fire,—a candle,—or the like; and that 
when nothing of this kind is present, there is darkness, in which no one 
can see; and also that light is cheerful and agreeable, and darkness 
something melancholy: so far, we are giving merely general descrip- 
tions; which would be intelligible enough, but could convey only the 
most faint and imperfect idea of Seeing. You might then impart some 
further knowledge by means of the analogy of the other senses ; for in- 
stance, you might teach him that Seeing, in one a resembles 
‘Hearing and Smelling, inasmuch as it conveys a knowledge of things at 
adistance, as they do; but that, nevertheless, it is as different from either 
of them as they are from each other: and that, moreover, Seeing gives us 
what Hearing and Smelling cannot, a notion of the magnitude and of 
the form of bodies ; in which respect it agrees with the sense of Touch ; 
though this last again conveys the knowledge only of such bodies as are 
close to us : whereas Sight extends to a distance. Now such instruction 
as this, given toa blind man, may serve to illustrate what has been just 
said about the apparent contradictions in Scripture ; for the blind man 
might easily interpret the two parts of this lesson as contradictory ; and 
might say, ‘ how can the same thing bear any resemblance to Hearing, 
and at the same time to Feeling?’ Or be might regard even each part 
of the lesson as in itself contradictory and impossible ;—saying, ‘ You 
would fain persuade me that there is some way of touching things at a 
distance ; or that there is a kind of Hearing or of Smelling by which one 
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can judge of form and magnitude ; none of which is conceivable :’ and 
it is plain, that if he regarded etther part of your instruction, by tself, 
and was not careful to limit and explain it by the other, he would be 
utterly misled ; for he would suppose Seeing to be much more like some 
one of the other senses than it really is. But if he were careful to 
attend to the whole, together, and to consider that two things may be 
very much alike in one respect, and yet very different in others, and that 
the same thing may be compared to several others which are themselves 
quite unlike, and may resemble one of those things in one respect, and 
another, in another, and in some respects again may differ from all of 
them, he would acquire, a faint, indeed, and indistinct notion of Sight, 
but as far as it went, not an incorrect one ; for he would understand that 
Sight in one respect corresponds, or is analogous to Smelling and Hear- 
ing, inasmuch as it extends to distant objects; and again, in another 
respect, to Touch, inasmuch as it gives an idea of shape and size ; that 
it differs from each of these respectively in the circumstance wherein it 
agrees with the other; and that it differs in many points from both. So 
that by interpreting each of these analogies in such a manner as to be 
reconajleable with the other, he would be using the best means to avoid 
misunderstanding either, and to attain the most perfect knowledge which 
his natural deficiency would allow. For if you attempted, beyond this, 
to give bim any distinct and precise knowledge of the nature of light and 


colours, you would be more likely to confuse and mislead, than to instruct 
him.”"—pp. 222—226. 


Having thus illustrated the method which, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, has been employed for making to us such 
communications respecting divine things, as might be morally 
profitable for us, he concludes the Essay thus : 


** Meanwhile our care must be, during our state of trial here below, 
not to imagine our knowledge more complete than it is; nor to expec’ 
from the Scriptures such information as they were not meant to supply. 
We must not study them as designed to convey, as it were, in terms of 
art, the speculative truths of philosophy ; but must seek, in the first in- 
stance at least, and with the greatest diligence, such truths as are rela- 
tive to man, and practical ;—not the ‘ secret things which belong unto 
the Lord our God, but the things which are revealed, which belong unto 
us, that we may do them: nor must we allow ourselves, in any case, to 
interpret strongly all the texts which seem to offer themselves on one 
side, while we explain away all that are on the other side; as if, on the 
ground that they are not to be taken literally, we were thence authorized 
to affix to them any signification whatever that may chance to suit our 
views ; but we must endeavour honestly to reconcile Scripture with it- 
self, and thus to avail ourselves of that mode of imstruetion which our 
Divine Teacher has thought best for us. Soshall we be enabled, through 
divine help, to avoid, or to diminish, many of the difficulties which pre- 
sumptuous speculators, or partial and prejudiced inquirers, have to en- 
counter in the Scriptures: we shall find them ‘ able to make us wise 
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unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus.’ '—Essays on 
some of the Difficulties, Sc. pp. 227, 228. 


Our limits forbid us to offer any lengthened remarks on the 
eighth and ninth Essays, the former of which is on the mode of 
conveying moral precepts in the New Testament; and the latter 
on the influences of the Holy Spirit: and it is the less necessary 
to dwell on them, because, though they may be perused with ad- 
vantage by the student of theology, they do not strike us as very 
remarkable for their originality. We must content ourselves with 
adverting to certain sensible observations in page 295, on the per- 
nicious error of imagining that the suggestions of the Holy Ghost 
are to be clearly distinguished, by emimently pious men, from the 
promptings of their own minds ; and we do this, not on account 
of any eminent novelty in these remarks, but rather because they 
give us an opportunity of inviting the attention of the reader to a 
masterly illustration of the subject by a most original, in some 


respects, perhaps, a most eccentric, thinker, the author of the 
Light of Nature. 


** We are not to conclude,” says that instructive and entertaining writer, 
“that divine grace operates yma | at the time we feel, or believe that 
we feel, its effects. ‘The influence may have been communicated before 
the effect becomes perceptible. The effusion of grace may be likened to 
a plentiful shower in a day of summer. If you go out inmediately, you 
will see the turf still russet, the leaves hanging lank, and the fruits 
wrinkled. But look again a day or two after, and everything appears 
lively, vigorous, and flourishing. A person, therefore, seeing the un- 
usual verdure, after a confinement to his room, would properly conclude 
that it has rained, not that it does rain. So, if after a season of thought- 
lessness, you perceive your understanding lively to discern, and your will 
vigorous to pursue heavenly things, you may safely conclude that there 
has been an effusion of heavenly grace, not that there 7s one now.’ — 
Tucker, vol. v. p. 515. c. 12. 8. 4. 


We heartily recommend this admirable illustration to all those 
who fancy that they can at any time actually perceive the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit pouring, as it were, into their hearts, 
To imagine this is to be insensible to the usual method of ope- 
ration in all the departments of the divine government, whether 
physical or moral. 


“ The grandest operations, both of nature and of grace,” says another 
rofound and original writer, ‘‘ are the most silent and snperceptible. 

‘he shallow brook brabbles in its passage, and is heard by every one ; 
but the coming of the seasons is silent and unseen. The storm rages 
and alarms, but its fury is soon exhausted, and its effects are partial and 
soon remedied; but the dew, though gentle and unheard, is immense in 
quantity, and the very life of large portions of the earth, And these are 
pictures of the operations of grace in the Church,” —Cecil's Remains. 
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Few things are more refreshing to the spirit than these faithful 
and masterly representations of the truth, by men who combine all 
that is venerable in piety with all that is admirable in intellect. 
We have here presented to us images which at once take pos- 
session of the imagination and the reason, and which, without the 
slightest compromise of the honour due to the Eternal Spirit, re- 
buke that proud humulity, which pretends clearly to discern His 
presence, and to trace distinctly His sovereign operations. 

Before we retire from the consideration of these Essays, we 
cannot forbear adverting for a moment to the opinion of Arch- 
bishop King, that what are usually called the moral attributes of 
God, have, in truth, no real existence; and that the names for 
them are little more than bold and figurative expressions, resorted 
to for the purpose of indicating and suggesting the various pos- 
tures of mind in which created beings must, under various circum- 
stances, appear in His presence. According to this view, it is as 
much a figure of speech to say that God is merciful, or nghteous, 
as to'say that He is angry and vindictive; or that He chastises the 
children of men with an uplifted arm, and with fury poured out. 
‘This opinion, in the full extent here stated, is now disclaimed by 
Dr. Whately, who seems (if we rightly comprehend him) to adopt 
the more unexceptionable notion, that the moral qualities of the 
Deity are, in truth, various aspects under which His simple un- 
compounded perfection presents itself to our faculties. ‘This a 
pears to have been the view of Warburton, adopted by him pro- 
bably from Cudworth,* but refined and exalted by his own power- 
ful genius. ‘The passage in which this notion is exhibited and 
illustrated by him, is one of such immortal splendour, that we can- 
not doubt that our readers will be grateful for its insertion. 

“ We have been told, and with airs of superior knowledge, that these 
pretended attributes, as they are commonly specified, and distinguished 
into natural and moral, are a mere human fiction, invented by the aid of 
analogy from the actions, passions, and qualities observable in man; and 
that the simple nature of the Deity is one uniform perfection, of which, 
infinity being at the base, we can have no distinct conception. 

‘“* To this it will be sufficient to reply, that it is, indeed, true that these 
specific attributes, from which we deduce all our knowledge of the nature 
and will of God, are founded on analogy, and bear relation to ourselves. 
But then we say, that such attributes are not on that account the less real 
and essential. ‘The light of the sun is not, in the orb itself, what we see 
it in the rainbow, ‘There it is one candid, uniform, perfect blaze of 
glory. Here we separate its perfection into the various attributes of red, 
yellow, blue, purple, and what else the subtle optician so nicely distin- 
guishes, But still the solar light is not less real in the rainbow, where 
its rays become untwisted, and each differing thread distinctly seen m 


* Vol. ii. c. v. p. 652. 
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its effects, than while they remained united and incorporated with one 
another in the sun. Just so it is with the Divine Nature. It is onc 
simple individual perfection in the Godhead himself; but when refracted 
and divaricated, in passing through the medium of the human mind, it 
becomes Power, Justice, Mercy, which are all separately and < dequately 
represented to the understanding.”* 

With regard to this work of Dr. Whately, we have only finally 
to add, that it assuredly maintains his title to the character of au 
acute, vigorous and independent thinker, and of an accurate and 
impartial inquirer after the truth. We must add, however, that 
together with those speculations in which he has a more especial 
and undoubted property, he has mixed up no inconsiderable pro- 
portion of the materials which have long formed the commou 
stock of writers in the same department of Divinity, and which he 
yet produces, not unfrequently, without any apparent conscious- 
ness of their ever having seen the light before. ‘The book, never- 
theless, is on the whole worthy of most decided commendation; 
and we apprehend it to be impossible for any one to rise from the 
perusal of it, without a great improvement in his qualifications for 
comprehending and expounding the writings of St. Paul, 


Arr. VII.—The Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe, D.D. 
Illustrated principally from his Unpublished Manuscripts ; 
with a Preliminary View of the Papal System, and of the 
State of the Protestant Doctrine in Europe to the Commence- 
ment of the Fourteenth Century. By Robert Vaughan. Lon- 
don. B. J. Holdsworth, and Hatchard and Son. 8vo. 2 vols. 
1828. Price 


Tue life of our English proto-reformer which Dr. Wordsworth 
has put together from Fox’s Acts and Monuments, no doubt, in 
many leading points, has formed the basis upon which most of 
the succeeding notices of Wycliffe have been built. It must be 
remembered, that this life is an ingenious piece of mosaique, and 
having been framed from detached materials, it can be no matter 
of surprise if they do not form a perfect whole. Fox was not 
writing as the professed Biographer of Wycliffe, and the state- 
ments which he gives concerning him being chiefly incidental, 
a remarkable omission may be the more readily accounted for. 
We need scarcely mention that the most useful act of Wycliffe’s 
life, and that upon which his fame is now most permanently 


* Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion; Sermon at Lincoln's Inn, Warbur- 
ton’s Works, vol. v. pp. 34, 55. 4to. ed. 1788, 
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fixed, the translation of the Scriptures, is passed by without no- 
tice by the old and faithful narrator. 

This singular deficiency in Fox was fully atoned for by the indus- 
try and research of Lewis—a man of extensive learning and indefa- 
tigable powers of labour, whose fate it was to encounter much vira- 
lent abuse while living, and who, as it appears to us, has not even 
now received very equitable measure from the writer whose vo- 
lumes are at present under our consideration. Lewis in his youth 
fought his way from narrow circumstances to an honourable inde- 
pendence, and no inconsiderable rank as a man of letters. He 
was distinguished by the patronage of Tenison, and the appro- 
bation of Wake and Waterland ; yet the political prejudices and 
party feuds of the times upon which he was thrown, placed him 
in almost unremitting war with his contemporaries; and the 
pens or the tongues of Calamy, Johnson and Hearne were 
ceaselessly employed in the ungrateful task of depreciating him. 
His Life of Wycliffe was compiled from numerous original pa- 
yers, which then first saw the hght—from MSS. in the Lamuth 

aibrary, at Canterbury, at Corpus Christi and other Colleges in 
Cambridge, and at Trinity College, Dublin. It is true that all 
of these were not personally examined by the writer, who, in his 
anxiety for literary reputation, was not prepared to consider his 
duties as a resident Parish Minister secondary to his pursuits as 
an Author; and who, therefore, contented himself with the repre- 
sentation of trustworthy correspondents, wherever distance for- 
bade his own inspection. U pon the ability of personal consultation, 
which has been afforded him by greater leisure than Lewis pos- 
sessed, Mr. Vaughan appears to found his chief claim to supe- 
riority. We think this claim might have been better asserted if 
his predecessor, to whom, after all, he cannot but have been 
largely indebted, had received a more full allowance of praise ; 
or rather, to speak more correctly, if he had not been mentioned 


in terms so slighting as those employed in the following passage 
of the Preface. 


“ The only writer who may be said to have attempted a Life of Wy- 
cliffe, is Mr. Lewis, a clergyman, who about a century since, was ‘Mi- 
nister of Meregate.’ But that gentleman concluded bis labours, regret 
ting that his opportunities for examining the works of the Reformer, 
were such as of necessity to render his acquaintance with them imper- 
fect. So feebly, also, from various causes, have his very laudable inten- 
tions been executed, that his book, which few persons have been known 
to read, would seem to be rarely consulted, except by the enemies of 
Wycliffe, as their best authority when employed in traducing him, It 
would have grieved the honourable mind of that writer, to have known 
that such a use would be made of his labours; but this is the event. 
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And, unhappily, the persons who thus avail themselves of his defects, so 
as to make him appear a party in the work of accusation, are enabled to 
do so, without being exposed to all the consequences of a disingenuous- 
ness with which they certainly are chargeable. 

** To myself, Mr. Lewis's narrative could afford but a very limited 
aid, as it became my determination in making my collections with a view 
to the present Work, to examine the Reformer’s manuscripts, so as to 
become immediately possessed of whatever information those voluminous 
productions might supply. ‘To acquire this familiarity with writings 
which are so widely scattered, and where every sentiment. is clothed in 
a character, and mostly in a dialect so long since obsolete, was a point 
which demanded an exercise of patience. 1t was strictly necessary that 
considerable intervals should be passed at both Universities: that access 
should be obtained to the manuscript libraries of Lambeth Palace, and 
Trinity College, Dublin : and that much time should be Moe in con- 
sulting the valuable documents in the British Museum. Nor is it until 


more than two thousand miles have been traversed for this object, and - 


some extended portions of time have for some years been devoted to it, 
that I have ventured to claim the attention of the public on a subject so 
important as the character of the Father of the Reformation. How far 
the result of these efforts may equal the expectations of my readers, is a 
question on which I shall not be supposed to be indifferent. I have 
failed, however, in the object which I have pursued with some solici- 
tude, if these volumes be not found to contain a faithful detail of all the 
facts which may be known as pertaining to the Reformer’s history ; ac- 
companied too with whatever of illustration may be brought to them 
from his writings. In addition to which, I trust the story of his life, and 
particularly the chapter immediately following it, will be found to pre- 
sent a complete view of his various opinions, as they exist in the series of 


his works.”— Preface, iv—vii. 


We suspect that Mr. Vaughan, after all, is but little acquainted 


with the very valuable mass of information which the “clergy-— 


man, who, about a century since, was ‘ Minister of Meregate,’” 
has contributed to the general stock of Literature. As a Divine 
and an Antiquary, Lewis ranked very highly in his days, and 
they were days in which many able and eminent men directed 
their studies in the same path. Of his Life of Wycliffe, which 
Mr. Vaughan characterises as “ feeble” and “ imperfect,” it 
may be sufficient to observe, that it has been thought of such high 
value by no very incompetent judges, the Delegates of the Cla- 
rendon Press, as to have been republished within the few last 
years under their express authority, from a copy corrected by the 
Author, and purchased in order that it might be presented to 
students in Ecclesiastical History, under the advantages which the 
University Press has in its power to afford. 

But if Lewis is openly undervalued, he is more fortunate than 
his next successor in the Biography of Wycliffe, Gilpin, who is 
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“mentioned not at “all.” With respect to Gilpin an expression 
has been used by Dr. Wordsworth, which perhaps may require 
some explanation. ‘That judicious writer, addressing himself 
avowedly in the first instance to “ Theological Students in the 
Universities and the Younger Clergy,” has “ preferred the an- 
cient and original authorities, where they could be procured, be- 
fore modern compilations and abridgements; the narratives, for 
instance, of Fox and Carleton, before the more artificial com 
sitions of Gilpin,” and in doing so we think he has manifested 
equal good taste as respects Literature in general, and sound 
judgment as to his expressed leading object. But thus much we 
feel confident in stating, that in calling Gilpin’s compositions 
“ artificial,” Dr. Wordsworth was far from meaning to convey 
any disparagement of that author’s style. He only intended to 
place it in strong contrast with that of Fox, whose simpli- 
city often amounts to rudeness. Dr. Wordsworth is both too 
well Yead, and has also written too well, not to appreciate duly 
the terseness and elegance, which have attained for Gilpin the 
eminent popularity which he enjoys; a popularity which never 
would have been achieved if he had not been well acquainted 
with the rules of art. 

Of Mr. Baber’s Prefatory Memoir to his most invaluable re- 
print of Wycliffe’s ‘Translation of the New ‘Testament, we have 
scarcely more anxiety to speak than has been shown by Mr. 
Vaughan. ‘The Historical Account of the Saxon and English 
Version of the Scriptures previous to the opening of the fifteenth 
century, is replete with information, and proves how diligently 
the excellent Librarian has searched, and how largely he has pro- 
fited by the precious stores committed to his charge. ‘The en- 
largement of Lewis’s Glossary also fully manifests Mr. Baber’s 
intimate acquaintance with the obsolete dialect in which Wyclifle 
wrote ; but we think the value of his Work would perhaps have 
been enhanced if it had stopped here. On this point Mr. 


Vaughan shall speak, in language which very much conveys our 
own sentiments. 


“TL have found no better guide than Mr. Baber, a gentleman to whose 
discernment the public are indebted for a reprint of Wycliffe’s New Tes- 
tament. ‘To that work a chapter is prefixed, entitled, ‘ An Historical 
Account of the Saxon and English Versions of the Scriptures, previous 
to the Opening of the Fifteenth Century,’ and it determines every ques- 
tion respecting the state of our vernacular Scriptures to the time of Wy- 
cliffe. ‘The brief memoirs of our Reformer, published in connection with 
the same work, would have been noticed in the preface, had 1 not been 
sensible that the writer is too well acquainted with these things, not to 
be fully aware, that his notices respecting the Sacred Scriptures, and his 
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enlarged and revised ‘catalogue of the Wycliffe manuscripts, impart to 
that portion of bis publication its chief value.”—vol. ii. p. 38. 
But we now come to Mr, Vaughan himself, and if in the account 
of his volumes we are compelled to repeat an often-told tale, 
(for cur non dictus Hylas? ) we must plead the excuse of neces- 
sity. It is not probable that he will find any thing that is new to 
relate of Wycliffe; yet our task is to lay before our readers that 
which he has related, be it what it may. 
’ ‘The first half of the first volume is occupied by three Intro- 
ductory Chapters. The first on the rise and character of the 
Papal System; the second on the state of the Protestant doctrine 
on the Continent, from the fall of the Empire to the opening of 
the fourteenth Century, a title which somewhat startled us; and 
_ the third on the Ecclesiastical Establishment, and the State — 
of Society in England previous to the appearance of Wycliffe’: 
or, as the Author ‘himself expresses their object according to 
another, and, we think, a better distribution; ‘the first and second 
Chapters describe ‘the Christianity which pervaded the Western 
Nations during the Middle Ages; the last’ contemplates the 
same system, subject to the modification supplied by our local 
History.” The remainder of the. Work comprises details of the 
life of the Reformer, interspersed with copious extracts from his 
“vernacular” pieces, which we regret to say are moulded into 
lamguage and orthography suitable to the taste of existing ears. 
That the Biographer 1s at the same time the warm admirer of 
Wycliffe, can scarcely be a matter of surprise; how much he is 
so’ may be determined by a very Heroic Sentence towards the 
conclusion of the Preface, which we think it best to give as we 
find it written down: ‘* Compared with the most illustrious men, 
who, during the Sixteenth Century, adopted so much of his 
Creed, he will be found to be the equal of the greatest, and the 
superior of most. Had his career been far less efficient, it will 
be remembered that the struggle at boni! how 
gat Thermopyle here?) does not affect us less, because it was a 
failure.” 
We are not likely to be suspected of advocating the cause of 
Monachism, but we. are. equally, unwilling to deny it the credit 
of whatever counterbalancing good, to its many and crying evils, 
this Institution has ‘paoducha ; and it is under this feeling that 
we must dissent from a position laid down by Mr. Vaughan con- 
cerning the Benedictines. He is speaking of the Sairabites 


* This is a word of which Mr. Vaughan is passionately enamoured. It confronts us 
in almost every page, and is but seldom used correctly. We understand him, when he 
speaks of tie Bertetaeas translated into our vernacular idiom, but what docs he mean 
by “ the vernacular Scriptures?” 


NO. X.— APR. 1829. DD 
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(Sarabaites,) a race of itinerant fanatics, who strolled from place 
to place during the Fourth Century, and disgraced the name and 


peveennen of Christians, by their shameless and abandoned pro- 
igacy. 


“* Against these sturdy vagrants many an invective was directed by 
the more regular monks. The rule of St. Benedict reproves their con- 
duct, but at the same time passes by the more rigid modes of seclusion, 
proposing nothing beyond the revival or improvement of the Cenobite 
institute. It is proper here to remark, that if this patriarch of monach- 
ism possessed any tincture of learning, he affected to despise it. By his 
rule the hours of the natural day were nearly all allotted to the returns 
of sleep, to acts of devotions, or to manual toil, A small remnant 
among his numberless disciples have become distinguished as scholars; 
and as such are often induced to demonstrate the utility of the monastic 
lifes but for this honour they have been more indebted to their own 
genius than to that of their patron.’’*—vol. i. p. 44. 


Of Mr. Vaughan’s authority for the lack of learning of St. Be- 
nedict himself, we are quite ignorant. Without adopting the 
statements of his Roast, panegyrists, or dipping our pencils in 
the brilliant colours employed by Trithemius, or Leo of Ostia, 
we may admit the soberer and less suspicious declarations of 
Gregory the Great(if the Dialogues attributed to him were really 
composed by that Pontiff,) who speaks of Benedict rather as 
flying from the corruption with which he perceived Learning 
was beset, than as being absolutely unlearned. He is de- 
scribed to be scienter nesciens and sapienter indoctus, and such 
a man assuredly is not to be esteemed “ devoid of Learning,” 
especially when we read in another place, that his Rule is far 
better composed than that of the Founder of any other Order— 
that it is sermone luculentam, discretione pracipuam; and that 


* “ The ruleof the Cenobites is ascribed to Pachomius, and was believed to have been 
dictated by an angel. It prescribed twelve psalms to be sung at each service, and a 
portion of the Scriptures to be read. After each psalm was a prayer, during which the 
monks extended their hands, fell upon their face, rose again to avoid sleep, imitating 
all the movements of the person presiding, Cussian, c. vii. The whole study of the 
ancient monks is said to have been morality, and the fact is mentioned by the historian 
as to their honour.—Fleury’s Discourses on the First Six Centuries. When the pro- 
fession of monachism became preparatory to priestly ordination, something more of 
learning might have been expected to be incorporated with it. But Dr. Milner, the 
Catholic Historian of Winchester, has give a curious description of the services usw 
ally performed by the western moyks, from which it appears, that, if faithful to their 
rule, the followers of St. Benedict, in general, must have been as devoid of learning 43 
their master. Of each twenty-four hours nearly half were to be invariably assigned 
to devotion; and from the rule of Benedict, as given by Fleury, it appears, that at 
least seven of the remaining hours were required to be spent nay nt. The reader 
will judge how large a portion of time may be redeemed from the fraction thus left for 
the pursuits of literature. The venerable Bede might well speak of composing his vo- 


luminous works amid ‘the innumerable restraints of monastic service. —History of 
Winchester, i, p. 100.—Fleury, iv. 94.” 
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its author inter tot miracula quibus in mundo claruit, doctrine 
quoque verbo non mediocriter fulsit.* Of his miracles the less 
perhaps that is said the better for his reputation; whether they 
refer to the agnis fatuus, which he extinguished in his kitchen, 
to his sly reproof of his disciple Valentinian, whom the Devil 
had persuaded to break his fast unseasonably, to his recovery 
of the flask of wine which the messenger had stolen by the 
way,t or of the napkins which the greedy Monk had hidden 
in his bosom; to the dragon which he placed in the path of 
the unstable professor who wished to quit his convent, or the 
bottle which he threw out of window and picked up again un- 
broken. Equally sub silentio would we pass the 40 Popes, 
the 200 Cardinals, the 50 Patriarchs, the 1600 Archbishops, the 


4600 Bishops, the 4 Emperors, the 12 Empresses, the 41> 


Queens, and the 3600 canonized Saints, whom the Chronicle of 
this Order has registered among its members. But we cannot 
forget the extensive benefits which, during thirteen Centuries, it 
has conferred on Literature and Science. Not to mention the 
innumerable men of lofty genius and extensive attainments, 
whom it may boast in later days, “we will content ourselves 
with citing four names which blazed forth during a period of 
thick surrounding darkness, and to each of which mankind is 
indebted for a furtherance of some great discovery, Alcuinus, 
Dionysius Exiguus, Guido, and Sylvester. The illustrious 
Order which, in spite of its manifold abuses, (and far be it from 
us to deny the existence of these,) produced such men as _ those 
above-mentioned, must have some merit in its Constitution, a 
merit in part to be attributed to the genius of its founder, whereby 
it was enabled to obtain so marked a superiority over similar and 
rival Establishments. 

The remarks upon which we have just commented, belong to 
the second Section of Mr. Vaughan’s First Chapter ; in which, 
after having traced the steps by which the Bishops of Rome ac- 
quired power, commencing with the Fourth Century, he enters 
upon certain peculiarities which marked the politico-spiritual eco- 
nomy of their Government ; and among these the monastic esta- 
blishments necessarily hold a distinguished place. The third 
Section considers the rapid strides to pre-eminent temporal au- 
thority which were made by Gregory the Great, and by Hilde- 
brand—and upon this, which is sufficiently beaten ground, we 
need not pause. There is more, perhaps, of novelty in the last 
Section of this Chapter, which contrasts the Sceptical Paganism 


® Dial. B. Greg. 11. c. i. 36. 
+ In recounting this miracle St. Gregory gives St. Benedict a title most appropriate 
to the occasion, Exhilaratus noster, ‘ 
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of Greece and Rome and the more austere Superstition of the 
Northern Tribes, with the clear day-spring from on high which 
beamed forth under the Gospel ; ‘and which shows, notwithstand- 
ing the perverseness wherewith this best gift of God was 
moulded after the devices of Man, what incalculable benefit the 
human race derived from the introduction of Christianity, pol- 
luted though it were and degraded. With the spirit of the fol- 
lowing paragraphs we heartily coincide. 


“To judge, however, of our obligations to churchmen during the 
middle ages, it will be proper to pass from the review of what they cer- 
tainly effected, to a consideration of what they might have accomplished. 
Had their zeal in the cause of popular freedom, and of every thing serv- 
ing to the embellishment of life, been such as to confer on every state 
the most enviable distinctions of Athens or Rome, it is evident that 
this may have consisted with a corruption of Christianity, down to the 
level of that delusion, absurdity, and vice, so prominent in the mytho- 
logy revered in those cities, when in the zenith of their splendour. We 
needed not a revelation from heaven, therefore, to aid us in preserving 
the fine arts, or the forms of political liberty. It is enongh, indeed, 
to warrant a suspicion, that the nobler purpose for which Christianity is 
imparted has been strangely overlooked, when much importance is at- 
tached to its favourable influence on improvements, which have flou- 
rished in independence of it, as in the ancient republics, or in contempt 
of it, as among the disciples of Mahomet. If reminded of that moral 
influence which has so happily distinguished the ascendancy of the Chris- 
tian faith from that of the ancient idolatry, or of modern Islamism, the 
fact may be admitted to the extent already explained: but the question 
still oceurs—is this the whole of what is proposed by those marvellous 
discoveries included in the doctrine of the Gospel? The end proposed 
by Christianity, is to restore man, by an exercise of the divine compas- 
sion, to the state from which he has fallen ; and by enlightening his mind, 
and creating within him those spiritual sympathies which may qualify 
him for the intelligent and sincere worship of his Maker, to prepare him 
for the perfection and happiness of the celestial world. ‘The means 
which are employed with a view to this end, are disclosed in the incar- 
nation and sacrifice of Christ, and in the gift of the divine Spirit ; the 
former securing to the penitent offender the forfeited approbation of the 
Almighty; the latter get on his spirit the lineaments of a divine 
image as the pledge of his ultimate destiny. Nor would there seem to 
be any certainty in language, if it be not a doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment, that the persons to whom these tidings are conveyed can escape 
from future ruin, but as they truly confide in the atonement of the Sa- 
viour ; and from present depravity, but as they connect the employment 
of rational means with dependence on the aid which is promised from 
above. At the same time, to this faith and activity every thing included 
in the Christian salvation is assuredly annexed. Christianity, then, is 
a system of truth in which man is contemplated as a sojourner on earth, 
and in which to prepare for another world, where truth and purity hold 
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their éndless and undisturbed dominion, is regarded as the great design 
of present existence. Accordingly the instruction of man in the articles 
of Christian doctrine, is emancipation from lust, whether pertaining to 
the flesh or the mind, and his growing attachment to whatever is true, 
and holy, aud benevolent, forms the momentous result to which eve 
ecclesiastical arrangement, in proportion to its Christian character, wi 
be strictly subservient. Providing in a degree peculiar to itself, for the 
resent felicities of its disciples, it is on their approaching allotments 
that the Gospel has lavished its sublimest powers of description, and 
from which its most eloquent appeals are made.”—vol. i. pp. 99—101. 


The Paulicians—the Separatists of the Twelfth Century, 
Arnold of Brescia, Peter Waldo, and the Albigenses, each ob- 
tain their place in order, and we are thus brought down to the 
main object of the Work, Wycliffe, and the times immediately 
preceding him. 

Mr. Baber tells us that he found sixteen different ways in 
which writers have spelled the name of Wiclif, and that the 
form which he has chosen rests upon the oldest document in 
which it is known to appear, namely, the instrument which nomi- 
nated him one of the embassy to meet the Pope’s delegates in 
1374.* Mr. Vaughan however prefers de Wycliffe, which he de- 
rives from the village of the Reformer’s birth in the Northern dis- 
trict of Yorkshire ; and he adds, that in documents relative to 
the dispute concerning Canterbury Hall, which are of unques- 
tionable authenticity, and which also necessarily are prior to that 
cited by Mr. Baber, in almost every instance y appears in the 
first syllable, and ff in the second. : 

Wycliffe had passed through Oxford, at which University he 
commenced his studies:in 1340, having removed from Queen’s 
College to Merton, the most distinguished of its contemporaries, 
and had attained his 32nd year before he produced his first pub- 
lication, “ The Last Age of the Church,” one of those numerous 
speculations, the falsehood of which it has been the fate of their 
authors to live long enough to ascertain. Butalthough the close 
of the Fourteenth Century was not, as he anticipated, the close of 
the World, and the Prophet was deceived in his vaticinations 
thus far, there is much in this Tract, when he speaks in the less 
assuming character of a Christian minister, which manifests his 
deep sense of the existing corruptions of Religion, and forebodes 
the bold and uncompromising resistance which he was afterwards 
rt offer to the promoters and abettors of the system of Anti- 
christ, 

Four years afterwards began his controversy with the Mendi- 
cants. His “ Objections to Friars” will be found among his 


* Rymer's Federa, 48 Edw. LI. 
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rinted writings, and in the year following, 1361, he was elected 
aster of Baliol College. Subsequently he accepted the same 
office in Canterbury Hall, and being involved thereby in a dispute 
with another claimant, he appealed to the authority of the Pope as 
arbitrator. Not the least remarkable instance of his integrity 
and high-spirited independence is exhibited at this critical period 
of his life. While his worldly fortunes were awaiting the deci- 
sion of the Pontiff, he fearlessly stept forward to oppose the Pa- 
pal claim to an annual feudal tribute from the Crown of England, 
and, regardless of all personal consequences, he exercised his 
= in reply to an anonymous Monk, by whom the demand of 
rban had been advocated. 

The patronage of John of Gaunt was extended to him about this 
time, and very agreeably counterbalanced the effects of the Pope's 
judgment, which, as might be expected, deprived him of the War- 
deuship of Canterbury Hall. Dr. Lingard, with his accustomed 
candour, makes the following remark upon the issue of this appeal, 
“to his disappointment at this decision has been attributed, per- 
haps rashly, Wycliffe’s subsequent opposition to the Papal autho- 
rity.” Perhaps rashly ; how many readers are there who forget or 
neglect this qualification, while they carry off the whole venom of 
the comment. Dr. Lingard must have known that Wycliffe’s re- 
sistance to the usurpation of Rome commenced long before Urban 
announced his decision, and that he had, as we have already 
shown, taken an active part in freeing his Country from the dis- 
— vassalage implied by the payment of the Census. If 

r, Lingard had been equally well read in the Works of Wycliffe, 
or equally inclined to do him justice with Mr. Vaughan, he might 
have arrived at the same conclusion with that gentleman, who fully 
admitting that which it would be contrary to human nature to 
deny, namely, that the recollection of the event might sometimes 
sharpen Wycliffe’s invectives as directed against the general 
maxims of the Papacy, gives at the same time this remarkable 
testimony to his forbearance—* So little was he affected by it, that 
I am not aware of a single reference to it in any of his writings.” 

Lewis has asserted that some of Wycliffe’s writings were dedi- 
cated to the Duke of Lancaster in 1868, and to this belief it is 
most probable that he has been guided by a note prefixed by 
Archbishop Usher to a volume of the Reformer’s MSS. pre- 
served in ‘Trinity College, Dublin. In opposition to these opt- 
nions, Mr. Vaughan decides from an examination of the several 
Tracts contained in the abovenamed volume, that only one of 
them can be referred to so early a date as 1368; and he therefore 
concludes that Usher was mistaken, and that his mistake having 
been copied into a printed catalogue of the MSS. of Trinity 
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College, has been adopted by numerous other writers, as well as 


by Lewis. 

Notwithstanding his disappointment in this lucrative Acade- 
mical preferment, Wycliffe proceeded regularly to his Degree as 
Doctor, and in 1372 he was nominated to the important post of 
Professor of Divinity. It is to this period that Mr, Vaughan 
assigns an Exposition of the Decalogue, of which he has, for the 
first time, presented an analysis. ‘The following short extract 
from the conclusion may be offered as characteristic of Wycliffe’s 
general method, according to the modernized version, which in 
this instance is not without vigour. 


” 


though thou have priests and friars to sing for thee, and though thou 
each day hear many masses, and found chauntries and colleges, and go 
on pilgrimages all thy life, and give all thy goods to pardoners ; all this 
shall not bring thy soul to heaven. While if the commandments of God 
are revered to the end, though neither penny nor halfpenny be ) 
there shall be everlasting pardon, and the bliss of heaven!’ ”—vol. i. 
pp. 312, 313. 

These, it must be admitted, were sentiments little in accordance 
with such as were preached by the Ecclesiastics of the fourteenth 
century; and we know not whether most to admire their sound- 
ness and piety, or the unshrinking boldness with which they are 
promulgated. 

So high was the celebrity which he had now attained, that in 
1374 he was named by the Parliament as one of the Delegates 
whom they resolved to send to Gregory XI. to protest against the 
Papal reservation of Benefices in the Anglican Church, and to 
claim farther Ecclesiastical immunities. Bruges was the seat of 
negotiation; for the manners of the Pontifical Court were such as 
would not endure the close inspection of them which must have 
been permitted to foreigners during a residence at Avignon. The 
Pope, with the usual policy of his Cabinet, contrived to protract. 
the discussions, and in the end closed them, by an answer, the 
provisions of which it was at any time in his power to elude. 

Preferment was now thickly showered upon Wycliffe. During 
his absence he was presented by the Crown to the Prebend of 
Aust, in the Collegiate Church of Westbury, and to the Rectory 
of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire. But the influence of his Royal 
Patron was beginning to wane, and probably as an indirect mode 


“« Therefore covet not thy neighbour's goods, despise him not, slan- AR li 
der him not, deceive him not, scorn him not, belie him not, backbite Bid iti 
him not—the which is a common custom now a days—and so in all ter i) 

_ other things do no otherwise than thou wouldst reasonably that he did to ferite 
thee. But many think if they give a penny to a pardoner, they shall be nay: 
forgiven the breaking of all the commandments of God, and therefore it Fe 
they take no heed how they keep them. But I say, thee for certain, ait i} 
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of assailing the Duke of Lancaster, Courteney, then Bishop of 
London, raised a clamour against Wycliffe soon after his return, 
and he was cited to appear at St. Paul’s, before his Ecclesiastical 
superiors, to answer to certain charges of heresy. ‘The meeting 
was tumultuous, and an unseemly altercation occurred during it 
between Bishop Courteney on the one side, and John of Gaunt 
and Lord Percy, the Earl Marshal, on the other. The rabble 
sided with the Bishop; the Court broke up in haste; a riot en- 
sued, in which the Savoy Palace was assaulted, not without some 
bloodshed ; and the proceedings against Wycliffe were of neces- 
sity suspended. 

The prosecution, however, was sedulously urged on by the 
Pope, and in the ensuing year, soon after the accession of 
Richard II., Wycliffe appeared again before a Synod, at Lam- 
beth. - The populace on this occasion were in his favour, and the 
Queen-mother especially interfered to prohibit any definite sen- 
tence from being passed against him. In justification of his con- 
duct Wycliffe presented certain Papers to the Commissioners, 
and it is in order to notice a very dexterous use of these Papers, 
which has been made, after his wonted manner, by Dr. Lingard, 
that we have been induced to dwell upon these well-known facts. 
Mr. Vaughan most clearly exhibits the hysteron-proteron legerde- 
main by which this Emperor of the Conjurors among Historians 
has endeavoured to shuffle his documents so as to deceive the 
eyes of his spectators. 


“ Dr. Lingard (Hist. iv. 257.) refers to Walsingham (Hist. 206, 
207.) as containing the three papers produced by Wycliffe, in explana- 
tion of the articles urged against him. It is, however, the first of these 
only that may be found in Walsingham. Mr. Lewis, who is also re- 
ferred to as having printed them, has given us the first and second; but 
from the third, has contented himself with extracts, and an imperfect 
analysis. Dr. Lingard farther observes, that these papers are without 
date, but that their contents seem to point out the order in which they 
succeeded each other, and on this authority has inverted the dates 
assigned to them by every previous writer. By this means Wyclifle is 
made to play the hero while danger is remote, and a character less _re- 
putable on its nearer approach; and the wonted ingenuity of the histo- 
rian is employed to make just this impression on his readers. Dr. Lin- 
gard has abstained from any notice of particulars, as warranting the 
disposal of these documents, which he has applied to so serious a purpose. 
A translation of the first paper has been printed by Fox and by Mr. 
Lewis; the second is in the Appendix; and the reader, by comparing 
them, will perceive, that there is not the remotest ground for regarding 
that which I have considered the second, as being really the first; on the 
contrary, its distinct reference to the contents of the previous document, 
is decisive of its own subsequent date. Compare article the sixth of the 
Jatter, with the sixth, sixteenth, and seventeenth of the former. 
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“ With respect to the third production, the only clause which may 
seem for a moment to unsettle the date assigned to it, is that in which 
the reformer speaks of the delegates as waiting the permission of the 
pontiff to proceed to'a censure of his conclusions. But even this cir- 
cumstance, as explained in the text, is among the proofs of its appear- 
ance as subsequent to the meeting at Lambeth. According to Dr, Lin- 
gard, Wycliffe ‘ celebrated’ his escape on that occasion ‘ as a triumph ;’ 
and if so, the bolder tone of his second paper, the angry attack of his 
anonymous opponent, and his still more indignant reply, follow each 
other in natural order. On the other hand, an inversion of these dates, 
unsupported, as far as I can perceive, by the least shade of evidence, is 
attended by numerous difficulties which it is hardly necessary to expose. 
It may be remarked also, that the substance of the paper described by 
Dr. Lingard as inflammatory, and as subsequently softened down by the 
fears of its author, was soon republished in the twenty-second chapter of 
the reformer’s work on ‘ Clerk’s Possessioners ;’ and is still more vigor- 
ously given in the nineteenth chapter of his popular treatise, called, 


‘The Great Sentence of the Curse Expounded. MSS, C. C, Cam- 
bridge.”"—vol. i. p. 387. 


Every former Biographer of Wycliffe has narrated the account 
of his severe illness at Oxford, and his rally before the Vultures 
who were gathered round his supposed death-bed. There is so 
much point about the circumstances, that we cannot forbear from 
once again repeating them, and we prefix Mr. Vaughan’s account 
of one of the Reformer’s greatest Works, which appears to have 


been completed not long before the enactment of this pleasant 
Comedy. 


“It was at this period that the reformer completed a work, ‘ On the 
Truth and Meaning of Scripture,’ the most extended, if not the most 
systematically arranged, of all his productions. A copy of this treatise 
was in the possession of our venerable martyrologist, and appears to have 
been considered the only one extant. ‘That at present in the Bodleian 
library was formerly the property of Dr. Allen, a great admirer of 
Wycliffe, and a diligent collector of his manuscripts. It is without a 
title-page, and a few leaves from the commencement are lost; the re- 
maining portion of the volume, extending to more than six hundred 
pages, is in good preservation. Beside this copy, the only one hitherto 
mentioned in the printed catalogues of the reformer’s writings, there is 
another in the library at Trinity College, Dublin. This is complete, 
and in an excellent state. ‘The work itself has required this particular 
notice, not only from its extent, but from its character as embodying 
almost every sentiment peculiar to the mind of our reformer. The su- 
preme authority of Holy Writ; the unalienable right of private judg- 
ment; all the branches of clerical power; the sacraments of the Church, 
together with almost every article of moral obligation, may be found 
largely discussed in this volume. ‘The author of the Acts and Monu- 
ments intended giving it to the world; and we may regret that his pur- 
Pose was not accomplished. Were this the only work preserved from 
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the pen of Wycliffe, it would alone be sufficient to merit for its author the 
first place among the intrepid advocates of truth and piety in the annals 
of this country. 

“« But the labour of producing such compositions, and the excitements 
inseparable from the restless hostilities of his enemies, so shook his frame 
at this period, as to threaten his speedy dissolution,—and in truth to lay 
the foundation of the malady which a few years later was the occasion of 
his death. Such also was the force of religious prejudice in the four- 
teenth century, that his old antagonists, the mendicants, conceived it 
next to impossible that an heresiarch so notorious should find himself 
near a future world, without the most serious apprehensions of approach- 
ing vengeance. But while thus conscious of their own rectitude, and 
certain that the dogmas of the reformer had arisen from the suggestions 
of the great enemy, some advantages to their cause were anticipated, 
could the dying culprit be induced to make any recantation of his pub- 
lished opinions. Wycliffe was in Oxford when this sickness arrested his 
activity, and confined him to his chamber. From the four orders of 
friars, four doctors, who were also called regents, were gravely deputed 
to wait on their expiring enemy ; and to these the same number of civil 
officers, called senators of the city, and aldermen of the wards, were 
added. When this embassy entered the apartment of the rector of Lut- 
terworth, he was seen stretched on his bed. Some kind wishes were 
first expressed as to his better health, and the blessing of a speedy re- 
covery. It was presently suggested, that he must be aware of the many 
wrongs which the whole mendicant brotherhood had sustained from bis 
attacks, especially in his sermons, and in certain of his writings; and as 
death was now apparently about to remove him, it was sincerely hoped 
that he would not conceal his penitence, but distinctly revoke whatever 
he had preferred against them to their injury. The sick man remained 
silent and motionless until this address was concluded. He then — 
beekoned his servants to raise him in his bed; and fixing his eyes on the 
persons assembled, summoned all his remaining strength as he exclaimed 
aloud, ‘ I shall not die but live, and shall again declare the evil deeds of 
the friars.’ The doctors and their attendants now burried from his pre- 
sence, and they lived to feel the truth of his prediction; nor will it be 
easy to imagine another scene more characteristic of the parties com- 
posing it, or of the times with which it is connected.”—vol. ii. pp. 7—9- 


The History of the English Version of the Scriptures is too 
extensive a theme to be entered upon in this place, and indeed 
may be deemed exhausted in the many express Works upon the 
subject. It is enough here to remark, that Wycliffe’s great pro 
ject of a literal translation of the entire Scriptures into English 
was completely new; detached portions had been executed before 
his days, but the labour, the difficulty, we may add the audacity 
of the undertaking, had deterred any predecessor from entering 
upon so mighty a work, as a version of the whole. Moreover, 
such an exhibition to the laity of those mystic treasures which the 
Priesthood considered to be their own peculiar heir-loom wa’ 
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avoided, as a profanation of God’s word and an invasion of the 
privileges of his Ministers. 

To confirm our belief in the great good which Wycliffe thus 
effected, we need no other witness than that of one of his more 


eager opponents. Dr. Lingard himself shall furnish the com- 
mentary. 


Wycliffe made a new translation, multiplied the copies with the aid 
of transcribers, and by his poor priests recommended it to the perusal 
of their hearers. In their hands it became an instrument of wonderful 

wer. Men were flattered by the appeal to their private judgment. 
The new doctrine insensibly acquired partisans and protectors in the 
higher classes, who alone were acquainted with the use of letters; a 
spirit of inquiry was generated; and the seeds were sown of that Reli- 


gious Revolution which in little more than a century astonished and 
convulsed the nations of Europe.” 


What more need we require? — Audistis confitentem reum.— 
Would the Rector of Lutterworth himself demand any other epi- 
taph than that which the (in this instance) “ honest Chronicler” 
has here provided for him? 

Courteney was now Primate, and his first operations were di- 
rected to a renewal of the persecution which he had before com- 
menced against Wycliffe. ‘The main object of the Archbishop’s 
attack were the principles which Wycliffe maintained against 
Transubstantiation. His opinions on this great point and his 
denial of the Real Presence are well known from his work en- 
titled “ The Wicket ;” and these he refused to retract. John of 
Gaunt advised submission; but though deprived of the counte- 
nance of this powerful Patron, the Reformer endured unto the 
end and deliberately maintained his unaltered purpose. Mr. 
Vaughan has fully shown, in opposition to the strange contradic- 
tory assertion of Henry de Knyghton, in the very face of the 
documents which he is transcribing, that the confessions which 
Wycliffe presented to the Convocation at Oxford, before which 
he was cited, so far from being a recantation are in fact a direct 
re-avowal of his obnoxious doctrine. ‘That they were so con- 
sidered by his enemies there can be very little doubt; for, by Royal 
Mandate, he was dismissed from his Academical employments, 
and by Urban himself he was summoned to answer before the 
Chair of St. Peter at Rome. Bodily infirmity rendered obedience 
to this call impracticable ; nor indeed do we imagine that, under 
any circumstances, he would willingly have consigned himself to 
the den from which so few heretical feet ever trod back again, 

€ wisely preferred a safe retirement to Lutterworth; and there 
employed his pen in supporting the doctrines which he was for- 


bidden to teach from the Theological Chair. The first great 
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Work after his retreat was the Jrialogus, in the course of which 


his notions on ‘Transubstantiation are frequently and forcibly in- 
troduced. This was followed by numerous other Tracts, in which 
almost every species of prevailing Religious error is handled in 
turn; and his zeal, unabated by the virulence of his opponents, 
the increase of disease, and the infirmity of advancing years, was 
extinguished only by death, which gently closed his eyes on the 
last day of December, 1384. 

The most important Chapter (viil.) in Mr. Vaughan’s Work is 
that which now succeeds, containing a critical review of the’ 
opinions of Wycliffe. It would be unjust to mutilate it by 
abridgment. In his defence of the Reformer against the common 
accusation, that he taught a doctrine which is somewhat obscurely 
designated “ dominion founded on grace,” or in plainer words, 
sthat the right of property depends upon a good use of it, we 
think Mr. Vaughan is successful. On some other points con- 
cerning Church revenue and discipline, perhaps, he pleads too 
entirely as an advocate. On the questions of Predestination and 
Election Wycliffe, like all other Theologians who endeavour to be 
precise, became perplexed. From his words it is manifest that 
he professed the rigid system of exclusion which was afterwards 
more largely inculcated by the school of Geneva. Not only the 
salvation of individuals, but every event of time, was the strict and 
necessary result of pre-ordination; and yet with that tender 
shrinking from the horrible and equally necessary consequences 
following this doctrine when unqualified, which every good 
and pious mind must feel, he deceived himself into a belief (to — 
use Mr. Vaughan’s words) that it had not “the least tendency 
to impair the feeling of responsibility in men, or to efface the 
distinctions between vice and virtue.” But we willingly tum 
from these dark questionings to matters more practically affecting 
the health of the soul, and we have great pleasure in extracting 
the following eloquent passage on self-denial, extracted from a 


MS. bythe Reformer, Of Perfect Life, with which Mr. Vaughan 


concludes his summary. 


“* Christ not compelling, but freely counselling every man to seek @ 

rfect life saith, ‘ Let him deny himself, and take up his cross and fol- 
ow me.” Let us then deny ourselves in whatever we have made ourselves 
by sin, and such as we are made by grace let us continue. If a proud 
man be converted to Christ, and is made humble, he hath denied bim- 
self. If a covetous man ceaseth to covet, and giveth of his own to relieve 
the needy, he hath denied himself. If an impure man changeth his life 
and becometh chaste, he hath denied himself, as St. Gregory saith. He 
who understandeth and forsaketh the unreasonable will of the flesh de- 
nieth himself. The cross of Christ is taken when we shrink not from 
contempt, for the love of the truth ; when man is crucified unto the 
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world, and the world is crucified unto him, and he setteth its joy at 
nought, It is not enough to bear the cross of a painful life, except we 
follow Christ in his virtues, in meekness, love, and heavenly desire. He 
taketh the cross, who is ready to meet all peril for God ; if need be, to 
die rather than to forsake Christ. And whoso taketh not thus the cross, 
and followeth not Christ thus, is not worthy to be his disciple.-—Lord 
Jesus, turn us tothee, and we shall be turned! Heal thou us, and then 
we shall be verily holy ; for without grace and help from thee, may no 
man be truly turned or healed. For they are but scorners, who to-day 
turn to God, and to-morrow turn away; who to-day do their penance, 
and to-morrow turn again to their former evils. What is turning to 
God? Nothing but turning from the world, from sin, and from the 
fiend. What is turning from God? but turning to the changing things 
of this world, to delight in the creatures, the lusts of the flesh, and the 
works of the fiend. ‘To be turned from the world, is to set at nought 
its joys, and to suffer meekly all bitterness, slanders, and deceits, for the 
love of Christ. ‘To leave all occupations unlawful and unprofitable to 
the soul, so that man’s will and thought become dead to the things 
which the world loveth and worshippeth.”—vol. ii. pp. 360—362, 


The last chapter but one embraces observations on the cha- 
racter of Wycliffe, which, as may be imagined, are little more than 
an extended panegyric. Variety and correctness of learning, 
energy, ingenuousness and courage, patriotism, philanthropy, 
piety, form part of the catalogue of virtues adduced, and which 
we are entirely prepared to countersign. Yet in spite of these 
manifold Christian graces and their fruits, (and few have borne 
aricher harvest than Wycliffe,) the Council of Constance, thirty 
years after his death, condemned 300 articles extracted from his 
MSS., pronounced that he died an obstinate heretic, and decreed 
that his bones should be removed from the consecrated ground in 
which they were deposited and cast upon a dunghill. In pur- 
suance of this butcherlike act of posthumous vengeance, his bones 
were accordingly disinterred, burned and cast into the river which 
flows through Lutterworth. Thence, in the quaint language of 
Fuller, they were conducted to the Severn, the narrow seas and 
the Ocean; and this became the emblem of his doctrine, which 
was to flow from the province to the nation, and from the nation 
to the many kingdoms of the world. With us this foul dishonour 
of the dead excites an additional reflection; Ingrata 
nedum ossa habebis mea. Ungrateful, indeed, is that Country 
which has allowed four centuries and a half to pass away, without 
the erection of a fitting monument to one who first showed her 

w she might tear away the fetters of spiritual despotism, and 
ee blunt the iron wherewith Superstition had pierced her 
soul! 


A single word more as to the injustice which posterity in some 
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imstances has done to Wycliffe. I[t is scarcely credible that the 
painful Anthony 4 Wood has denied him a niche in his laborious 
Athene Ovxonienses. But what shall we say to him for havi 
given place to the following _— slander which he carefully 
incorporates in his own life. “ With Dr. Fell, in his lodgings 
at Ch. Ch., wee were then looking over and correcting the story 
of Joh. Wycleve, in Hist.et Antig. Univ. Oxon., before it was to 
be brought off from the press. He then told me that Jo. Wycleve 
was a grand dissembler, a man of little conscience, and what he 
did as to Religion was more out of vaine glory and to obtaine 
unto him a name, than out of honestie, &c., or to that effect.” 
Such a record is well worthy of the convicted libeller of Claren- 
don. As for Dr. Fell, when the Epigrammatist wished to apply 
‘the non amo te, Sabidi, of Martial to him, he expresses himself 
puzzled to assign a reason for disliking him: the above anec- 
dote would have supplied him with one of sufficient strength. 
The calumny, if we may be permitted such a play upon words, 
is et Felle acrius. 

A catalogue of Wycliffe’s writings completes Mr. Vaughan’s 
task. Some estimate of the great Reformer’s diligence may be 
formed, when we are told, that he is said to have composed as 
much as St. Augustin, and that in Bohemia 200 volumes of his 
writings were committed to the flames by Subinco Lepus, Bishop 
of Prague. About three fourths of his pieces are supposed to 
be still extant. From the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Mr. Vaughan has added a list of nearly forty MSS., which have. 
hitherto been unnoticed. Either in transcribing their titles Mr. 
Vaughan has been singularly faithful, or the printer in composing 
from his MS. has been singularly incorrect. We know not to 
which cause to attribute the following strange specimens of Lat 
nity which occur in the narrow compass of two leaves. Sermones 
in Evangleia. ‘Transtrulit in Anglicum Sermonem Biblia tota. 
De stidendis ministrorum. Speculem secularium dominorum. 
In Apocalypsia Johannis. Epistola ad simplices sacerdotas. Octo 
beatitudineo. Schisma Pape. Tractatus Evangel de Sermone 
Domini in Monte cum Expositiores Orationis Dominica Dividetur 
in tres libros. In spite of these and of many similar blemishes, 
of a style occasionally ambitious and often obscure, of some love 
of dilation, and therefore of a larger accumulation of matter than 
is requisite for perspicuity, Mr. Vaughan is entitled to our thanks 
for calling the public attention to the memory of an illustrious 
name, and for seasonably reviving the notice of events upon which 
our happiness as a free people, and our purity of faith as Chris 
tians, are mainly founded. Very salutary lessons are to be deri 
from a consideration of the steps which emancipated us from the 
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bondage of Rome; and there are few periods of our recorded 
History in which we have so much need as at the present of ga- * 
thering strength and knowledge from the forgotten courage and biti 
the despised wisdom of our forefathers. 


Art. VIII.—1. Reports of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, for 1826, 1827, and 1828, 


2. Speech of the Right Honourable R. Wilmot Horton, in the 
House of Commons, on the 6th of March 1828, on Moving for 
the Production of the Evidence taken before the Privy Council, 


upon an Appeal against the Compulsory Manumission of Slaves 
in Demerara and Berbice. With Notes and Appendix. Lon- 


1829. 12mo._ pp. 92. 
5. Report of the St. Thomas in the East Branch Association of 


don. 1828. Murray. pp. 88. ay 
3. A Statement relative to Codrington College; extracted from He 
the Reports of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in it 
Foreign Parts. London. 1829. 
4. An Address delivered to the Candidates for Holy Orders, in “eh His 
the Diocese of Barbados and the Leeward heise London. ea 


the Incorporated Society for the Conversion and Religious In- 
struction and Education 4 Negro Slaves, in the British West 
India Islands, for the Year 1827.. London. Howell and 
Stewart. 1828. pp. 39. 

6. Anti-Slavery Reporter. No. 44. and 45. 


In our last Number we examined a series of charges which had 
been preferred by the Anti-Slavery Society against the Society 
forthe Conversion of the Negroes, and proved that they were 
altogether groundless. We also took occasion to expose the un- 
fairness of the Anti-Slavery Reporter, and the exposure was, 
80 complete, overwhelming, and unanswerable, that one opinion 


only can be entertained upon the subject. The Reporter is — 


for ever degraded from the rank of respectable publications, and 
they who continue to place confidence in its assertions may also 
believe O’Connell’s speeches and Cobbett’s Register. It seems, 
however, that the author of the original charges has thought pro- 
per to publish a Supplement to the Reporter, No. 44, by way of 
an answer to our critique. This Supplement has proved nothing 


either against us or for our opponents ; but the persevering faith- 


lessness by which it is distinguished requires a brief notice. 

In one instance, and in one only, the Reporter has the candour 
to admit that we have detected him in a falsehood, (p. 405,) and he 
says that it is “ a blunder for which he cannot account satisfac- 
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torily.” In another instance an indistinct and glimmering light 
appears to have penetrated through the thick cloud of sectarian 
rejudice in which this writer is enveloped, and has compelled 
hin to admit that the charges against the Conversion Society, 
which we have refuted and scattered to the winds, were “ perhaps 
too hastily preferred.” In every other instance the form and 
features of the Anti-Slavery Reporter, No. 41, are carefully pre- 
served in the Supplement to No. 44. We shall produce a few 
samples, and refrain, if possible, from “ note or comment.” 

‘The Reporter is not pleased with his reviewer. This was to be 
expected, But he insinuates that the reviewer is an officer of the 
Conversion Society, (p. 407,) and the writer of the Report for 
1827, (p. 1); and he “ Jaments that the Society should have en- 
‘trusted its cause to such an advocate.” These are the usual arts 
of a hackneyed and unscrupulous controversialist, and as such 
might be passed over in silence. But we owe it to the Conversion 
Society to state distinctly, that it no move trusted its cause to the 
British Critic than to the Anti-Slavery Reporter ;—we owe it to 
the officers of that Society to state as distinctly, that they had 
nothing to do with our critique; we owe it to ourselves to de- 


clare, that we never saw the Conversion Report for 1827 until it 
was published. 


But mere unfairness is a trifle. In the Conversion Report for 
1827 the following passage occurs :-— 


“In addition to the associations mentioned in the last Report, others 
have been formed in Tobago, Tortola, and Anguilla; which, thoug 
not, strictly speaking, in union with the Society, have been established 
for the same objects, and co-operate with it, under the superintendence 
of the bishop. In consequence of these establishments, and of man 
others of a similar nature,* there is not at the present moment an isl 
in the West Indian colonies without its regular school in full operation; 
and there is every reason to trust that, under God, the seed of moral a 


religious education has been already very widely, and, in many instances, 
effectually sown.’ —pp. 8, 9. 


* « The Society for the Education of the Coloured Poor in the Principles of the Esta: 
dlished Church, and for other Charitable Relief— Barbados. 

“ The Ladies’ Branch Association for the Education of Female Children of the 
Coloured Poor in the Principles of the Established Church of England—Barbados. 


* Society for the Education of the Coloured Poor in the Principles of the Esta- 
dlished Church—St. Vincent. 


Society for the Education of the Poor—Grenada. 

“ Ladies’ Association for the Relief of the Indigent Sick and Infirm of Bridge Towa 
and its Environs—Barbados. 

«“ The expenditure of which, collectively, during the last year, has amounted to the 
sum of £2152 14s, 24d. currency. Besides which there are Distri¢t Committees 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge in Jamaica, Barbados, Antigua, Gre- 
nada, St. Christopher's, St. Vincent's, Montserrat, Nevis, and Demerara; and 
several Local Schools; but of these the Society can give no accurate account.” 
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Upon this passage the Anti-Slavery Reporter made the follow- 
ing remarks in his forty-first Number :— 


A striking instance of the injurious effect of this vagueness occurs at 
the very outset of the present Report, where we are told of associations 
formed in the different islands for the same objects as those of the So- 
ciety, so that ‘ there is not at the present moment,’ it is said, ‘ an island 
in the West India colonies without its regular school in full operation.’ 
Now when we come to look carefully into particulars, we find that the 
associations spoken of, and which are enumerated in the oo ee are all, 
not for the benefit or instruction of slaves, but for the benefit of the free 
exclusively, and what is more, they are chiefly supported by the free 
people of colour themselves.” —p. 320. 


We proved (pp. 209—211) that this assertion was incorrect. 
We made extracts from the Appendix to the Report for 1827, 


whence it appeared that the associations ad/uded to in the para- 


graphs, and the other associations specifically named in the note, 
were not “ for the benefit of the free exclusively;” and we tran- 
scribed the following words from the Second Annual Report of 
one of the associations mentioned in the note, namely, the Bar- 
bados Society for the Education of the Coloured Poor, published 
at Bridge Town in 1828. 

“The Committee have the satisfaction of stating, that there are at 
present under instruction, one hundred and six free boys, sixty-one free 
girls, one hundred and two slave boys, and eighty-three slave girls.” 


Previously to the publication of our Review, the Reporter 
might have been ignorant of this fact; though, as he professes to 
know the West Indies thoroughly, his ignorance was not much to 
his credit; and as he undertook to criticise the Conversion Re- 
port, he ought to have read its Appendix. But he cannot plead 
ignorance of the passage just recited ; he has read, and examined, 
and answered our article; and he has the effrontery to make the 
following statement as the result of his inquiries. Speaking of 
the paragraph extracted from the Report, he says— 

“‘ Here then we are told that associations had been established ‘ for 
the same object’ as the Society's, (that object being the conversion, reli- 
gious instruction, and education of negro slaves,) and that these establish- 
ments, and others of a similar nature, had so multiplied, that there actu- 
ally was not ‘ an island in the West Indies without its regular school in 
full operation,’ &c. When, however, we look at the note to which we 
are pointed, in order to ascertain what are those establishments of a 
smilar nature that are thus flourishing, we find there the five associations 
mentioned above, every one of which is an association which excludes 
slaves, and is confined to the free, three of them expressly to the coloured 
Sree, by whom also we know they are chiefly supported. Were we 
wrong then in complaining of the vagueness of this passage? And this 
Was the limit of our inculpation. When directed by the text to associ- 
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ations having the same object with the Society, that object being the 
conversion of slaves, we find in the illustrative note only associations for 
the exclusive instruction or relief of the free. 


“ This example furnishes a fair specimen of our critic's manner of 
dealing with us. ’—Supplement, p. 399. 


The truth is, that out of these five associations, of which the 

Reporter, with our Review before his eyes, asserts that they are 
all exclusively for the free, four are open to and are actually attended 
by slaves, and one only is set apart for the free. That one is the 
Ladies’ Association for the Relief of the Sick and Infirm at 
Bridge Town, from which the slaves are excluded simply because 
they are maintained in sickness and infirmity by their masters, and 
consequently have no claim upon the funds of a charity. 
. But this is not the grossest “ blunder” for which the Reporter 
will be at a loss to “ account satisfactorily.” He said in No. 41, 
that the Conversion Society had entirely overlooked the general 
profanation of the Sabbath. We replied by showing that several 
active ministers of the Society in the West Indies had remonstrated 
most forcibly with their flocks upon the subject, and more especi- 
ally that the Bishop of Barbados had printed extracts from a ser- 
mon preached by him in 1827, and had circulated copies of the 
discourse among his clergy. We reprint the passage in order to 
place the Reporter’s commentary in the full light of day. 


“ But there is no necessity for recurring to indirect proof; we have 
now lying before us a collection of Ecclesiastical Papers, printed by the’ 
Bishop of Barbados for the use of his clergy, and circulated among them — 
as a guide for their conduct, in which his Lordship has inserted portions 
of a sermon preached by himself in 1827, together with extracts from 
various writers—Goodwyn, Southey, Fleetwood, Berkley, Secker, Bax- 
ter, and Howley—all of whom have denounced the existing evils in the 
Slave colonies, and have held up Christianity as their only remedy.” 

“‘ Respecting the Sabbath, the preacher asks—‘ Is that day which 
God has claimed for his own . .. set apart as God has commanded? . - - 
Is there a stop put on this day to the business, and labours, and amuse- 
ments of the week? Is there, in a word, that observance of the Lord’s 
Day which might reasonably be expected under a Christian government 
and among a Christian people? It is with much sorrow of heart, but 
with earnest supplication to the Almighty in behalf of this land, that I 
thus publicly state, what must be stated yet more publicly, that, out of 
a population of more than one hundred thousand souls, not one twenty- 
fifth, at the highest computation, is seen on the Sabbath within the 
walls of the Church. .... It is a painful, an humiliating, an alarming 
fact, that may well make every thoughtful person, and above all others 
the ministers of God's Word, to tremble within themselves, lest that de- 
nunciation of the Prophet Hosea be fulfilled on the inhabitants of out 
land. There should be like people, like priest, and I will punish them for 
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their ways, and reward them for their doings.’ — British Critic, No. IX. 
pp. 213, 214. 

The answer of the Reporter is contained in the following pas- 
sage, with which we take our leave of this well-informed, accurate 
and most veracious author. 


“* It cannot,’ we repeat, ‘ but one day become a subject of awful 
consideration, that they’ (that is, Conversion Societies, and bishops, and 
clergymen, and missionaries,) ‘ should have gone on witnessing the uni- 
versal and outrageous violation of the Sabbath, and never have opened 
their lips in the pulpit to vindicate the honour of God and the sanctity 
of his day ; never have borne their clear and unequivocal testimony 
against its public and recognised desecration ; and should have permitted 
generations of masters to pass into their graves without addressing to 
them one solemn warning as to their guilt, though these masters were 
not only living in the daring violation of the Sabbath themselves, but 
pertinaciously and systematically withholding its blessings from whole 
generations of their dependents.’ "— Anti-Slavery Reporter, p. 314. 

* And what is the answer of the Critic to this? Why, in 1827, for 
the first time, two clergymen, in a single sentence, adverted to the dese~ 
cration of the Sabbath; and, in 1828, two more did the same. So far 
well, We are glad of even so feeble a recognition (and most feeble and 
defective it certainly is) on the part of any clergyman, of the high and 
vital importance of this question. But where are the rest of the clergy, 
the bishops, the Conversion Societies? One of the bishops, indeed, 
seems to have remarked upon it in private to bis clergy. But where are 
those public and heart-stirring appeals to the conscience, which the 
occasion so loudly demands, and which are imperatively obligatory on 
such societies, on the bishops, and on the clergy? From this responsi- 
bility they cannot escape, employ what apologies they may; and unless 
they will fulfil it, they must expect to sink still lower in public confi- 
dence than they have yet done.’’—Supplement, p. 411. 


If the Anti-Slavery Reporter be really well informed respecting 
the occurrences of the last four years in Barbados, he knows that 
the sermon under consideration, which was preached by the 
bishop at St. George’s, Barbados, on a public occasion, excited 
great attention, and gave no ordinary offence. But ignorance, 
of the grossest description, can be no excuse for saying that the 
bishop “ remarked upon the subject in private to his clergy,” 
when the very page from which this information professes to have 
been extracted, states in express terms that the bishop’s observa- 
tions were preached. 

After such specimens of the inaccuracy of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, upon so very plain a subject as the one before us, no 
confidence can be placed in it by discreet men. ‘The work may 
be warmly patronised, extensively circulated, or even ably written ; 
butit is not worthy of credit. All that is said im its pages respect- 
ing the system, laws, customs and crimes of the West Indies, may 
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be as wide of the truth as the charges against the Conversion So- 
ciety, as the assertion that slaves are excluded from the Bridge 
‘Town school, and that the Bishop of Barbados’s remonstrance 
concerning the Sabbath was delivered in private to his clergy. 
The West Indians may reasonably except against the testimony of 
such a witness; and the Abolitionists may be told, and cannot 
reasonably deny, that they are misinformed and misled. 

But although we shall rejoice to see the incorrect and exagge- 
rated notions of the Abolitionist exploded, we hope that his dis- 
comfiture may be the signal for a more complete investigation into 
the state of the West Indies by the sober portion of the public, 
Putting the errors and exaggerations of the Anti-Slavery Society 
entirely out of sight, looking solely at the notorious and acknow- 
ledged facts, drawing our information exclusively from the West 
‘Indians themselves, the system pursued in their country is one 
which must be radically reformed; the voice of this great empire 
calls imperiously for such a measure, and it is not the misconduct 
of Anti-Slavery Reporters, nor the contempt in which they are 
deservedly held, that can permanently silence the demand. We 
bring no railing accusation against the colonists. It is due to 
them to admit, that in the original horrors of the slave-trade, and 
in all the consequent abominations of slavery itself, the nation at 
large 1s as much implicated as its West Indian subjects. And it 
would be absurd to contend, that because the nation now sees its 
error, the proprietor of a sugar plantation is to forfeit his estate, 
and reduce his wife, and family, and creditors to ruin. But it is 
not absurd, nor unjust, to say that the nation which led the colo- — 
nies into such a wasteful, wretched system, should endeavour to 
lead them out of it—that England, who was listened to when she 
excited to rapine and blood, should be listened to still, when mo- 
deration, wisdom, kindness, and religion are instilled by her pre- 
cepts and recommended by her example. 

If the idle din and clamour of the anti-colonial party were once 
effectually silenced, the nation at large might be enabled to form 
a more general acquaintance with the real state of the case, and 
a more decided and far more effectual advocacy of West Indian 
unprovement would be the consequence. At present too maby 
of us look at slavery as our fathers looked during many years at 
the slave-trade—as a state of things for which we are not respon- 
sible—which has been brought into being without our sanction 
or connivance—which cannot be reformed or abolished at once— 
in which the fortunes of a large body of our fellow citizens are 
involved—and which it is easier to leave alone, hoping that it 
will cure itself in the slow progress of ages, than to encounter with 


the weapons of humanity and wisdom, and reduce to the average 
level of mortal endurance. 
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Yet if this apathy could be overcome—if by a strong effort of 
the imagination we could place ourselves in the midst of a West 
Indian colony, and compare what will there be seen with our 
own happy lot—what a difference should we find between them! 
Withdrawing our attention from every thing which the colonial 
laws and customs condemn, looking not at the excesses but at 
the regular necessary practices of the people, what shall we be- 
hold? ‘The whole order of nature (as we understand it in this 
country) reversed—the labourer excited to labour, not by hope, 
but by fear—punishments, which here are inflicted by the ma- 
gistrate for crimes, inflicted there by the master for idleness or 
impertinence—the supply of daily food and the maintenance of 
wife and children not dependent upon the exertion, self-denial, 
skill, or good character of the individual,—Christian marriage 


almost unknown—the human form divine treated as if it were no. 


better than a brute or a machine—degraded to a chattel, seized 
by the creditor, sold in the market-place, and exposed to every 
indignity which tyranny or caprice may dictate, 


We protest, therefore, once for all against those defences and. 


alliations of the West Indian system, which formerly were familiar 
in the mouths of all, and are still to be heard from some who. consi- 
der themselves bound to persevere in upholding the colonial 
interest, or in opposing the attempts of the abolitionist, |The 
only real question among enlightened, benevolent and impartial 
men, is, how may the requisite reform be brought about an the 
most effectual manner ?—what shall be the preparatory steps ?-~ 
who shall be the principal agents of the work? If, with a view 


to answer these questions, we fix our attention exclusively upon, 


colonial slavery, the result will be disgust at what is now i 
existence, and a vehement desire to Bi it for a different 
state of things. But if we look upon the scene from a more ele- 
vated point of view, if we ask what experience teaches upon the 
subject, a lesson may be learned respecting the progress of 
society, its errors, inconsistencies, retardation, and acceleration, 
not less remarkable nor less impressive than any that is to be 
gathered from the page of history. sieeivettenn 

We shall find that at the very moment when by the indirect 


influence of the gospel slavery had either been totally abolished. 


in Christendom, or reduced to little more than mere feudal vas- 
salage, the Christians who discovered a new world introduced 
into it a species of slavery more cruel, wasting, and hopeless than 


ever had existed as a regular system in any other age or country, 
We shall find this system proceeding from bad to worse for nearly. 
three centuries, until every maritime vation in Europe was deeply, 


stained with its guilt; and our own nation, which was in other 
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respects the guide to virtue and the example of wisdom, was in 
this respect the leader m atrocity and foolishness, the farthest 
gone in short-sighted selfishness, stubborn prejudice, and inhu- 
man cruelty. We shall find the nation roused at last, but by 
very slow degrees, to a just sense of her behaviour, endeavourin 

to communicate to other nations the impressions which have been 
made on herself, and striving to redress the wrongs of which she 
had been au author and protector. We shall find those endea- 
vours thwarted, and the effect of them delayed and rendered 
doubtful by the less advanced state of moral sentiment in other 
countries, and by the colonial interests with which they were sup- 
posed to mterfere. We shall find our own former misconduct 
perpetually cast in our teeth—our own practices on former occa- 


‘sions urged against us with bitter irony—and the first fruits 


of our incipient repentance, the first germs of public virtue and 
natioual humanity, misunderstood or misrepresented as the con- 
duct of other penitents is wont to be—and attributed on one 
hand to fanaticism or hypocrisy, which is the cry of the planters, 
or on the other, to political old age and impotency, toa disrelish of 
our former pleasant vices, and a sly regard to prudential consi- 
derations, which is the cry of the French, the Portuguese, and 
the Spanish, and of others who have an interest in continuing to 
carry on the slave trade. 

It was a most unpropitious circumstance for the natives of 
America, that their European discoverers should have been alto- 
gether ignorant of the nature and benefits of trade, and should. 
have reckoned upon the accumulation of gold and silver as the 
chief if not the only reward for their labours. Hence mines were 
to be explored and worked without delay, and at any cost— 
hence, as European mines had at that period been worked prin- 
cipally by slaves, either captives taken in the wars, or prisoners 
condemned for crime, slave-labour was immediately introduced 
into Hispaniola; and the gentle, tender, confiding race of met 
who welcomed Columbus and his companions as visitors from 
heaven, had reason shortly after to regard them as furies expelled 
from hell. ‘The Indians in that colony were reduced in nine years 
from sixty thousand to fourteen thousand,* and this miserable 
remnant was sold in lots to the highest bidder by Albuquerque, 
the distributor of Indians! The Dominican monks, to their bo- 
nour be it remembered, denounced this accursed system with 
unremitting zeal and uncompromising boldness, and with those 
irresistible arguments for mercy and justice which every Christiat 
minister may draw from the Bible. King Ferdinand by thei 
means was induced to pronounce the Indians free, and entitled 

* Robertson's India, vol. i, p. 302. 
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to all the natural rights of men; but subsequently he declared, 
that after due consideration of the apostolic bull, and the other 
titles to his possesions in the new world, the servitude of the 
Indians was warranted both by the laws of God and man; and 
that, unless they were subjected to the dominion of the Spaniards, 
and compelled to reside under their inspection, it would be im- 
possible to reclaim them from idolatry or to instruct them in the 
principles of the Christian faith. Las Casas resisted this infa- 
mous compound of ignorance, tyranny and hypocrisy ; but neither 
his office of protector of the Indians, nor the righteous cause in 
which he engaged, nor the eloquence and ability which he exerted 
in furtherance of it, could prevail, against that cursed thirst for 
gold which had possessed the Spanish heart, and which in the 
course of revolving years, has brought with it such bitter fruits of 
humiliation, weakness, poverty, and servitude. Las Casas was 
finally defeated by the temper of the age in which he lived ; and 
with an inconsistency, which derogates sadly from his character 
for wisdom, the first and most distinguished protector of Indians 
became the first promoter of the African slave trade, and entailed 
upon a people, whom he did noi love merely because he had not 
seen them, calamities quite as overwhelming as those which he 
would have sacrificed himself a hundred times over to avert from 
the aboriginal inhabitants of America. Had it not been for the 
adoption of that expedient, American bondage, in the course of 
a few years, must either have been lightened by self-interest and 
humanity, or have come to an end by the utter extinction of the 
slaves. On the continent of South America, accordingly, even 
the mines have been long since worked without any wasting effect 
upon the lives of the people; and it is only where Africans or 
their descendants are to be found that human beings are now 
exposed to the tender mercies of a slave code, and are reduced 
under its wasting influence to counteract that primary law which 
bids the race of man increase and multiply on the earth. | 

It may be thought by some that it 1s unnecessary, invidious, 
and irritating to dwell upon the horrors of the slave trade or the 
former practices of the slave colonies, but we entertain a different 
opinion. To enlarge upon these subjects for the purpose of 
exciting odium against the colonies, is absurd and mischievous ; 
but if we shew that horrors ten times greater than any now in 
existence were committed and defended by men of good cha- 
racter until within a very few years, there will be little reason 
for condemning our colonists because their improvement has 
not taken place quite so early as that of others. If we show that 
Opinions and customs, which every West Indian of respectability 
would now denounce as intolerable, were formerly defended by 
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his predecessors as indispensably necessary to their welfare, this 
will not be done for the mere purposes of declamation, but in 
order to remind those persons whose prejudices are still to be 
removed, that there are many false estimates of what is safe, or 
practicable, or expedient, still current among them—amany false 
rules of right and wrong—many inyeterate errors and indefensible 
habits—and a reluctance to reform, which, for a season at least, 
is natural and pardonable, but which ought to give way gradually 
before the light of reason and religion, and once more bring the 
planters and the mother country to an agreement respecting 
the interests and duties of both—an agreement not founded upon 
false expediency and mutual crime, but upon the improved moral 
sense and enlarged wisdom of both. 

Without recurring to any of the well known facts which were 
brought forward during the debates on the abolition of the slave 
trade, let us advert for a moment to the statements of Godwyn, 
a clergyman, who wrote in the year 1680, and who commenced 
his Negro Advocate by an elaborate proof that negroes were 
human beings, and neither pre-adamites nor descendants of Cain 

He tells us that, “ when once aflirming the slaves to be part 
of a minister’s care and charge, it was told him, and that bya 
religious person (for so in all things she appeared), that he might 
as well baptize a puppy as a certain young negro.”—p, 34. And 
again, that “ since the committing of these papers to the. press, 
a certain Barbadian openly maitained these positions, that 
hegroes were beasts and had no more souls than beasts, and that 
religion did not concern them. Which, with much more to the 
same purpose, he uttered with so much passion and vehemency, 
that all who heard him believed he spake not more his own than 
the sense and opinion of the place.”—p. 39. 

Again, with respect to cruelties, he says, “‘ nor to speak truth 
without that mpwrov Wiudos of the negro’s brutality, do I see 
how those other inhumanities, as their emasculating and behead- 
ing them, their cropping off their ears (which they usually cause 
the wretches to broil and then compel them te eat them them- 
selves), their amputations of legs, and even dissecting them alive; 
(this last I cannot say was ever practised, but has been certainly 
affirmed by some of them as no less allowable than to) a_ beast, 
of which they did not in the least doubt that it was justifiable ;) 
add to this their scant allowance for clothes, as well as diet, and 
(which is often the calamity of the most innocent and laborious) 
their no less working than starving them to death—all which 
would never otherwise be so glibly swallowed by them, but upon 
a persuasion of this, or of the former worse principle.”—p. 41. 

Such are the words of a credible eye-wituess of the treatment 
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of British slaves about one hundred and fifty years ago. Other 
facts, almost equally horrible, are adduced by the author, in su 

port of his appeal in behalf of the souls and bodies of West Indian 
slaves,—yet his humane and Christian attempt failed. 

A similar appeal was made about fifty years afterwards by a 
more powerful advocate, Bishop Berkeley; but neither this 
amiable and enlightened prelate, nor his forerunner in the same 
cause, General Codrington, had brought their minds to contem- 
plate the possibility of abolishing either slavery or the slave- 
trade. 

And it is a fact to be remembered in the history of our colo- 
nies, that several of their earliest and greatest philanthropists 
devoted themselves to the cause of West Indian reform, without 
being prepared to denounce the West Indian system itself; and that 
it remained for Granville Sharpe, and his associates, to open the 
eyes of their countrymen to the abuses, horrors, cruelties, to the 
guilt, the folly, and the ruin, which are involved in the very essence 
of the colonial institutions. And then how slowly did these 
men succeed in uprooting prejudice. What protracted discus- 
sion—what scandalous delays—what endless debates —upon a 
question which might be settled in one sentence. How many 
upright, and honourable, and humane, and even religious men, in 
all walks of life, opposed the abolition of the slave trade! How 
many more were altogether indifferent about it! 

It was not until a generation of men had grown up, to whom 
the abolition question had been familiar from their cradles, that 
the nation became united as one man in denouncing and repu- 
diating this odious traffic. ‘Take the instance of Mr. Burke, the 
most enlightened statesman of his age, and second to none in 
humanity, zeal, and goodness. He states, in his letter to Mr. Dun- 
das, (Works, ix. 278,) that in the year 1780, “ an abolition of the 
slave trade would have appeared a very chimerical project ;” and 
even in 1792 he was of opinion that it could not be brought to an 
end until slavery itself was well nigh extmguished. We shall 
show hereafter that, on the contrary, the condition of the slaves 
never could have been materially improved, without a previous 
cessation of the African supply. And there is nothing more to 
be regretted in the conduct of the Abolitionists, than that they 
wanted the sagacity to perceive, or the manliness to avow, (what 
Burke distinctly saw and proclaimed,) viz. that slavery and the 
slave trade were parts of one question; that both were deservi 
of universal reprobation. The Colonists affirm, and we are afraid 
truly, that the Abolitionists of the slave trade denied any inten- 
tion of interfering with slavery itself; and the handle which the 
West Indian makes of this unfortunate fact, and the suspicions 
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and jealousies which attach to it, and cluster round it, consti- 
tute no slight obstacle to the progress of Colomial reform. 

Even at a much more recent date, Bishop Porteus, who was 
intimately connected with the Abolitionists, and is held up by 
them unto this day as a pattern to the Church, addressed a letter, 
in 1808, to the planters, and drew up mstructions at the same 
time for missionaries, from no one word of which can it be in- 
ferred that he expected or desired the enfranchisement of the 
negroes whom he was so anxious to convert. And up to the 
present day many religious and charitable men have abstained, 
too scrupulously perhaps, and out of too great a deference for 
West Indian prejudice, from speaking distinctly upon a point 
which it is their evident object, duty, and interest to compass. 

What is the inference from all these facts? That it is unjust 
and unwise to condemn West Indians for being still insensible to 
claims which have been admitted so recently, and so reluctantly, 
even in Great Britain; that men, whose lives and families and 
fortunes are at stake, should be treated with great forbearance ; 
that much allowance should be made for tardy and incomplete 
reforms; for fears which to us appear idle and childish; for pre- 
judices, with which our fathers were as strongly imbued as the 
West Indian Committee, or the Jamaica House of Assembly ; 
that time is necessary in order to wean men from their errors; 
that the reformation of such a body as the whites in our West 
Indian colonies, for with them the experiment must be begun, is 
not to be accomplished by ridicule, misrepresentation, threats, 
or blows; that the Abolitionist should enter upon his work with 
clean hands and a single eye; that good sense and moderation 
should be conspicuous in his conduct; that he should bring 
forward no charges which he cannot substantiate; that he should 
be ready rather to soften than exaggerate existing abuses; and 
that if he does not succeed in removing the suspicion, quieting 
the fears, and doing away the prejudices of the planter, he 
should at least conduct his cause in a manner which, in the esti 
mation of impartial men, ought to produce those effects. 

We presume that it would be difficult to find a single Aboli- 
tionist who will say that his party have adhered to these regulations. 
We are certain that out of the ranks of the Abolitionists not an 
individual of any party would venture upon such an assertion. 
Without entering, therefore, into an examination of their pro- 
ceedings, we pass on to more agreeable and useful topics, and 
proceed to consider, what has been done aud is doing by the Go- 
vernment and the Church to improve the condition of the slaves 
and prepare them gradually for emancipation, 

It must be admitted that Government was not seriously engaged 
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in colonial improvement previously to Mr. Buxton’s motion 
in 1823. With the tardiness which seems to make a constituent 
portion of the system under which we live, nothing was done 
by those in power, till those out of power had secured to them- 
selves the credit of originating the undertaking. From the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade in 1806 to Mr. Canning’s resolutions, 
or rather to Mr. Buxton’s motion in 1823, little was attempted for 
the benefit of the British slave population. No urgent or effectual 
orders were given for pressing forward the work of civilization ; and 
unless it be said that nothing of consequence could be effected 
until the African slaves were outnumbered by Creoles, we know 
not what excuse can be suggested for this strange neglect. 

Nor do we think that when at the instigation of Mr. Buxton, 
the business was taken up in earnest by parliament and the mi- 
nisters, their steps, though on the whole judicious, were taken with 
a precision which leaves nothing to be desired or supplied. It was 
not prudent to define the necessary measures with exactness. ‘The 
West Indians were probably Mr. Canning’s advisers, as some 
of them were known to be his intimate friends. But a general de- 
claration in favour of safe, speedy, and complete reformation, 
would have answered many purposes, which have not hitherto been 
secured, and avoided many difficulties, which have impeded the 
progress of government. Mr. Canning was also betrayed into some 
indiscreet wit upon the subject of colonial opposition, patriotism, 
and power, which exasperated those whom it was his first duty to 
conciliate, and he failed to convince such persons that he was not 
prompted and advised by men whom they considered as their in- 
veterate enemies. A connecting link, which still exists between 
the Colonial Office and the Anti-Slavery Society, has embittered 
the opposition of the West Indian interest to the measures sug- 
gested by Lord Bathurst; and Lord Seaforth’s declaration on 
this subject in the last session of parliament appears to us unan- 
swerable. While the colonial legislators can persuade them- 
selves, or others, that the counsels of his Majesty’s government 
are influenced, directly or indirectly, by men whom they regard 
as their foes, it matters little whether those counsels are judicious 
or injudicious, rash or prudent, premature or well-timed. Enough 
is supposed to have been said when a measure of reform can be 
attributed to the Abolitionists. Party-spirit is kindled by their 
very names; resentment, which follows naturally upon insult and 
injury, is the first and the last feeling excited throughout the 
colonies; and the sober voice of a Colonial Secretary, the sacred 
exhortations of Bishops and Clergy, even the unanimous declara- 
tions of the Parliament and people of Great Britain, are over- 
looked and neglected. 
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With the above-mentioned exceptions, however, the general 
conduct of government, from the resolutions of 1823 to the dis- 
solution of Lord Liverpool’s administration, are entitled to great, 
and almost unqualinied, approbation. ‘They have set the execu- 
tive authorities to work m the cause of humanity and religion; 
they have re-modelled and extended the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment; they have convinced all who are not blinded by prejudice 
or self-interest, that the requisite alterations must and will be 
made. Governors, chief-justices, attorney-generals, and the whole, 
Xc. of official magnificence in the colonies have been arrayed in 
defence of the wishes of the mother-country; and much opposi- 
tion has been softened or overcome by the united assistance of 
these public functionaries. But two great errors appear to us to 
have been committed, one on one side and one on the other, 
We allude to the rejection of the Jamaica Siave Bill, and to the 
abandonment of the provision for a compulsory emancipation of 
slaves. In the former instance we deem the Colonial Office to 
have been wrong, because they rejected a measure which was 
assuredly a great improvement upon the existing slave law, on 
account of its falling short of what government required to be 
done in favour of the slave population, and more particularly on 
account of the leaven of intolerance which was supposed to per- 
vade the Act, and was particularly unpalatable to the sectarian 
prejudices of Mr. Huskisson’s advisers, ‘This Act was passed 
for a limited period only, Had it been sanctioned, much good 
must have ensued; great improvements would have taken place ; 
prejudices would have gradually died away; and when in the year 
1830, in the early part of which the Act was to expire, a new law 
would again have been called for, there can be little doubt in the 
minds of those who attend to the progress of public opinion, that 
nearly every thing which is now to be contended for mm an angry 
and alienated spirit, would have been conceded freely and without 
a struggle. In the correspondence between the Jamaica legis- 
lature and Mr. Huskisson, the former have often the advantage. 
‘They expose several errors into which he had fallen, and much 
exaggeration in his general charges against them. With the ex- 
ception of one startling absurdity, their declaration, namely, that a 
sufficient provision has been already made for the education and 
religious instruction of the slave population, we see little to 
censure in the remarks of the Assembly; and when we remember 
that the obnoxious clauses in the disallowed Act would have died 
a natural death at the distance of a year from the present time, 
we cannot congratulate the late Colonial Secretary upon the dis- 

play of any signal discretion or foresight in this business. 
The other measure against which we venture to object, is the 
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renunciation of that clause in the Demerara Orders in Council 
which provided for the compulsory manumission of such slaves 
as might be able to purchase their freedom at a price to be fixed 
by fair and equitable appraisement. We have read Mr. Wilmot 
Horton’s elaborate arguments on this question, and are ready to 
give him credit for great industry and perfect sincerity. But his 


arguments are not convincing; one great omission pervades the — 


whole of them; he thinks and speaks of the consequences of 
emancipation as if it were to take place to-day or to-morrow—or 
next year or the year after—before any new arrangements have 
been devised as a substitute for that labour which the planters will 
be no longer able to command. It is evident, on the contrary, 
that a considerable time must elapse before any serious diminu- 
tion of plantation labour can be produced by the self-redeeming 
economy or affluence of the slaves. And in the interim the com- 
mon desire of preserving their properties cannot fail to stimulate 
the invention of the planters, and enable them both to contrive 
and apply an effectual substitution of free labour or of machinery, 
for the slave labour which at at present is indispensable to the 
cultivation of their estates. ‘The forcing process required of Go- 
vernment is twofold. It is necessary to quicken the industry 
of the negro by the hope of liberty: it 1s equally necessar 
to quicken the humanity and ingenuity of the whites by the 
dread of poverty. Sir Ralph Woodford, who was no friend to 
the Abolitionists, considered compulsory emancipation as_ the 
hinge upon which all effectual improvement turned ; and, unless 
we are misinformed, his very last dispatch to the Colonial Secre- 
tary contains a complete refutation of Mr. Horton’s theory. 

But while we think that in these mstances the decisions of 
government might be amended, we are ready to bear our decided 
testimony in favour of the general propriety and wisdom of 
their measures—especially of that greatest and most important of 
all measures intended to improve the condition of the slaves, the 
formation and maintenance of an adequate ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. We propose to devote the remainder of the present article 
to the consideration, and, as far as may be necessary, to the vin- 
dication of this statesmanlike and Christian undertaking. 

It would be most unjust to say that no efforts were made for 
the religious instruction of the slaves until of late years; but to 
say that such efforts were successful would be as absurd as to 
deny that they were made. ‘T'wo formidable obstacles presented 
themselves against every such attempt—the continued importation 
of African slaves, and the want-of an adequate Church establish- 
ment. As long as the slave-trade continued to pour in thousands 
of full-grown men and women into the colonies, it was morally 
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and physically impossible to make the slave population in general 
Christians. You might make them call themselves Christians— 
you might call them Christians yourself. “This was done in some 
instances In our Own colonies, and to a great extent in St. Do- 
mingo. But the general practice was, and must necessarily have 
been, the reverse. It was impossible to govern the imported 
Africans by anything but coercion. ‘They were perverse by 
birth; they were barbarians by education; they were resolute and 
fearless by disposition; and injuries the most overwhelming and 
unpardonable had made them rebels in heart. One plantation 
might be conducted with more mildness than another, and mercy, 
even in that wretched condition of society, would prove a blessing 
to the giver as well as to the receiver. But the principle of govern- 
ment must inevitably have been restraint. Force alone could 
enable the whites to sleep safely in their beds. No reliance 
could be placed upon the prudence. the gratitude, the well-being 
of the negroes. Unless they were intimidated it was certain that 
they would revolt. Additions were made to their numbers from 
day to day, and each fresh purchase gave the manager fresh cause 
for suspicion and severity. ‘he whites never felt themselves 
secure, because the blacks always felt themselves ill-used. 

We admit that the cruelties once too common in all the Euro- 
pean colonies, were in great measure done away in the British 
possessions during the long period which intervened between the 
first discussion of the slave-trade in parliament and its abolition in 
1806. ‘The question was so fully and repeatedly debated, that the 
moral sense of the people, both at home and abroad, was in some 
measure awakened, and great improvements were undoubtedly in- 
troduced. But as long as the influx of Africans continued, there 
existed no effectual remedy. It was as impossible to govern and 
work a newly caught barbarian by gentle methods, as it was to 
initiate him into the saving truths of the Gospel. 

And even if this difficulty could have been got over by extra- 
ordinary kindness on the one hand, and as extraordinary docility 
on the other, the task of teaching Christianity to persons in the 
situation of plantation slaves before the abolition of the slave 
trade was, humanly speaking, impracticable. Supposing, what 
never was nor would have been the case, that there had been an 
adequate supply of proper religious teachers, and that they had ob- 
tained permission and opportunities to instruct the negroes in reli- 
gion, how could their work have been effected ? Since the days of 
miracles and the miraculous conversions which were the conse- 
quences of them, no race of men has been brought to a real: 
knowledge of Christianity in the course of a single generation. 
If the men of one age renounce paganism and become nominally 
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Christians, it is in a succeeding age that their children throw off 
the superstitious tenets and profane customs of the idolater : 
frequently several generations pass away before the new faith is 
really understood, cordially embraced, and generally practised, 
When therefore, as was the case in the West Indies, the popula- 
tion is kept up not by natural growth but by artificial grafting, 
the conversion of the people will be indefinitely postponed. A 
little progress may be made here and there, under circumstances 
particularly Seenenbin and with instruments peculiarly well qua- 
lified, but in general that progress will be interrupted by the ar- 
rival of each new cargo of ignorant barbarians. The great majority 
of the disciples will have to be taught when the age of docility and 
application has passed away. Old prejudices and practices will 
revive again and again, with all the prevailing force of old asso- 
ciations aud old companionships, and with the endearing recol- 
lection of a father’s house, a wife’s or a mother’s tenderness. 
The. newly imported African has first to learn in manhood or in 
age the difficult language of his new masters: he is next to be 
instructed in reading—an art of which he knows not the value or 
object: he is then to spare time enough for such a cultivation of 
his understanding as shall enable it to embrace the great truths of 
religion—those truths are to be placed before him in so clear a 
light, that they may convince his reason and alter his lite—and all 
this in the midst of a new and cruel bondage—of severe and unre- 
mitting labour, under the lash of an indifferent if not a cruel task- 
master, who works his human cattle up to the very verge of in- 
durance, and prudently calculates that it is cheaper to buy than 
to breed. 

Nor was this all: it is hardly necessary to say that instead of 
an adequate supply of well qualified instructors having been pro- 
vided for the slaves, before the abolition of the slave trade, and 
full permission and opportunities having been afforded to such 
instructors for the discharge of their sacred functions, the clergy 
and other teachers were in very scanty numbers; instances in 
which they were admitted into plantations and encouraged to 
teach were rare; and though exceptions did unquestionably exist 
on some few estates in Jamaica, on a few in Antigua, and on the 
Codrington estates in Barbadoes—though the chaplains of the 
Conversion Society had exerted themselves in many instances with 
success, and the Moravians and Wesleyans had formed congrega- 
tions on a small scale in various parts of the West Indies, yet in 
fact the work of educating and Christianizing the slaves upon a 
general system was yet to be begun when the colonial episcopate 
was formed. 

The immense advantages which have already accrued from that 
establishment, and the still more valuable consequences which 
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may be confidently anticipated from it, make it not merely in the 
highest degree honourable to the distinguished individuals to 
whom we are indebted for such a measure, namely, to the 
lamented Earl of Liverpool, who was its great promoter, and to 
Earl Bathurst and the present Archbishop of Canterbury, but 
also will render it a famous epoch in the history of colonial im- 
provement, the great era from which the civilization, happiness, 
and religious progress of the population will hereafter be dated. 

In order to estimate the effects hitherto produced by the West 
Indian episcopate, we must advert for a moment to the state of 
ecclesiastical affairs before its institution. And here we wish 
distinctly to state, that it is as far from our intention, as it would 
be contrary to justice and truth, to say or insinuate that there was 
nothing excellent or amiable to be found in the West Indies prior 
to the date from which we now propose to start. On the con- 
trary, we know that there were and still are clergymen in both 
dioceses, who had laboured long and faithfully in their holy calling 
before they were placed under the direct superintendence of an 
ecclesiastical superior—men who would be an honour to their 
profession in the most favoured quarter of the world, and who 
were counselled and assisted with the most unremitting care by the 
prelate who then presided over the see of London, and who was 
called upon to exercise a sort of parental superintendence, for he 
possessed no ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the foreign depen- 
dencies of the crown. While such names as Bowerbank, Trewe, 
and Stainsby are to be found in the list of the clergy of Jamaica, and 
such names as Davies, Hartes, and Pinder, in the list of the clergy 
of Barbados, it would be worse than idle to deny that there were 
bright spots in the heavy cloud which overhung the West Indian 
church. But when due allowance has been made for the cases 
of these gentlemen, and we doubt not of others also with whose 
names we have not the good fortune to be acquainted, the main 
features of the case under consideration will still be disagreeable. 
‘The whole number of the clergy was extremely small, in no 1n- 
stance adequate to the mstruction of the blacks, and im some 
insufficient for a due discharge of the pastoral office even to the 
inconsiderable number of whites, who are scattered here and there 
over an Immense territory, and who are prevented by the climate 
from assembling for religious purposes at any considerable dis- 
tance from their homes. In fact, the task of teaching the slaves 
by means of a single clergyman for each parish, or even by means 
of a rector and curate, was utterly hopeless. The population 
of each parish varied from six or eight to ten or fifteen thousand 
souls. ‘The size of the parishes was very large, and the clergy 
in most cases refrained from attempting what they considered as 
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a physical impossibility; and the inability to do all that they: 


could wish, became an excuse for domg much less than they were 
able. ‘The whole flock nominally committed to their care was 
far too large, and the consequence was a loose and mdifferent 
discharge of duty towards that portion of it which was far too 
small. ‘ 
Nor was the manner in which the clergy were appointed and 
maintained at all more conducive to their well-being and respec- 
tability. ‘The patronage was nominally in the hands. of the go- 
vernors, but as it was exercised sede vacante by the leutenant- 
governors or presidents of the various islands, the planters 
themselves were in many instances the avowed, in most instances 
the real, patrons; and no clergyman could push his labours 
among the negroes beyond the line drawn by their masters, with- 
out putting a full stop to his own preferment. In the next place, 
the maintenance of the clergy was placed upon a footing quite as 
objectionable as the mode of their appointment. The fixed 
salary was small, and insufficient for their decent support. Instead 
of raising it, the respective vestries made annual grants of money 
to their rectors, which grants might be suspended, or diminished, 
or withheld, whenever the clergyman offended the prejudices 


or rebuked the vices of his paymasters. A more degrading. 


system, or one more entirely inconsistent with the usefulness 
of the clergy as a body, could not have been devised. ‘The de- 
pendence of a minister upon his flock is bad enough in England ; 
where there are abundant powers at work to correct the irregu- 
larities which it will occasion. But in such a state of society 
as was to be found in the colonies, where the spring and stimulus 
must come from the clergy themselves, and must. be powerful 
enough to carry them over formidable obstacles, and stand out 
against persevering opposition, it is absurd to believe that any 
extensive or general good could be effected, while the clergy 
were in a state of dependence upon the planters. Add to all 
this the total want of ecclesiastical jurisdiction or controul; the 
fact that men of desperate fortunes or damaged characters were 
at one time selected, and. were at all times ready to offer them- 
selves, for colonial service; the equally notorious fact that gross 
misconduct was tolerated if not applauded in some scandalous 
instances by men who regarded it as an excuse for libertinism, 
or an apology for infidelity; and we shall have some notion of the 
state in which the West Indian church must have been placed 
during the greater part of the eighteenth century, and of the slow 
degrees by which it was emerging from it. ) 

What then in one word was the condition of the British West 
Indies previously to the formation of the colonial episcopate ? 

NO. X.—APR. 1829. FF 
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The religious teachers were such as they have been just de- 
scribed—few in number, and cramped in their operations. ‘The 
whites were far behind their European brethren in general cha- 
racter and attainments, and were wedded to a system which it was 
impossible to defend, and most difficult to relinquish or reform. 
The coloured population of all shades and ranks were degraded 
to a degree of which it is difficult to form an adequate concep- 
tion. Even the free and the wealthy were deprived of every poli- 
tical privilege, for no other offence than the colour of their skins, 
While the slaves, if not treated with cruelty, which in later times 
at least was the exception rather than the rule, yet passed their 
lives in severe labour, men and women working together in a 
state of total or nearly total nakedness; their sabbath, instead 
of being a day of religious rest, was commenced by public mar- 
ketings, and concluded by public dances—the marriage of one 
man to one woman was hardly kuown—very few of them were 
allowed either to read or write—their very names were the names 
which are given to monkeys or puppy dogs—the small portion of 
them that were initiated into the Christian church were reminded 
of their wretched condition and inferiority as often as they entered 
the house of God, and even when they knelt at his altar—and 
when they came to die, their bodies were buried with the burial 
of an ass—and the whites would have considered their cemetery as 
yee if the bones of a black had found admission within its pale. 

Ve do not lay these things to the charge of the individuals who 
exercised authority in the colonies, but to that of the systein under 
which they were unhappily born. Fora long course of years they 
had been supplied by the slave trade with labourers, whom they 
treated as if they had been brutes; and when labour, though 
still too severe, was in some degree lightened, and cruelty was m 
a great measure renounced, contempt, the bitterest and most un- 
mitigated, remained, and was strengthened by the absence of other 
and more detestable feelings. 

Such was the state of things i in the year 1825, at the beginning 
of which the Bishops of Jamaica and Barbados arrived in_ their 
respective dioceses; and in the year 1828 the officers and orators 
of the Anti Slavery Society were loud in their complaints, because 
the 800,000 slaves in the West Indian colonies were still uncon- 
verted to the Christian religion. With respect to the majority of 
persons from whom this clamour proceeded, we entirely acquit 
them of any knowledge of the falsehood of the reports which they 
assisted in circulating. ‘The committees and the secretaries keep 
such persons completely i in the dark. In the hope of bolstering 
up their own waning importance, and of inducing the public to 
distrust, and the government to abandon the colonial church, 
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they persuade their credulous friends that the bishops are idle, 
and the clergy negligent; and that nothing can be effected for 
the instruction of the negroes, unless it be by the instrumentality 
of Methodist teachers, marshalled and controuled by Messrs. 
Stephen and Macaulay. ‘To bring that idle and unchristian de- 
clamation to the test of truth, we present our readers in the first 

lace with a brief summary of ecclesiastical proceedings in the 
Vest Indies since the year 1825, extracted from the Reports of 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge; and we shall 
follow it up with some interesting particulars of a more recent 
date. 

The Report for 1826 states that— 


“ The Society has the happiness of being assured, both by the Bishop 
of Jamaica, and the Secretaries of the Jamaica Committee, that religious 
education and instruction are decidedly gaining ground. ‘I have very 
sincere pleasure,’ says his Lordship, ‘ in announcing to the Society a 
growing disposition for the establishment of schools. Institutions of this 
kind have lately been placed upon a better footing in the parish of St. 
Thomas in the East, where the exertions of the clergy have been 
zealously seconded by the laity.” —p. 29. 

“The presence of the Bishop of Barbados in this country at the 
commencement of the present year enabled the Society to procure much 
interesting information respecting his Lordship’s plans and proceedings ; 
and at the same time aflorded an opportunity of ascertaining in what 
manner it could most effectually extend assistance to his diocese. At the 
Bishop’s suggestion the Society undertook to print editions of the Na- 
tional School Books, and of the Catechism, in French and Spanish, for 
the use of the islands in which those languages are spoken by the 
negroes ; and an ample supply of these and other works has been for- 
warded to the West Indies. The Society learned with peculiar satisfac- 
tion, that in addition to the Schools previously existing in Bridge Town, 
of which several were in a good condition, his Lordship had established 
four charity schools in that place for the free blacks and the slave popu- 
lation. The national system was adopted, and the children were taught 
to read the Bible, and say the Catechism. Parents and proprietors have 
willingly sent their children to these institutions; and when the last 
accounts came away, a hundred girls were to be seen in one of the 
schools, neat and orderly, and employed during the morning in reading 
and receiving religious instruction ; and during the afternoon in needle- 
work. In addition to the master or mistress provided for each of the 
schools, the whole are placed under the soenene and superintendence of 
a clergyman, who inspects them weekly. This important step has been 
taken in the principal town in the diocese, without exciting opposition 
or alarm. ‘To shew by one example what is doing and what may be 
done in this island, it will suffice to state, that a parochial school was 
opened in the parish of St. Lucy, in May, 1825: in the July following 
it contained 53 children, and the numbers were increasing daily—38 of 
them could repeat the Catechism perfectly, and the first class could read 
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the Parables. ‘The proprietors and overseers give all the necessary en- 
couragement to this and similar institutions ; and several of them who 
have visited the school at St. Lucy's were so much pleased as to express 
a desire of imitating what they saw. 

“ Besides the model schools at Bridge Town, the Bishop of Bar- 
bados has adopted a plan for the general instruction of the black popu- 
lation throughout his diocese. He proposes to eer one or more 

be to instruct the 
slaves, under the direction of the clergy, and with the permission of 
their respective masters. His Lordship has been so fortunate as to pro- 
cure the services of several highly respectable persons in the situation of 
catechists ; and the system is undoubtedly calculated to communicate 
religious knowledge, both to the adult and to the child, with greater 
rapidity and greater regularity than any that had been previously pro- 
posed.” — Report for 1820, pp. 30, 31. 

In 1827 it is stated that— 


“The Bishop of Jamaica informs the Society of the steady and gra- 
dual progress of sound religious instruction throughout his diocese. 
Much benefit has resulted from the appointment of catechists, and the 
institution of parochial and Sunday schools. A day school, for all classes 
and ages without any distinction, was opened at Kingston towards the 
end of the year 1826. It is conducted upon the national system; and 
there is an increasing desire among all classes of the community to avail 
themselves of the benefit of the institution. The Bishop of Jamaica con- 
siders it as a seminary for catechists, who may be distributed hereafter 
throughout the country.”’— Report, 1827, pp. 37, 38. 

“From Barbados the Society learns that there is a progressive desire 
on the part of the slave to receive, and of the higher classes to impart 
the blessings of religion. The eatechetical system explained in the last 
Annual Report, has advanced materially during the year which has just 
closed ; and Sunday schools have been opened in many places. It ap- 
pears that by the united exertions of the clergy and their catechists, 
with the personal co-operation of the proprietors, their families, and 
overseers, by far the greater number of estates in this island are receiv- 
ing the benefits of religious instruction; and one good effect already 
perceived has been an increased attendance of the negroes at church, 
where they behave with exemplary decorum. Measures are in progress 
for the erection of parochial chapels for the accommodation of those who 
reside at a distance from the parish church. It seems however that in- 
struction in reading and writing is still far from general.” — Jdid. p. 39. 


And in the last Report, namely, that for the year 1828, the fol- 
lowing particulars, among many others almost equally interesting, 
are submitted to the attention of those who really wish for in- 


formation respecting the progress of religious instruction in the 
West Indies : 


“ A very interesting Report has been recently received from the 
Committee at Jamaica, together with a copy of a sermon preached by 
the Archdeacon at the anniversary meeting, in November, 1827. The 
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Committee commence with stating that ‘ the contrast presented to the 
observant eye, between the present aspect of society in the island of 
Jamaica and its state a few years back, is as striking as it is gratifying ;’ 
and they proceed to specify the various methods, in which the parent 
institution has proved instrumental in promoting the extensive good 
which has been effected. One leading object of the Committee has 
been to put religious books into the hands of that portion of the population 
which can already read; another to supply elementary books for the 
use of schools. ‘The distribution in both these departments has been 
considerable, and the demand, especially for the latter, has progressively 
increased.” —Report, 1828, pp. 42, 43. 


“At Spanish Town, where a depository has been formed for the 
Society’s books, there is a free school open to all colours, which contains 
at present 60 scholars. A school for oral instruction, conducted by a 
catechist with five assistants, has been opened during the last two years, 
and is attended by gradually increasing numbers. ‘The return for April, 
1828, states them at 457, of whom 200 are slave adults, 199 slave 
children, 18 free adults, and 70 free children. The rector of the parish, 
the Rev. Lewis Bowerbank, speaks highly of the good effects of this 
institution, especially in conveying religious instruction to the negroes, 
and preparing them for baptism. Early in 1827 a School of Industry 
was set on foot on the national system, by a master duly qualified for 
the undertaking, at which children of poor free people of colour are 
taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. The number who attended 
amounted to 107, and the improvement was very rapid. Unhappily it 
has been interrupted by the death of the master; but application has 
been made for a successor, and it is hoped that at no distant period, this 
institution will again be seen in still more active operation than before. 
In the parish of Portland two schools were established in 1827, which 
= to be of extensive benefit, the one at Port Antonio for the free 

lack and coloured population, the other at Moore Town, for the 
Maroons: and there is also a Sunday school for the instruction of the 
slaves. 

** At Kingston it is stated that rapid advances have been made of late 
years in the education of the lower orders. All the Sunday schools, ex- 
cepting one, and all the schools open to slaves, have commenced since the 
beginning of the year 1824. The Kingston National School and House 
of Industry was opened in 1826; the instruction is altogether gratui- 
tous. Slaves and free children, without distinction of colour, are all 
equally admissible, and the plan embraces the twofold object of con- 
veying elementary instruction and of generating habits of industry. At 
present the numbers attending are 247 boys and 184 girls. Handi- 
craftsmen are employed to teach the children different trades: and there 
are 35 boys under charge of the tailor; 35 under the upholsterer; 10 
under the shoemaker; and 12 under the chairmaker. ‘The remainder of 
the boys learn to plait straw; and all the girls are taught needlework. 
The clergy by their daily attendance superintend and stimulate the 
labours of all, and the curate of the parish devates several hours every 
Sunday to the religious instruction of the children. The Committee 
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conclude their remarks upon this institution, the principal expense of 
which is defrayed by the Society for the Conversion of the Negroes, by 
observing that ‘ the readiness with which the parents permit, and the 
regularity with which the children attend the school, prove that a spirit 
of industry and a desire of improvement are not so uncommon among 
the lower classes of this island as has been too frequently asserted, and 
that the countenance and assistance of a benevolent public to institutions 
of this kind would be the surest means of securing to the rich themselves 
the quiet possession of their rights and property, and to the poor 
respectability and content. 

** But completely as this school has already fulfilled the expectation 
of its supporters, it is still more interesting when regarded as a proof 
and earnest of what may be done under more favourable circumstances, 
The Bishop, encouraged by this view of it, and well satisfied that if 
reading schools are once successfully established on the national system 
in Spanish ‘Town and Kingston, the benefit will not be confined to those 
places, but that an ample nursery will be provided for well trained 
schoolmasters and catechists for the rest of the diocese, is endeavouring 
to procure a thoroughly qualified master to be placed at the head of the 
Kingston school. 

“In the parish of St. Thomas in the East there are two parochial 
schools for children without distinction of colour; one at Bath, the 
other at Morant Bay. ‘The former is attended by about 60 children ; 
at the latter the number is not quite so great. ‘ But the circumstance 
most cheering in the Report from this parish is the rapid increase of 
instruction for the slave population under the zealous exertions of the 
rector, the Rev. Mr. Trew, and his assistant clergy and catechists, aided 
and supported by many of the most respectable inhabitants. Here fifty 
properties, containing a slave population of 12,326, are divided into 
circles of visitation, and regularly attended by five catechists. In their 
visits to estates the instruction by the catechists is either merely oral or 
extends to reading, according to the wishes of the proprietors. ‘The 
number of children catechized on these estates is 2110; and the average 
number who attend at a single round of visits 1694. ‘There are also 
four Sunday schools conducted by the clergy and catechists, where the 
adults who attend are catechized, and the children taught to read. ‘The 
number on the lists of these schools amounts to 1100, and the average 
attendance to about one-half. 

* At St. Andrew's a school has been recently opened, and has met 
with much success. ‘The instruction hitherto has been merely oral, 
‘ but it is intended immediately to form a reading class for all who bring 
permissions to be taught to read.” 

‘** In the parish of St. Mary great pains have been*bestowed upon the 
religious instruction of the slaves by the curate, the Rev. Mr. Bolton. 
Highgate Chapel, at which he officiates, is constantly attended by a 
considerable and very well behaved congregation. Many of the adults 
avail themselves of the catechetical lessons given after the conclusion of 
divine service. The bond of attachment is strengthened by the employ- 
ment of the better informed slaves in conveying instruction to the rest, 
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and the happy result is a decided improvement in the knowledge and 
practice of religion. At Easter last there were not fewer than fifty out 
of a uch larger number who applied for admission to the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, whom Mr. Bolton, after a strict and particular ex- 
amination of each, thought worthy to partake in that sacred ordinance.” 
Ihid.—pp. 46, 47. 


“In the diocese of Barbados the progress is still more conspicuous 
and satisfactory. With the exception of Dominica, there is not an 
island without a school: and it is expected that a school-house will 
shortly be erected there, when a master and mistress will be imme- 
diately sent out, and maintained out of the funds at the disposal of the 
Bishop. 

“ From the Reports of the District Committees at Barbados, Antigua, 
St. Vincent’s, Grenada, and Demarara, and still more from the cor- 
respondence of the Lord Bishop of the diocese, and from the returns 
which he has been kind enough to forward for the inspection of the 
Society, it appears that his incessant and judicious labours in the promotion 
of Christian knowledge have been attended with very encouraging results. 
In Bridge Town, and in most of the principal towns, religion is the object 
of increasing attention and respect. Large congregations frequent the 
churches ; and an evening service, which has been performed during the 
present year at the cathedial, has been attended by very considerable 
numbers both of the white and coloured population. ‘The number of 
children educated in the Free School, the two central schools for boys 
and girls, and the two colonial schools for coloured children, amounted 
in 1827 to 681 whites, 430 free coloured persons, and 454 slaves. In 
the present year two additional colonial schools have been opened by 
the bishop ; and a Sunday school has been set on foot by the Rev. J. 
Pinder, curate of St. Mary's Chapel, the number of scholars in which is 
stated at 158. 

“‘ While this progress has been made in the principal town, a similar 
advance has taken place in the nature and degree of instruction com- 
municated to slaves on plantations. ‘The system of oral instruction by 
catechists, which was the utmost for which permission could be obtained 
on the bishop’s first arrival in his diocese, has gradually prepared the 
way for Sunday schools, where the slaves are taught to read, which is 
considered by his Lordship as indispensably necessary in order to effect 
any permanent improvement. The plan suggested by the Bishop is to 
obtain the consent and assistance of the proprietors to a system of dail 
instruction in reading upon each estate, and then to assemble the children 
from several contiguous estates on the Sabbath, for the purpose of 
receiving additional lessons from a catechist, and of joining in divine 
worship, and hearing a lecture on a religious nim itl Ter same room 
thus serving the double purpose of a school and a chapel. This ad- 
mirable plan, which, when carried generally into effect, will constitute 
such an immense step in the work of converting and civilising the West 
Indian slaves, has p tat been entered upon with good success. In 
St. Michael's several gentlemen of the parish have not only expressed 
their approbation of the measure, but have declared their readiness to 
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co-operate in carrying it into execution, by contributing the materials 
and labour necessary for the erection of a suitable building. In the 
parish of St. Peter's also a Sunday school bas been already opened by 
the Rev. W. P. Hinds, and is well attended. Some of the best scholars 
in the weekly coloured schools will be employed as teachers of reading, 
and the adult negroes will be invited to attend the service, which will be 
performed after school hours by the catechist. 

“‘ Great encouragement is afforded to persevere in this system by the 
law recently passed in Barbados for the better observance of the Lord’s- 
Day. ‘ The beneficial results of this measure,’ says the Bishop of 
Barbados, ‘ are already apparent in the increasing congregations in our 
churches and chapels, and in the quietness and good order which now 
distinguish the chief town in the island ;’ and as far the greater number 
of estates are already under religious instruction, it is earnestly to be 
hoped that means may be found for erecting cheap and commodious cha- 
vale in the several parishes at convenient distances.”—ibid. pp. 48. 50. 

‘* From Antigua the District Committee report, that the books dis- 
tributed by them during the year 1827, were received with eagerness 
and thankfulness. In addition to an excellent day school, containing 
160 children, a Sunday school on the national system has been esta- 
blished at St. John’s, the chief town of the island, for the instruction of 
domestic and plantation slaves, and is attended by 140 scholars ; and a 
subscription has been set on foot by the coloured people, for the purpose 
of clothing such poor children as are altogether prevented from attending 
school, or who attend irregularly, from a want of clothes. This sub- 
scription has been liberally supported both by white and coloured, and 
affords a gratifying proof that the advantages of a good school are be- 
ginning to be appreciated by all classes of the community. Happily no 
objection is made in this island to the slaves being taught to read—and 
on many estates the negroe children are regularly instructed by one of 
the old slaves, and are thus, it is to be hoped, in a state of gradual 
preparation for Sunday schools, and other instruction. School libraries 
are about to be formed in several parishes.” —abid. pp. 51, 52. 

“* Montserrat affords a favourable specimen of the progress of Christian 
knowledge. In the year 1826 the reports from it were by no means 
encouraging. ‘The Rev. B. Luckock was far from sanguine in his ex- 
pectations of what might be done on the estates; the peculiar method 
of cultivation in the island, which does not allow of more than two or 
three months between the crops, giving little or no opportunity for the 
instruction of the adults. In the FS year the catechists were still 
much impeded in their labours by the badness of the roads, and the 
estates being detached from each other, in many instances, by extensive 
ravines. But all these difficulties are now gradually subsiding before the 
perseverance of the Ecclesiastical Establishment—instruction in religion 
and in reading is given by catechists on most of the plantations—an 
excellent school-house has been provided by the Legislature—day schools 
and several Sunday schools, in which the children are taught to read, 
are established, and increasing in numbers.” —did. p. 53. 


The general result, therefore, as truly stated by the society 1s, 
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that “ amidst much political excitement and great colonial dis- 
tress, decided progress is making in Christian knowledge through- 
out the West Indies,” and this conclusion, which was drawn by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, before the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Macaulay’s attack upon the Church Establish- 
ment in that quarter, is most strongly corroborated by other facts 
and circumstances which we have collected since the publication 
of the Anti-Slavery Reporter, No. 41. 

The principal document from Jamaica, is the Report of the 
St. Thomas in the East District Committee of the Negro Con- 
version Society, to which we alluded briefly in our last number, 
in order to convict the Anti-Slavery Reporter of a few “ unac- 
countable blunders,” but which is deserving of a more detailed 
consideration. We are particularly struck with the following pas- 
sage :— 


‘* But it is again asked, where are your facts to prove either that good 
has been or is being effected? Your Committee reply, that the young 
are taught the value of their souls, and begin to feel the nature and the 
evil of sin; that parents watch over the spiritual interests of their off- 
spring ; that hundreds of children, whose feet were never before directed 
to the sanctuary, are now learning to hallow the courts of the Lord's 
house ; that of the number of children who have passed the age of six 
years, that are presented for baptism, there are comparatively few, your 
Committee are informed, who have not already learnt the first principles 
of religion. Nay, more, that on properties where the visits of your Cate- 
chist are unknown, there are to be found many who have indirectly been 
benefited from your Society, by participating in that knowledge of Di- 
vine truth to which they were before strangers. 

“ Another pleasing fact of the good your Society has been the means, 
under God, of accomplishing, was but lately exhibited. During the past 
Christmas holidays, it was deemed expedient to collect as many of the 
children as possible, at present receiving instruction at the parish Church 
and Chapels of Ease, with the view of catechising them, and of reward- 
ing the most deserving. On this interesting occasion the numbers pre- 
sent were as follows :— 


At Morant Bay Church . . 480 
Bath Chapel of Ease . . 450 
Manchioneal ... . 220 


Total 1150 


of whom 500 received rewards in various articles suited to their sex, such 
as knives, combs, scissors, work boxes and bags, housewives, threads, 
needles, books, &c.; for the greater part of which your Society is in- 
debted to the Christian philanthropy of those excellent individuals, 
though strangers, of whom mention has already been made. Can there 
be a question then whether these 1150 children, who acquitted them- 
selves to the satisfaction of their examiners in religious knowledge, who 
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evidenced also its good effects by their neat and orderly appearance, 
whose countenances were the indications of minds alive to improvement, 
and who not only seemed delighted with the scene before them, but were 
emulous, also, to distinguish themselves individually as objects deserving 
of rewards? Can there be a question, whether these children thus 
taught to know, to love, and to serve God, are not more likely, from the 
use of such means, to prove a blessing in after life to all with whom they 
stand connected, than by being left alone to grow up in all the vices of 
their forefathers, or to borrow, if any, a corrupted religion from those, 
who, whatever the claims of a few amongst them may be to morality, 
are yet generally ignorant of the fundamental principles of the Gospel ? 
Surely not.—There is not, we are persuaded, a single proprietor of 
slaves, who would not feel a secret and almost overpowering delight in 
being an eye-witness to Ais own people, thus rescued in infancy from irre- 
ligion and vice, and taught to attune their voices in praise to that God 
whose precepts are pure, peaceable, and full of love ; who have learnt in 
whatever state they are, therewith to be content, and to imbibe their prin- 
ciples of obedience not from fear, but from the all-constraining influence 
of love and gratitude.”—-pp. 15—17. 


In the diocese of Barbados and the Leeward Islands, where 
the whites are more numerous than in Jamaica, and where the 
existence of so many separate governments and capital towns af- 
fords peculiar facilities for commencing the work of education, 
still more has been done. The parochial returns from the Island 
of Barbados, for the year 1828, have just reached this country, 
and they contain much encouraging information. The congrega- 
tions at church in almost every instance have increased. Sunday 
schools, for plantation slaves, in some of which reading is taught, 
while others are merely catechetical, have been opened in every 
parish except one, and in that one the deficiency is lamented and 
will shortly be supplied. ‘These schools are attended both by 
adults and children, and are conducted by clergymen, who thought, 
five years ago, that the slaves formed no part of their spiritual 
charge. 

From Antigua, a highly respected correspondent says, “ I 
thought that it was in vain to look for co-operation in the work of 
giving religious instruction to the negroes from the present gene- 
ration of planters. [am most happy to state that many instances 
have recently occurred in which directors of estates have shown 
great readiness to assist, especially where the clergyman himself has 
engaged to visit the estate at stated times. Many have also taken 
upon themselves the payment of their subordinate teachers, parti- 
cularly though not solely in St. John’s parish.” In this island 
there is an increasing demand for schools and chapels; both of 
which, it is confidently believed, will be well attended and well 
supported if funds can be raised for their erection. 
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From St. Christopher’s we learn that the number of children 
attending the schools for coloured children and slaves in the parish 
of St. George’s, Basseterre, has increased, and that there is a 
marked improvement in their reading. ‘The first classes of boys 
and girls were examined in November, read a chapter in the 
Book of Genesis, answered questions upon it, repeated the 
Church Catechism broken into short questions, and all this in a 
manner highly satisfactory to Archdeacon Parry, by whom the ex- 
amination was conducted. The same zealous officer also reports 
that he had visited with great pleasure Shadwell’s estate, belong- 
ing to Messrs. Manning, and found there about forty young chil- 
dren (slaves) assembled im a kind of infant school under a mis- 
tress. Four of the biggest could read in the National School- 
Book, No. 2, and most of them could repeat the Church Cate- 
chism. Great credit is given to the proprietors for the important 
and beneficial example which they have set in encouraging and 
supporting such schools upon their estates. And, with this foun- 
dation laid in infancy, the negro must soon become capable of re- 
ceiving adequate religious instruction from the clergy, and their 


catechists. At N evis, Archdeacon Parry, on visiting the Sunday — 


Schools at St. Paul’s, established by the rector, Mr. Leacock, 
was much interested by seeing grown up and even old people 
sitting down, like children, to learn to read or to rehearse the 
catechism ; some of those who had learned to read being em- 
ployed in committing to memory our Lord’s Sermon on the 
Mount, and other passages of Scripture. At Dominica, a school 
has been established in the course of the last year, for white, 
free-coloured, and slaves; and was attended, in December, by 
sixty-two children. Application was also made for a school- 
mistress for the same island, and a school for girls was to be 
opened immediately. 

But the measures to which we attach the most importance in 
this diocese, are those which the bishop has set on foot with the 
view of procuring a due supply of colonial clergymen. Eight 
respectable young men are now preparing for orders, under the 
care of Archdeacon Elliott, who superintends their studies with in- 
defatigable kindness, as he has previously done those of several 
persons who have been ordained since his arrival in the West In- 
dies, and who are now faithful ministers of their heavenly master. 
To increase and perpetuate a supply of proper persons ready to 
devote themselves to the service of the church, it has been deter- 
mined to remodel the institution known by the name of Codring- 
ton College, and instructions to that effect have been despatched 
to Barbados, by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. ‘The circumstances connected with this esta- 
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blishment are so little understood, and have in some instances 
been so shamefully misrepresented, that we shall endeavour to lay 
them clearly before the reader. 

About two years ago, Mr. Riland introduced some cursory re- 
marks upon the Codrington Estates, into a note on his work, 
entitled, “‘ Memoirs of a West India Planter.” The memoirs, 
we presume, are more or less fictitious. ‘The note appears to 
have originated in sheer ignorance. For the writer founds his re- 
marks upon a passage in Mr. Coleridge’s Six Months in the 
West Indies, which he does not understand; and on another pas- 
sage in the Life of Bishop Porteus, which throws no light upon 
the present condition of the Codrington Plantations. Mr. Ri- 
land also supposes that the profits of these plantations are carried 
into the treasury of the Propagation Society; when the most ca- 
sual enquiry would have enabled him to ascertain that not a 
penny of these profits has ever been so applied, nor diverted in 
any manner from the purposes to which they were limited by the 
will of General Codrington. In fact, the accounts of this pro- 

‘rty are always kept distinct from the other accounts of the 
Testicle, and published under a distinct head in the very Re- 
ports referred to by Mr. Riland. " 

However, Mr. Riland’s note, ‘ blunders” and all, was highly 
applauded by a writer in the Christian Observer; and an answer, 
both to the critic and to the memoir-maker, appeared subsequently 
in the Christian Remembrancer. From this reply, Mr. Riland 
became acquainted with the real state of the Codrington Planta- 
tions; but stead of admitting and retracting his errors, he skil- 
fully changed the direction of his attack, and found the Propa- 
gation Society guilty, not of the charges originally preferred 
against them, viz. of inattention to the spiritual wants of the 
slaves, but of having neglected to adopt the measures which Lord 
Bathurst had recommended to the West Indian legislatures. A 
subterfuge so uncandid made it altogether needless to say another 
word in answer to Mr. Riland,—and here the controversy would 
have ended,—but the Anti-Slavery Society, unable to resist the 
temptation of slandering bishops and clergymen, have followed 
up their calumnies against the Society for the Conversion of the 
oe by a pompous and crafty article against an institution 
of still higher importance, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

This article, which is contained in the Anti-Slavery Reporter 
for February last, No. 45, commences with an assertion alto- 
gether contrary to fact, viz.—that the Propagation Society “ has 
drawn large sums of money from the labour of the slaves” on the 
Codrington Estates. This charge has been already disposed of 
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in our notice of Mr. Riland ; and if the reporter believes his own 
assertion, he is scandalously ignorant of a subject on which he un- 
dertakes to dogmatize. 

The next general accusation is, that “ little until recently,” 
that is, until the year 1817, “ has been seriously attempted for 
the spiritual interest of the slaves.” Now supposing that this 
were true, there would be just grounds for impeaching the con- 
duct of those persons who conducted the affairs of the Society 
previously to the year 1817. But it would also follow, either 
that such persons had seen their error, and entered upon the dis- 
charge of a long neglected duty,—in which case their pardon 
might be sued out at once in any court Christian in the world,— 
or that the management had devolved upon a different set of men, 
who could in no sense be responsible for the neglect of their pre- 
decessors. ‘This would be the inference fairly arising from the 
premises, if the accusation of the reporter were true. But it is 
false—and his own statement shall prove it so. He favours us 
with several extracts from the anniversary sermons preached be- 
fore the Society during the last hundred years, and supposes that 
he has placed it in a very awkward predicament, by showing that 
many of its most influential members, Bishop Fleetwood, Dean 
Stanhope, Bishop Claggitt, Archbishop Secker, Bishop Green, 
Archbishop Moore, Bishop Porteus, Bishop Warner, Bishop 
Bagot, Bishop Prettyman, and Archbishop Sutton, pleaded for 
the religious instruction of the negroes, and pleaded in vain. 

But who ever heard of such reasoning as this. ‘The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel is, and has always been, under 
the presidency of the Archbishop of Canterbury for the time 
being—its proceedings are superintended by other distinguished 
members of the hierarchy—and the Anniversary Sermons preached 
by these and other prelates, are printed by the Society, and dis- 
tributed among its members, in order to excite and sustain their 
interest in its various undertakings. If, therefore, the preachers 
strongly urge the propriety of compassing a particular object, and 
that object, nevertheless, remains unaccomplished, the true infe- 
rence boon such a circumstance is, that the Society has not been 
able to carry its wishes into effect. ‘The religious instruction of 
the slaves was not forgotten, nor undervalued. ‘The sermons, 
quoted by our sagacious reporter, prove that the presidents, and 
other leading members of the institution, were fully aware of the 
deplorable situation of the slaves, and most anxious to improve it. 
They were not satisfied with introducing the subject, or alluding 
to it once, twice, or thrice; but they recurred to it again and 
again; they kept it constantly in sight—they never allowed the 
question to drop—and they failed in the object of their perse- 
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vering labours, solely because it was unattainable. While the 
slave trade continued, the civilization and conversion of the slaves, 
as we have already proved, was impossible. ‘The difficulties to 
be surmounted defied all measures that could be directed against 
them; and it remained for other men, under other circumstances, 
to enter into the harvest of those who had sown the seed, but 
were not allowed to reap the fruit; and who are now held up to 
contempt by sectarian philanthropists, as idle, worthless, ineffi- 
cient workmen. 

Were it necessary, we are fully prepared to show, that the re- 
commendations of the anniversary preachers were acted upon by 
the Society. But the Anti-Slavery Reporter saves us the trouble, 
by quoting a passage (p.417,) from the evidence of Mr. Parry, be- 

\ fore the Privy Council, in 1789, in which that gentleman states, 

_ that “ the Society negroes, as long as the College was kept up, were 
baptized, and there is still a clergyman who 1s employed as cate- 
chist;” but, adds Mr. Parry, “ the negroes on this plantation are 
neither better nor worse, in any one respect, than their fellows on 
the neighbouring estates.” ‘The Reporter is delighted with this 
evidence, never suspecting that it proves three points, materially 
different from those which he wishes to establish. First, that 
while the college was kept up, that is, until the hurricane in 1780 
destroyed the plantations, and nearly ruined the estate, the reli- 
gious condition of the slaves was not neglected. Secondly, that 
even in 1789, when the property was altogether unproductive, 
and the College no longer in action, a clergyman was still em- 
ployed as a teacher of “the slaves. And, thirdly, that such was 
then the state of the Church establishment in the West Indies, 
that the labours of the clergyman produced little or no effect. 
If it be said that the Society was not doing much—our answer 
is, that other persons and other institutions were doing nothing. 
If it be said that the little which was done produced 1 no visible 
etlect—we answer, that this very circumstance prevented the So- 
ciety from doing more, and forms at once the reason and the j jus- 
tification for its. comparative non- -interference. 

But the Anti-Slavery Reporter flatters himself that he can 
make out another case against the Propagation Society, arising 
from its present management of the Codrington estates, as de- 
tailed in a pamphlet recently published, entitled a “* Statement 
relative to Codrington College.” If he is unsuccessful in this 
attempt, it is not Owing to any timidity in assertion, or over scru- 
pulousness in quotation and inference. For instance, the first 
paragraph informs us, p. 420, that “ the medium through which 
alone the Society seems to obtain its information respecting the 
state and condition of its slaves,” is objectionable —because the 
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late chaplain, Mr. Pinder, and the attorney, Mr. Foster Clarke, 
are Barbadians; and “ it is not by the eyes of such men that it 
ought to see, or by the ideas of such men that its judgment ought 
to be regulated.” ‘The contemptible insinuations against these 
most respectable and benevolent men are undeserving of notice. 
But did it never occur to the Anti-Slavery Reporter, that there is, 


or has lately been, a certain person called the Bishop of Barba-. 


dos, who may possibly have visited the Codrington Estates, and 
corresponded with the Society respecting them? When it an- 
swers the Reporter’s purpose to accuse his Lordship of neglect- 
ing to enforce a due observance of the sabbath, or to recommend 
matrimony, his name is familiar in the mouth of the calumniator. 
But when he comes to treat of the Society’s trust estate in Bar- 
bados, all recollection of the Bishop is suddenly lost, and the 
critic pretends to think that nothing is known respecting Codring- 
ton, except from the West Indians themselves. 

We must, advert, however, to one more instance of honest deal- 
ing. In the Propagation Society’s Report for 1822, quoted in the 
Statement, the following passage occurs. 


‘* 1822.—The Society and College Estates, situated in the eastward 
division of Barbados, in the parish of St. John, were left by General 
Codrington, at the commencement of the preceding century, in trust to 
the “‘ Society ror THE Propagation oF THE GospEL IN FOREIGN 
Parts.” The grand and immediate object of their bequest was, the 
erection of a College on the property, established as a public institution 
for the advancement of learning, and to be maintained by the labour of 
slaves. Although deriving some advantages from two governesses set 
over the young, and from the occasional instruction of the ministers 
entrusted with the care of the scholars, the slaves on these estates were 
never provided with any regular system of religious teaching until the 
year 1818. At this period, the increased funds of the property enabled 
the trustees to send out a clergyman, in full orders, on a liberal esta- 
blishment. His views were to be exclusively directed to the promotion 
of Christian knowledge and Christian habits amongst the slaves of their 
estates, and he was required to convey to the Society the apparent 
effects of his superintendence, Having filled the situation nearly five 
years, he is able to bear testimony to the following facts, with regard to 
their religious advantage and general condition.’’—pp. 6, 7. 


This paragraph, when passed through the Anti-Slavery Re- 


porter’s alembic, comes forth in the following shape. 

“It is now frankly stated by the Society itself, that ‘ the slaves on 
these estates were never provided with any regular system of religious 
teaching until the year 1818.’—p. 7.”—Anti-Slavery Reporter, No. 45, 
p. 421. 


These words, as our readers will observe, are accurately tran- 
scribed from the Statement ; but to pretend that they convey the 
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ren} meaning’ of: the passage, is to act as the Reporter acts when- 
ever it suits his purpose. “But it did not ‘suit his’ purpose fo ad- 
here evento this For, in p. 423, we have another 
version Of the ‘story, and are told that “ no régular means of ‘reli- 
gious instruction were provided until 1818.” When Mr, Pinder, 
from whose correspondence the passage in, question 1s) taken, 
spoke of a regular system. of religions teaching, he. must have, in- 
tended to say, that, the erection ef, a chapel for, the,slaves, 
a residence for their, chaplain, placed religious teaching, 

better footmg than it had, ever: before occupied.) Mes 
knew, and the Society which received and published) bis letter 
knew, that chaplains for the mstruction of the negroes’ had been 
appomted and maintained from the year 1713 down’ to the date 
of his despatch. ‘The fact can hardly have been unknown even to 
the Anti-Slavery Reporter ; for it appears most distinctly in those 
very Reports of the Propagation Society from which he has 
made such ‘copious extracts. Possibly, however, , he, perused 
them with a single purpose; and haying ascertained, that the 
preachers recommended the instruction of the negroes, did: not 
deem. it expedient to enquire whether the Society attended) to the 
recommendation. 

‘Bat our readers will prefer the statement of Mry Foster Clarke, 
respecting the actual condition of the Codrington: plantations, 
contained im the following letter, to the snarhog criticisms of the 
Anti-Slavery Society. 


Mr. Clarke to the Secretary of the Society. 
Barbudos, Mav 7th, 1828, 

** Rev. Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 
February 22d, and, agreeably to your request, will endeavour to give 
you the fullest information in my power, relative to the treatment and 
goverriment of the slaves on the Codrington estates.’ “Annéxed is'a list 
of the staves and the employments of hit with ‘their respective ages 
and colours, being (with the exception of one native African) all Barba-, 
dians, and among them only two coloured people on one estate, “and 
seven on the other; the rest are blacks: the number in each gang or 
class is also shown. 

“The time of labour is, on an average of different sesloita of the 
year, from nine to ten hours daily. In the shortest days, the’ slaves go" 
to work from six to nine o'clock in the morning, when they are! allowed 
one hour for breakfast ; then from ten to one o'clock, when they are- 
allowed two hours for dinner ; and from thtee to six o'clock ‘inthe eveti- 
ing, when the day's work is finished. ‘The ‘mothers f young children 
work only one hour before breakfast, two hours after breakfast; that is, 
from ten to twelve o'clock, and two hours in thé’ afteruoun, from’ three 
to ‘the ebildren being left at home itr the nursery, 
there ate-proper persons appointed to feed and attend 'thiem. 
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** In the crop time, a of the slaves are required to be about the 
works by five o'clock in the morning ; and sometimes till eight or nine 
o'clock in the evening ; very seldom indeed are they kept later, and not 
unfrequently is the day's work of sugar-boiling over before seven or eight 
o'clock in the evening, and crop time in this island does not in general 
exceed one-third of the year, if all the reaping days were put together. 

** With respect to the food provided, and time allowed for the culti- 
vation of provision-grounds, it will be n to acquaint you, that 
the system of feeding the slaves in this island differs from that of every 
other West India colony ; the cultivation of provisions here forming a 
considerable part of the system of management on every plantation, on 
the raising of which provisions, at least one-third of the labour of all the 
slaves on every estate is expended, producing a sufficient quantity of 
corn, yams, potatoes, &c., for the year’s consumption, which is carefully 
stored, and afterwards dealt out to them in daily rations, and when the 
crop is short, an additional quantity is purchased; while in the other 
colonies a piece of ground is allotted to the Negroes, and a portion of 
time (one day in a fortnight, 1 believe,) is allotted them to cultivate it, 
and feed themselves. 

** In this island an allowance of provisions, molasses, rum, salt, and 
salt fish, is daily given to the Negroes; and to feed the 381 slaves on 
the Codrington estates, the average annual crops cultivated are 130 
acres of Guinea corn, thirty do. of Indian do., thirty do. of atoes, 
eight do. of eddoes, twelve do. of yams, twenty do. of peas, fifteen do. 
of plantains, besides pumpkins, ocroes, and other minor articles of food ; 
in addition to which, every family has a small portion of ground about 
their house. In the new village, which I am erecting on the hill near 
the chapel, I have allowed 100 feet square to each house, which would 
afford many vegetables for the use of the family, or might yield as much 
ginger as would in some years sell for 30/. currency. 

** Since the abolition of the Sunday-markets by law, I have directed 
every alternate Saturday to be given to the Negroes, in order that they 
might go to market, or cultivate their gardens, or do anything else for 
themselves that they like, or to make it, if they choose, a day of rest 
and recreation ; all their allowances being continued to them on these 
and all other holydays, as well as working days, throughout the year. 
Being thus supplied with food, they are enabled, and may reasonably be 
expected, to attend divine service on Sunday, on which day no kind of 
labour is permitted or expected from them. 

“* Every family has a house, and (as I said before) a small piece of 
ground attached to it, and they possess the means of acquiring some 
little property by their industry, and of getting money by the sale of 
pigs, goats, poultry, provisions, or crops of ginger and aloes. A single 
family has = been known to receive for their little crop of ginger 20/., 
or 30/. currency, which is generally spent in dress, and personal orna- 
ments ; but if money be laid up by them at any time, which is not often 
the case, it is always carefully concealed from the knowledge of their 
owners or overseers, and is divided at their death among their relations. 
It is therefore difficult to ascertain what any of them may be worth, but 

NO. X.—APR. 1829. GG 
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1 am of opinion that very few ever possess the means of purchasing their 
freedom. By the late slave consolidation act, they have I think the 
same advantage of investing money as white aud free persons, by put- 
ting it out at interest on security; and they are enabled through their 
owners, or by the protector of slaves, to recover at law from their owners 
or others. 

‘* ‘The applications from the slaves on the trust estates of the Society, 
for permission to purchase their freedom, have been very few. About 
six years ago, three slaves applied to the Society to purchase their free- 
dom, which was granted, and they obtained freedom by purchase of 
themselves. Another application was made last year by the driver on 
the estate, to purchase his two daughters, which was also consented to 
by the Society, and is about to be carried into effect immediately. 
‘These are all the applications I have ever heard of. 

‘“* No registry of punishments has ever been kept on the Estate ; the 
occurrence of crime has been very rare, consequently few punishments 
have been inflicted ; and those being adapted to the offences, have always 
been light and trifling. Nothing atrocious has ever been committed but 
once since my administration of the affairs, when a man belonging to 
the estates broke into the public treasury, with a view to robbing the 
chest. He was detected, apprehended, and sent to prison, and was pro- 
secuted for a burglary; but as the charge could not be substantiated ac- 
cording to law, he was acquitted. ‘The usual offences are petty thetts, 
committed either on the estates or each otber, by stealing pigs, goats, 
poultry, clothes, &c.; quarrelling, and sometimes fighting with each 
other; insolence to the white servants or overseers, neglect of business, 
and other acts of insubordination, which are generally punished by con- 
finement in a wholesome, comfortable, and well ventilated room, for one, 
two, or more days, or weeks, according to the nature of the otfence. ‘The 
whip is seklom or never used as an instrament of punishment on these 
occasions, 

“A principal slave belonging to the estate is appointed to superintend 
the eld work, and is called the driver, or field overseer. He does not 
carry a whip into the field, though I cannot say its use has been entirely 
abolished. It has been about three years since I ordered it to be laid 
aside, and the business for a time appeared to go on perfectly well; but 
the driver and manager have both informed me lately, that the gang was, 
not long since, so idle and inattentive, and so indifferent to every thing 
that was said to them, that the driver was compelled to take it up again 
for a short time. It is now discontinued, and idleness, insolence, and 
insubordination, (the common offences in the field,)’are punished by the 
drivers sending the offender from the field, to be put into confinement, 
and reporting it to the manager as soon as he comes home himself at 
noon, or at night on the same day; and I trust that the time is not very 
distant, when we shall find that the use of the whip in the field may be 
dispensed with altogether. | 

‘* Offences of any consequence are always brought before the manager, 
for his investigation, who also hears and investigates the complaint of 
every slave who thinks he has been injured or ill-treated by the driver ; 
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and they may also prefer their complaints to the attorney: in addition 
to which, they now have an appeal to the protector of slaves, for all 
abuses arid cruelties, should any such exist, or be ever exercised towards 
them. 

“ You have no doubt received the fullest information respecting the | | 
school, and plan of religious instruction pursued on these estates, from f 
the chaplains who have resided on them. Every child on the estate, 
from six to ten years of age, attends the daily school, agreeably to the 
instructions of the Society; (but in no instance are they removed too 
young, many remaining until they are fourteen years old;) and after 
that period they are taken into the Sunday-school, and are carefully in- 
structed in the knowledge of religious duties and Christian principles. 
They are also compelled to attend the chapel on Sundays, when a large 
portion of the adult and older slaves also assemble, and where Divine fl 
service is performed twice a-day on Sundays, with a lecture by the chap- | 
lain at each service: and the Society have been most fortunate in the ea | 
appointment of persons to fulfil these duties, which have been performed hes 
by their late and present chaplain with an uncommon degree of zeal and pPpt 
assiduity. 

“Tam not aware of any thing more that it would be important for ea 
me to communicate to you. My observations are confined to the system 4 Piet 
pursued on the Codrington estates, where the continued and regular in- 
crease of the population, is an evident proof of the welfare of the slaves, 
and of the benefit of these regulations. 

“If I should, however, have omitted any thing which may appear to 
you desirable to be known, I shall have much pleasure in giving you any 
further information on the subject. 

** | remain, reverend Sir, with much respect, 
* Your very faithful and obedient Servant, 
Crarke.” 


~ 


“ The Reverend Hamitron.” 


Thus much for the temporal condition of the slaves, in which 
there is certainly great room for improvement, and as certainly 
no ground for severe censure upon any of the parties con- 
cerned. The Propagation Society has placed the estates, for 
which it is a trustee, under the management of an honourable, 
intelligent and humane attorney; has desired him to make every 
safe and practicable improvement in the situation of the slaves; an 
and has quickened his diligence from time to time by inquiries an 
into the manner in which his task is discharged. And the result lei 
has been the adoption of many improvements and the intcoduc- | 
tion of a milder government, without diminishing the produce of ad 4 
the estate, and consequently without exciting the disgust or con- af 
tempt of the planters. If the Propagation Society had embarked | 
in any visionary scheme of reform and failed, the failure would 
have caused a general outcry against the religious instruction and 
the kind treatment of the slaves. Such an experiment was tried 
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in Berbice, under the auspices of Mr. Stephen and Mr. Macau- 
lay.* ‘They obtained the management of a government estate, 
yielding, before their interference, a rental of £5,000 a year. 
They appointed their own attorneys, managers, and religious 
teachers, and undertook to show how a West Indian plantation 
ought to be managed. But their attempt was most unfortunate; 
the slaves. were insufficiently fed and died in frightful numbers, 
The land was unskilfully tilled and produced short crops,, The 
consignments were misconducted and yielded no returns, until, 
at the end of a few years, the trust was surrendered without beat 
of drum, and the trustees were left at leisure to vilify the Propa- 
gation Society for its success in an undertaking which they had 
been unable to accomplish. ‘The duty of persons placed in the 
situation of both these parties is clear, They are required to 
keep in advance of the general tide of improvement—to point out 
the way to others in such manner as may induce others to follow 
them—to take every precaution agamst a reverse, which will not 
only ruin the property for which they act, but induce planters in 
general to anticipate nothing but ruin from followimg such un- 
successful plans. And observe how the system works, It is 
the object of the Propagation Society to imtroduce civilization 
and religion into every plantation in the colonies. The planters 
are indifferent, or hostile, or frightened. ‘The Society points to 
Codrington, and asks what harm has religion done there? Are 
the estates less productive since the slaves learned to read? or 
since they went regularly to church? or since they were kindly 
treated! On the contrary, the estates have been more productive 
than other property of the same description—the crimes com- 
mitted by the negroes have been fewer and less atrocious—their 
numbers are increasing, and their general comfort and welfare 
wre indisputable. This is the result, and a very important and 
satisfactory result of the management of the Codrmgton estates 
since the abolition of the slave trade. And while we are most 
anxious that further improvements should be introduced without 
delay, for instance, that more machinery should be used both 
in the tilling of land and the making of sugar; that more en- 
couragement should be given to mapumission, and that attempts 
should be made to engage the services of free blacks in the culti- 
vation of the estate, we should grieve to see such experiments 
tried without the previous sanction of an experienced attorney. 
Nothmg tends more to prevent the free blacks from continuing 
to labour on the plantations to which they belonged, than the 
custom of requiring such persons to work in the gang, as if they 
were still slaves. We should wish to ascertain whether this 


* Fora complete exposure of this case, see a pamphlet by the late Mr. Marryatt. 
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practice might not be dispensed with, and indeed whether the 
whole system of gang-work, that is to say of men and women, 
working together, nearly naked, and being compelled by the 
driver to keep in their ranks like a regiment on parade, might 
not be changed for some mode of proceeding less calculated to : 
degrade the willing spirit, and to root out the sense of modesty 4, 
from the female breast. But these are points which we should Hi 
be loath to decide hastily, or even to enforce under any circum- ti 


stances, without the approbation of a trustworthy West Indian. 
There are other points upon which we hope that the Society HRs 
will see fit to issue peremptory orders; such are the prohibition Ha if 
of all Sunday work, save work of absolute necessity, whether it st isuc a 
be for the estate or the slave; the attendance of all slaves under ee 
twenty years of age at the Sunday school; and the most perse- Ph 
vering efforts for the introduction of Christian marriage among a 
opulation who are now for the most part polygamists. ‘The | 
ittle success which has hitherto been obtained in this respect is On 
remarkable; the schools are well attended, the chapel is well 
attended; the chaplain is zealous, able, and popular; but mar- 
riage does not increase. Of the religious instruction of the 
slaves, Mr. Packer, the present chaplain says, in January, 1828, tts 


“ The number in the school has increased during the year; only two 
of the oldest girls have been removed from the daily school, and some 
young ones have been admitted. Having consulted with the attorne ai, 
and manager, I shall keep a daily register of attendance, which wil 
insure more regularity on the part of the children. My mother has | 
commenced teaching the girls, in the first class, plain needlework, which 
seems to have given much pleasure to their parents, who have expressed ailie, 
their sense of the favour in very strong terms. ‘The children take great HAE 
delight in learning to sew, and many already produce very decent speci- ‘ee 
mens of work, ‘Ihe school consists of five clases, The first class read Th a 
daily the psalms and second lesson for the day; they also repeat the Beas 
Church Catechism, or part of the broken Catechism, every day; during ee | 
the week, they learn the collect and epistle for the Sunday following, 
which they repeat from memory on Sunday morning before service; the 
number of this class is twenty. The children of the second class are 
reading the abridgement of the New Testament, by Mrs. Trimmer ; 
they can repeat the Church and broken Catechism: all this class repeat 
the collect on Sunday morning, and some of the more industrious say 
the epistle also: this class consists of twenty-two. The number of the 
third class is twelve: these are perfect in the Church Catechism; they AY} 
are reading the latter part of National-school Book No. 2, and are 
spelling pages 19 and 20 of Book No. 1. The fourth class, amounting 
to fifteen, haye just commenced to read Book No, 2, and are learning 
pages 9 and 10 of Book No, 1.; they are learning the Church Cate- 
chism. ‘The last class, composed of fourteen children (very small), are 
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learning the first pages of Book No. |, with the Lord's prayer, the 
beliet and the commandments. 

“The number of baptisms from June to the end of December, is 
eleven, which, together with three, reported in my former letter to the 
Society, makes a total of fourteen in the course of the year. There 
have been several burials since June, which make the total during the 
year ten. ’—Statement respecting Codrington College, pp. 24, 25. 


But no progress appears to have been made in the introduction 


of marriage since the year 1824, when the following statement was 
made by Mr. Pinder:— 


* On the subject of marriage, he declares his opinion, formed from 
much conversation with the better sort, that, although no marriage 
ceremony is performed, the Negro, who lives with one or more women, 
considers them as his wives. National habits are not changed in a day, 
and he should fear that strong temporal inducements to submit to the 
ceremony would have this tendency in too many cases: the man would 
call the married one his wife, but still cleave to the other, under a dif- 
ferent title. When Christian instruction has had longer time to operate ; 
when the free-coloured class universally apply to the minister for ratify- 
ing the sacred bond; when tle domestics and tradespeople on estates, 
who form the intermediate link, do the same ; the lower ranks of slaves 
will naturally follow the example, and polygamy will vanish in this as in 
every other Christian country. At the same time, Mr. Pinder gives his 
assurance to the Society of enforcing marriage, in a Christian point of 
view, both from the pulpit and in pastoral intercourse, whenever a door 
is opened to him. From conversation with Mr. Clarke, he is equally 
prepared to vouch for his readiness to give every encouragement to the 
formations of such unions as will, in all probability, be productive of 
affection and virtuous habits; but Mr. Clarke agrees with him, that in- 
dulgences should be granted rather as the recompense of virtuous con- 
duct after marriage, than as an invitation to seek the solemnity. ‘There 
are three couple on the plantations, with whom he has conversed on this 
subject, whose scruples he hopes to remove, and at no distant period to 
register their marriage.”—Statement, Sc. p. 19. 

Every one will agree with Mr. Pinder and Mr. Clarke in 
thinking that slaves should not be encouraged to marry until they 
are duly sensible of the obligations of matrimony, and resolved to 
observe them. But this is really no answer to the inquiry, Why 
cannot you induce the slaves to marry? We can easily under- 
stand that men who have lived in a state of polygamy, or even 
have seen others live m such a state, may be unwilling to restrict 
themselves to a single wife, or to take her for better for worse. 
And we are assured that the women also object to Christian 
matrimony, thinking that it gives them, as it were, a second 
master, and ties them for life to a man who may neglect or ill use 
them. But there must be something more than this behind the 
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curtain, Whether, in consequence of the free-blacks being gene- 
rally not married, the fashion set. by them is followed by their 
brethren; or whether the elder and more influential slaves, being 
themselves polygamists, discourage the younger from adopting 
what would be considered a more reputable mode of life; or 
whether there is any thing contagious in the bad practices of too 
many of the whites; the real obstacles to this first great step in 
the improvement of society ought to be ascertained and removed. 
We are aware that there has yet been no signal success in this 
matter under any auspices, for the success of the Wesleyans is 
not real but imaginary. And of course when all have failed, 
failure is no just ground of repreheusion against the trustees or 
managers of the Codrington estate. But it ought to stimulate 
them to fresh exertions ; and, assisted as they are by a powerful 
ee establishment, we trust that their success is not far 
off. 

It is time, however, to return from this long digression, and to 
say a few words respecting the application of the funds arising 
from the estates. “Mr. Riland and the Christian Observer and 
the Anti-Slavery Society suppose, or affect to suppose, that the 
proceeds are carried to the general account of the Propagation 
Society; and the latter more especially rungs the changes ‘‘ upon 
replenishing its coffers” with the fruits ‘ of uncompensated la- 
bour,” and many other high sounding expressions intended to 
divert the stream of charity from the treasury of this excellent 
Justitution. The reporter is even kind enough to lament that the 
subscriptions to the Society are less considerable than they ought 
to be, and suggests a simple expedient for augmenting them, 
namely, the abandonment of the Codrington estates. So sincere 
a well-wisher to the Society will be delighted to hear that its 
resources are rapidly increasing; that its subscriptions have 
quadrupled within the last eight years, and that a legacy of thirty 
thousand pounds has been received since the publication of 
Mr. Riland’s Memoirs. 

Iu the year 1702 General Codrington bequeathed his two plan- 
tations in Barbados to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, desiring that three hundred negroes at 
least should always be kept thereon, and a convenient number of 
professors and scholars maintained there, who are to study and 
practise physic as well as divinity, that by the apparent usefulness 
of the former to all mankind, they may both endear themselves to 
the people, and have the better opportunities of doing good to 
inen’s souls whilst they are taking care of their bodies. Such 
is the trust under which the Society holds the plantations; and 
as the foregoing statement is regularly inserted in the Society’s 
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Reports, it is hardly decent in its euemies to state that the reuts 
ure added to the general funds of the Institution. 

Considerable difficulties and delays arose from legal disputes 
with the heirs of General Codrington, but the Society entered as 
Rew as possible upon the discharge of its trust, and in the 

eport for 1716 we are told that four clergymen were employed 
in its service, as stated or occasional catechists: and from. this 
year to the year 1741 there are repeated notices in the Reports 
of the appointment of new catechists; of the instructions given 
to them, the letters received from them, and the hopeful progress 
(for such it was then thought) that was making in the education 
of the slaves.* And yet, if we ave to believe the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, the Society confesses, that no’ regular means of in- 
struction were provided before the year 1818. 

In the year 1742 the college, a substantial and handsome edi- 
fice, was completed, and an upper and under master were ap+ 
pointed to afford gratuitous instruction and maintenance to 
twenty boys. It was mtended that their education should be. 
completed by professors of divinity and surgery, that they might | 
become good and useful missionaries, and be of service both. | 
to the bodies and souls of men. In 1750 we are imformed, 
that the school flourisheth much at Codrington College ;” but 
the instruction by professors appears to have been repeatedly | 
interrupted by the death or bad health of the persons to whom 
it was entrusted, until at length it was given up. The school con-,, 
tinued in operation until the year 1780, when the house was se- 
riously injured, and the plantations nearly destroyed, by. the 
hurricane, And it was not until the year 1789 that the debts 
incurred on this occasion were discharged, the house repaired, 
and the free school reopened. It has been maintained from that | 
period to the present time, and stipends in the nature of exhibr 
tions have been paid to such students as are desirous of com- 
pleting their education at Oxford or Cambridge. 

Upon the establishment of the see of Barbados, the Society » 
once more turned its attention to the possibility of placing the) 
college upon a footing more conformable to the inteations of the 


testator, and accordingly the Report for the year 
the following passage :— 


With these views a plan has been formed giving it the 
of a University, and arrangements have been under, consideration’ for 
securing to it the services of a principal and two or three, professors... 
By these means, an adequate education may be provided for such, af the 
West Indian youths as are disposed to devote themselves to the Christian 
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* See, particularly, Reports for 1712, 1713, 1714, 1715, 1717, 1793, 1795, 1726, 
1729, 1752, 1754, 1739. 
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ministry within their native islands, without ‘the expensé'and! troable 
seeking the necessary qualifications: in’ Europe; at distande’ from’ 
friends and relations. eveleb bre esttlooiftth 
“This important measure could;not, be into! full exeeution 
without the effectual aid of bis Majesty's government);| under: 
the sanction of the civil authorities, but, by, a liberal, grant of money. | | 
And the Society are encouraged to believe, from the cordial approbation 
with which the plan was entertained, that the countenance and, co-ope-_ 
ration of government will not be wanting when the arrangements are in 
“ The first step will be to enlarge the buildings, so as to enable them 
to contain a sufficient number of students ; and the plans and estithates | 
for this purpose are now under consideration, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that the Society will be able to report considerable progress in | 
this most interesting work, in the abstract for the following year.’ =~ 
pp. 22, 23. 


Unhappily, the expectation of a grant of money from govern- — 
ment has not been realised, and the sole resources for defraying | 
the expense of repairing and enlarging the house, and for payitig 
the salaries of the officers, are the proceeds and recent accumula- _ 
tion of the trust fund. This circumstance has compelled '''the 
Society to narrow its original plan: but orders have been isstied | 
for the immediate performance of the more indispensable portion 
of the work, and a principal and a tutor have been appointed ~ 
for the instruction of the students in divinity and classies; 
medical and surgical professorship has been foundéd: arrange- — 
ments have been made for transferring the boys’ school 'to another 
building on the estate, and in the course of a very few months 
Codrington College will be inhabited by twelve young persons, 
selected from all parts of the colomes, maintained and educated 
at the expense of the trast fund, and prepared for holy orders” 
under the superintendence of the Bishop of Barbados.’ The | 
College will also be open to other young men besides those 
who are placed on the foundation; and science, literature, and 
Christianity may thus be diffused throughout the Colonies. ‘The 
infidel who is hostile to the imerease of religious knowledge, and — 
the sectarian who envies and traduces the church, will feel no — 
gratification at-this intelligence ; but all who love the institutions 
of our highly favoured country, all who know what her bishops 
and clergy can do when they are properly encouraged and sup- 
ported, and more especially all who have attended to what they 
are now doing in Barbados, will rejoice most sincerely in an event 
which bids fair to provide that interesting diocese with an ade- 
quate and permaneit supply of well chosen and well educated 


~ 


men to perform the sacred offices of the Christian ministry to all. 


ranks and descriptions of its population. | 
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We fear that the difficulty of communication between Jamaica 
and Barbados will prevent the former from deriving any consi- 
derable benefit from Codrington College. But when the sister 
see is in full enjoyment of the advantages which are now pre- 
paring for her, some liberal benefactors may be expected to stand 
forward and confer a similar gift upon the diocese of Jamaica. In 
the mean time, the well-wishers to both dioceses may rejoice in the 
improved condition of their clergy, both as regards their appoint- 
ment aud their maintenance. The patronage of the various livings 
has been tranferred from the governors and their representatives 
ot the proper depositories of all ecclesiastical preferment, the 
responsible heads of the Church. This was the act of the 
government at home; and it has been followed up by the go- 
vernments in the West Indies, in most instances, by providing 
the clergy with a fixed instead of a fluctuating income, and 
ia many imstances by building houses, which may tend to en- 
sure residence on the different livings. Both these important 
measures should be persevered in and completed, The custom 
of paying the clergymen im sugar, which still exists in some colo- 
nies, should be abolished, and all excuse for non-residence should 
be removed by the erection of a suitable parsonage im every 
parish. When these measures are brought to a happy termina- 
tion, we shall think most favourably of the future prospects of the 
West Indian, and are confident that our readers will concur 
in our opinion when they have read the following extracts from 
an Address to Candidates for Holy Orders, recently published by 
the Bishop of Barbados. “The whole treatise is drawn up in the 
pure spirit of piety and wisdom, and the passages which we select 
will serve to wind up and enforce what bas been advanced upon 
this portion of our subject. 


> 


“The diocese in which your ministry will be exercised, is divided 
into so many and distant portions, that in no one colony can any very 
numerous body of clergy be collected: and even under the most favour- 
able circumstances, the nature of the climate, the badness of the roads, 
and the want of proper conveyance, will prevent that frequent and unre- 
strained personal communication with members of your own profession, 
which must ever add so materially to a clergyman’s own comfort, and by 
the mutual interchange of pastoral experience, advance the cause of reli- 
gion among his people. Much must consequently be left to your own 
discretion, and you will have need to pray fervently for God's Spirit to 
be with you, and to consult diligently the Scriptures and the writings of 
our most approved Divines, and to apply carefully to the Rubrics and 
Canons of your Church, for direction in the discharge of your ministerial 
duties. 

‘“ Wherever your station may be, you can neither expect much society, 
nor conscientiously engage in it. Your chief acquaintance should be the 
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flock, which you are bound to feed. A clergyman can neither afford the 
time nor the expense of much company. ‘The little which can be spared 
out of his annual income, is but barely sufficient for the occasional relief 
of the poorer members of his flock, for the increase of bis own private 
library, and for subscriptions to those religious societies in connection 
with his Church, which will be found of such important assistance to him 
in his pastoral labours. And with regard to time, he has not a moment 
which he can call his own, ‘ A minister's is an Herculean labour: his 
work ends not but with his life, in that new objects of his care continu- 
ally offer themselves.’ Relaxation, indeed, he must have: but relaxation 
not for his own sake, but that he may return refreshed and more vigor- 
ous to the work, whereunto he has devoted himself. 

‘* Tam far, however, from intending that you should seclude yourselves 
from all society. Cultivate the acquaintance of individuals respectable 
for learning or piety ; daily enter the schools of your parish, and attach 
the young to your persons and ministry ; visit the dwellings of the poor, 
and search out their temporal and spiritual necessities. In this, as in 
every other branch of ministerial duty, you have your pattern in the 
words and. example of your divine Master. Let your doors be ever open 
to the hungry and naked ; to the ignorant, who seek instruction ; to the 
afflicted who apply for comfort, and to the awakened sinner who needs 
‘some man to guide him.’ Let them be open to the edifying gravity 
of the serious, to the innocent cheerfulness of the young, to the wisdom 
of the aged, and well informed: ‘ be,’ as the Apostle admonishes, ‘ a 
lover of good meu ;’ yet hold yourselves on the watch to benefit every 
soul under your care. ‘‘ Iam not come to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance.’ "— Address to Candidates, pp. 5—10. 


“« I would add one other remark. Place before your people, in the 
fullest and most forcible manner, the great and distinguishing doctrines 
of the Gospel, but not as if you were controverting opposite opinions, or 
contending with individual sects or persons. Let the doctrine of the text 
be clearly stated ; and its truth proved from reason and Scripture; then 
draw the practical inference, and leave the discourse to work its effect on 
the hearts of your hearers by the conclusiveness of your arguments, the 
earnestness of your manner, and the blessing of Almighty God. The 
village-pulpit is not a place for controversy, but for istruction, And 
generally | would say, appear not to know that you have a dissenter in 
your parish, but go on in the quict and steady performance of your own 
pastoral duties, interfering with none, ready at the call of all, and after 
the Apostolic admonition, ‘ speaking the truth in love.’ Prove your 
attachment to your own Church, and your conviction of the superiority 
of her doctrines and discipline, not by inveighing against other churches, 
but by a more strict conformity with the Rubrics of your own, by a more 
grave, affecting, and becoming administration of her offices, and by a 
more unwearied attention to the spiritual wants of all her members. The 
best, and I had almost said from the frequent abuse of every other, the 
only Christian weapon against dissent and dissenters is a minister's own 
faithfulness. I mean not to disparage the many able and excellent trea- 
tises which bave been written in defence of our Church ; but these are 
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the arms of the learned and more experienced ; fidelity in our calling is 
within the reach of all. Where religious differences unhappily prevail, 
be careful to separate the man from his opinions, lest you forget what is 
due toa Christian, though erring brother, and be betrayed into a breach 
of charity ; in public discourse abstain from directly attacking an opinion 
as his, lest you appear to be contending rather for victory over the man, 
than for advancing the truth, as it is in Jesus. Be to your flock the 
mild, the simple, and the humble teacher; not the subtle, acrimonious, 
and self-opinioned disputant. Preach not yourselves, but Christ Jestis 
the Lord ; and yourselves the servants of your flock for Jesus’s sake. 
As love is a nobler principle than fear, prefer to win men to their duty 
rather by the sweet mercies of the Gospel, than by its threatenings;. yet, 
knowing ‘ the terrors of the Lord,’ and the influence of fear on the heart 
of man, by terror also ‘ persuade men.’ ‘ Be instant in season, out of 
season,’ at all times, in all places, to all persons. ‘ Contend earnestly 
for the faith once delivered to the saints’—eraywrideoOar, is the expres- 
sive word employed by the Apostle. Strive rather to prevent the growth 
of error, than wait till it has taken root. Preventives are ever better than 
remedies. Let education do its work, and there will be little room for 
the adversary to sow his tares.”— Ibid. pp. 32—38. 


“I come lastly to the duty, on the part of every pastor, of superin- 
tending the daily and Sunday-schools in his parish, and of catechising, 
agreeably to the Rubric and Canons, and ancient customs ef his Church, 
the ignorant of all ages and descriptions. ) 

‘* € Schools,’ said the great German Reformer, ‘ concilia sunt; parva 
quidem, sed perpetua et utilissima: they have a precious office and work, 
and are the very jewels of the Church, I would that no one were chosen 
a Preece who had not prepared himself for it by an attendance on 
schools, for in teaching children, we learn how to teach men.’ We do 
more ; we are preparing the future man to profit by our public instruc- 
tious : every hour which a minister spends in the parochial school, is a 
day gained for his after-ministry. We are besides improving ourselves. 
A minister cannot devote a portion of each day to the instruction of the 
child in the deep and practical truths of religion without feeling Aimself 
what he is teaching, and having to exercise much self-denial and humi- 
lity, much patience and tenderness, much, in a word, of that necessary 
qualification for the fulfilment of the ministry, which the great Apostle 
has expressed in the term ékcaxtuoy. The benefit derived from the 
school is incalculable. From the child it is reflected on the parent: 
from the parent it diffuses itself through the neighbourhood. The child 
looks up to the pastor: the parent loves the pastor for his care of the 
child. There is a kindly feeting at work in every part, and the pastor 
moves through his parish the friend and the father of his flock. 

** Still the labours of the week are but preparatory to the more strictly 
religious instruction of the Sabbath. The daily and Sunday schools 
should always exist together. The latter takes up and perfects the work 
of theformer. In the Sunday school should be found the old, who have 
never been instructed ; the young, who have lately left the daily school ; 


and the children who yet attend it; the old—that they may be able to 
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read for themselves the charter of their salvation; the young—that they 
may retain what they have learnt, and be prepared, under the eye of the 
minister, for the seasonable and Apostolic rite of confirmation ; and the 
still younger—that they may be encouraged to emulate their elders, and 
be more attentive to the instructions of the week. A Sunday school 
well conducted, especially if in some open space within the Church, will 
often draw thither many a parent and neighbour, and the mouth of the 
child, the friend, and the dependent, be made an effecting vehicle of re- 
ligious truth. Then are the questions and explanations of the minister 
of the highest value, and often will the humble stool of the catcebist, as. 
the pastor thus sits amid his flock, be more effectual to touch the hearts 
of his people, than the throne of the preacher. isa 

‘In the discharge of these your several duties, I am sensible that a, 
West Indian diocese presents its peculiar difficulties; but 1 know of 
none which will not yield, under God’s blessing, to a holy and discreet 
zeal. Show yourselves ready to spend, and be spent for your flock... Live 
amongst them, and for them. Be much and or in prayer to God for 
them and for yourselves. ‘ One humble and private prayer to God to.as- 
sist your efforts in his service, and in the furtherance of His Son’s Gos-. 
pel will do more,’ it has been forcibly remarked, ‘ in influencing. the. 
hearts and affections of your flocks than all the treasures of human wis- 
dom, and all the powers of human eloquence without it.’ The great, 
Apostle, when he was weak, found himself strong ; he spake and wrote 
and taught not by human aid, but by the grace given unto him. Re- 
spect every constituted authority, and respect your vows to Christ. 
‘ Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s; and unto God the 
things that are God's.” L'very-soul is God's property ; every soul in your 
parish must be your care. ‘The soul of the master, and the soul of the 
slave, will equally be required at your hands. ‘ Meditate then upon 
these things. Give thyself wholly to them, that thy profiting may ap- 
pear to all. ‘Take heed unto thyself and unto the doctrine; continue in 


them, for in doing this, thou shalt both save thyself and those that heat 
thee.’ —pp. 45—55. 


Such is the spirit in which the West Indian bishops and clergy 
endeavour to promote the cause of religion; and Christians of all 
parties must bid them God-speed. ‘The deeper our national re- 
sponsibility on account of past misconduct, the deeper, too, 
should be our national sympathy with those who have devoted 
themselves to the religious instruction of the colonies. Govern- 


ment is bound to uphold men who are doing so much good. The 


public charities connected with the established church are, bound 
to contribute in the most liberal manner towards the expense of 
colonial education. ‘The. public is bound, and we believe that, 
when duly invited, it will be ready to replenish the coffers of 
those charities, not in a niggard or calculating temper, but fully, 
and freely, and permanently. Only let the case be thoroughly 
understood, let the West Indian Church and its supporters at 
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home do justice to themselves by clear and frequent statements 
of what ioe are doing and have still to do, and the result is 
certain. 

To the government we have hardly a single observation to 
offer, for we believe them to be well informed respecting the great 
outlines of the case, and resolved to do their duty in the speediest 
and most unobjectionable manner. ‘They know that the church 
is the one great instrument for effecting the work of West Indian 
civilization. ‘The Wesleyans and other dissenting teachers are 
tolerated as they ought to be. But it must be evident to all who 
read their reports, that they are doing very little; that a large por- 
tion of their boasted conversions are not conversions from 
Heathenism to Christianity, but from Christianity to Methodism, 
and that narratives of “ triumphant deaths” occupy a much more 
conspicuous place in their journals than those of schools insti- 
tuted and maintained, or of plantations visited and instructed. In 
the towns the Wesleyans are active, but they prefer preaching 
to teaching; they have disappointed the expectations of govern- 
ment by refusing to work with and under the bishops, as cate- 
chists and schoolmasters; and it would be idle to expect any 
considerable benefit from their injudicious, unsupported, and de- 
sultory labours. 

To the planters and the colonial body in general, we have a 
very few words to say. ‘They were loud in their expressions of 
satisfaction at the establishment of a regular hierarchy in Jamaica 
and Barbados. We refrain, at the present moment, from insti- 
tuting any very minute inquiry into the motives to which this sen- 
timent may be traced, or into the degree of persevering con- 
sistency with which it has been subsequently maintained. But 
thus much we must be permitted to observe, that unless the 
progress of colonial reform is materially accelerated in the course 
of the present year, no one will believe that the colonial legisla- 
tures entertain a sincere desire for the religious instruction of the 
slaves. ‘There are rules and practices, and even laws, still exist- 
ing in almost every colony, which no member of the West Indian 
body in England would venture to defend, either in parliament or 
in any other public assembly. ‘The Sunday markets, the rejec- 
tion of slave-evidence, and the whipping of women, are con- 
demned by the unanimous voice of this great empire, and if 
the colonial legistures refuse to purge themselves of these abomi- 
nations, they must even take the consequence. 
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Art. 1X.—1. A Bill for the Relief of His Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic Subjects. London. 1829. 
2. Letters from Lord Redesdale to Lord Colchester, on the Catho- 


lic Question. Letters lL. to IX. London. Hatchards. 1829. 
Svo. 


3, Quietus Optabilissimus ; or, the Nature and Necessity of Real 
Securities for the United Church, with a liberal and lasting 
Settlement of the Catholic Question, By Dudley Montagu 
Perceval. London. Ridgways. 1829. 8vo. pp. 32. 


4. A Brief Warning against the Measure commonly called “ Ca- 
tholiec Emancipation,” but which might be more correctly enti- 
tled, “ An Act to do away with the Protestant Ascendancy, as 
now Established by Law, i the United Kingdom, and to confirm 
Popish Ascendancy, as at present existing by Usurpation, in 
Ireland.” London. Rivingtons. 1829. 8vo. pp. 72. 


5. Thoughts = the Catholic Question. By an Irish Roman ° 


Catholic. 
8vo. pp. 87. 
In the last number of this journal, we concluded some remarks 


ublin, Millikens; London, Ridgways. 1829. 


upon the present state of the Roman Catholic Question, and — 


more gen upon the Roman Catholic Church, as now exist- 
ing in Lreland, with a brief notice of various plans which had 
been suggested for the purpose of reconciling Catholic emanci- 
pation with security to the Established Church. We pointed 
out the objections to which all those plans were exposed, and the 
impropriety of terming any one of them, or all of them put to- 
gether, a security to the Protestant Church, against the danger 
which is anticipated from the admission of Roman Catholics 
into offices of political power and trust. And we took leave of 
the subject in the following words: 


“We anticipate no benefit therefore from any or from all of these 
aera The measures which are best calculated to tranquillize 
reland, and to prepare it for emancipation, appear to us to be these. 
Abolish the Lord Lieutenancy, the great source of divided councils and 
weak government—abolish the association and the rent—remodel the 
election law upon the principles of the law of England—give the pea- 
santry a claim upon the benevolence of their landlords in the shape of a 
mitjgated system of poor-laws—and lastly, insist upon the reduction of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy to the English level, substituting vicars 
apostolic with sees in partibus infidelum for titular archbishops and 
bishops, and utterly proscribing any title which savours of a claim to 
the revenues of the Established Church, or encourages the Priesthood to 
anticipate direct personal advantage from its overthrow. If measures 
such as these were unanimously adopted and vigorously enforced, we 
believe that Ireland would be at peace. If Ireland were at peace, the 
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Roman Catholic might establish an undeniable right to every political 
privilege which other Dissenters now enjoy.” 

To our no small surprise, and doubtless to the no small sur- 
prise of many of our readers likewise, three of the principal points 
mentioned in this paragraph have subsequently made their ap- 
pearance, under much higher auspices, and under circumstances 
which entitle them to the most attentive consideration. We have 
been rallied from more quarters than one, for having furnished 
His Majesty’s government with the main features of their Relief 
Bill, and have been told that the Church ought to be regarded 
as consenting to the measure before parliament, since it was first 
recommended to the public in pages which have long been de- 
voted to her service. But we can neither assume the credit nor 
plead guilty to the discredit of having played so important a part 
upon this occasion. If we are the real parents of Mr. Peel’s 
securities, breeding and education have so changed their features, 
that we are unable to recognize our offspring. ‘The measure 
introduced by that gentleman may be a good one or a bad one, 
but that it is the measure recommended in the last number of 
this journal, we decidedly deny. 

The principle upon which our suggestion rests is, that Ireland 
should be pacified first and emancipated afterwards. We ad- 
mitted the immense evils of the system which had been so long 
followed. We expressed a hope that the day was at hand, in 
which a far better system might be substituted for it. But we 
declared that under any circumstances the process of substitution 
must prove highly dangerous to the Protestant Constitution, and 
stull more so to the Protestant Church; and we protested against 
granting the demands of the Catholics, while their conduct was 
a mixture of faction, menace, bigotry, and servitude. If this 
conduct had been renounced either at the instance of govern- 
ment counselling and imposing such a measure, or, which would 
have been the far better case, by the returning good sense and 
independence of the parties concerned,—if Ireland had returned 
either voluntarily or involuntarily to a state of peace—the strongest 
objections to Catholic emancipation would have been at an end. 
For the Romanist in the first case would have consented to lay 
aside the exercise of his newly acquired strength, or in the second 
case would have been forced so to do. In both cases, therefore, 
there would have been no victory—no triumph—no exultation. 
Whatever might have been conceded afterwards, would have been 
conceded as a boon, and as a boon would have been received. 
Government would have stood forward as the pacificator of a 
troubled state. Having acquired confidence by boldness, it 
would have acquired esteem by wisdom, and affection by indul- 
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gericey “The “Protestants ‘would: have felt’ that they were ‘safe, 


and in that feeling half theif objéctions td | emancipation: would 
Phe Rowian Catholic would: felt that his 
were heeded and ‘cared for—but that’ his misconduct 
“Was Overlooked; and ‘that’ his “threats “and ‘his vidlence were 
defied: The time would have arrived ‘at which a mediator might 
with good! effect. when 'that-mediator appeared 
‘iw thé’ person of the Soverei#h und the Parliament, acting by’the 
‘hands ‘ofa powerfal ‘and: poptilar'administration, the great and 
‘ditheult work might have been ‘commenced’ under ‘the most ‘en- 
‘couraging ‘avspieeés, and’ carried on to a sate, and ‘and 
glortous consummation. | 
 Onhappily, a different course has been pursued. Mr. Peel, 
‘Who 'witl be considered as the great adviser of the measure now 
‘before Parliament, had long resisted Catholic Emancipation, and 
pon’ the best grounds. He had coutended for the perpetual 
éxchision of more than five millions of men from the privilegés 
enjoyed bythe’ remainder of the population. ‘This position was 
‘witenablé. He fought skilfully and gallantly m defence of it— 
but he was beaten’ from it inch by inch—and ultimate diseomfi- 
‘tare was Certain. What then was he to do? A choice of mea- 
burés ‘was’ before’ him. He might either surrender, as he has 
abvtually'done—or he might descend to a lower but more secure 
‘station—have looked for assistance to artificial as well as to na- 
tral bulwarks ; and have protracted the contest until the enemy 
‘were ‘as tired of it as he was. In the latter case, he must have 
‘sid distinctly that he renounced the doctrine of perpetual exelu- 
‘sion that he was anxious to emancipate—as soon as he could 
‘do so with safety—and that nothmg should induce him to do so 
wiitil that period arrived. Such declarations would have imme- 
diately changed the relative strength of the opposing parties— 
‘changed ‘the motives, feelings, and objects of persons out of 
doors, and enabled him to carry his measures into complete 
effect. 
“Mr. Peel says that he could not'be responsible for conducting 
the Home Department with a majority of the House of Com- 
mons opposed to his views respecting Ireland. ‘The declaration 
is'a’most important one, and has not been successfully answered. 
If we could have spoken to him, we should have asked whether 
one-half, or very neutly one-half of the House of Commons, were 
not on his side? Whether adeclaration of his intention to eman- 
cipate Lreland, as soon as he had pacified it, would not have 
brought at least forty or fifty additional members to his aid, for 
‘the purpose of enabling him to pass such measures of coercion, 
a8’ were required by the state of lreland? Whether sach a rein- 
NO, X.—APR. 1829. HH 
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forcement, coupled with a large majority in the House of Lords, 
with the unquestionable approbation and support of the Sove- 
reign, and with the strong popular feeling against submission to 
Mr. O’Connell and Bishop Doyle, would not have made the 
administration powerful enough to carry any measure which they 
might introduce, even if resisted by a formidable, instead of a feeble 
opposition? Whether the principal objections urged against his 
present course, the objection that the nation has been taken by 
surprise, that the Parliament is acting against the wishes of the 
people, that the Sovereign has not been informed of the real 
wishes or sentiments of the country, would not have been obviated 
or answered, one and all, by substituting the plan which we ven- 
tured to recommend for that which has been actually taken? 

‘There is one answer, and only one to this reasoning. The 
Roman Catholics of Ireland were unquestionably disappointed, we 
do not say that they were deceived, on a former occasion, namely, at 
the Union—and they might now refuse to place confidence in 
persons who imposed restrictions and penalties—and only talked 
of grace and favour. But to this answer we may return a con- 
clusive reply. If Mr. Peel had carried the measure we have 
mentioned, upon the faith of future concession, he would no 
more have dared, he would no more have been able to break such 
a pledge than he would have dared or been able to abstain from 
bringing in the Relief Bill of the present Session, after he had 
passed the Association Suppression Bill upon the faith of it. 
Putting all reliance upon his honour, therefore, out of the ques- 
tion, which is more than any one has a right to do, he might have 
been trusted in the case which we are supposing, because he 
must have kept his word. 

An important objection to the present mode of proceeding is 
the difficulty in which it places all those persons who think that 
Emancipation i is dangerous, and are, therefore, conscientiously 
opposed to it. That there is great danger Mr. Peel himself 
admits in explicit terms. And what are men to do who agree 
with him in this opinion—but not in the other sentiments which 
he expresses on the subject. ‘They must oppose him stoutly; 
they must endeavour, if possible, to oppose him effectually. 
And how many difficulties and dangers arise from this source! 
The majority in the House of Lords, and the ultimate consent of 
the Sovereign, will be matters of doubt and dispute, up to the 
very latest possible moment. Many Peers may see that the mea- 
sure must be carried—may even think that it ought to be 
carried —but still, since they have always hitherto resisted it as 
dangerous, and since nothing i is now done to make it less danger- 
ous, they may feel bound to prefer a known to an unknown evil, 
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and thus contribute to deprive the measure of half its grace, by 
swelling the band of its opponents, or perhaps even to defeat it, 
by some great and unexpected exertion. Had Ministers waited, 
according to our notion of what they ought to have done, until 
danger and menace were passed away—concession would have 
been doubly valuable from the almost unanimous support which 
it would have received. But to emancipate without securities— 
to emancipate with danger staring us fully in the face—is to 
ensure a most formidable resistance to emancipation—and to 
continue, if not perpetuate, the heart burning and strife which it 
professes an intention to cure. 

But it may still be said, what reason have you to complain? 
Your securities have been adopted. Your principal suggestions 
are embodied in the Bill before Parliament—and why are you 
dissatisfied? We answer, that we suggested no securities: on 
the contrary, we stated distinctly that none of the securities which 
had been proposed, or which we could conceive, were worth 
having: except one, namely, the previous pacification of Ireland. 
The measures which we ventured to recommend, some of which. 
have, in a certain sense, been adopted, were measures calculated 
to produce that»pacification, and might so far be conducive to 
ultimate security ; but they are no securities in themselves; nor did. 
we ever conceive or represent them so to be. And in the mi- 
serable shape which they now assume-——so incomplete—so un- 
satisfactory—so marred in their fair proportions, and disfigured 
by bad nursing and rickets—we feel tempted to call them not 
securities, but injuries and insults. . 

If we are told that there is no danger in emancipation, because | 
it will take away the disposition and even the power to do mis-. 
chief; we understand the argument, although we do not admit its 
validity. If it be said that emancipation 1s, under existing cir- 
cumstances, inevitable, and that the sooner it takes place the 
more completely may Protestant interests be protected, we are 
again fully aware of the meaning of the reasoner, and perhaps 
might be brought to allow that there are strong grounds for his 
opinion. But when, as in the present instance, a statesman 
advocates emancipation with the most unqualified admission of 
its dangers, he is bound to fence and limit his measure with the 
very best safeguards that can be devised, and to apply them in the 
most effectual manner. And here we must think that the Pro-. 
testant party has a serious complaint against Mr. Peel. In the 
vulgar charges of desertion, treachery, concealment, which have 
been preferred against him, we do not join. We believe them to 


be totally without foundation. We believe Mr. Peel to be perfectly . 
sincere in the motives which he has assigned for his change of . 
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measures; and we have yet to learn that he has been fairly dealt 
with by those who represent themselves as more peculiarly of- 
fended at his conduct. But with the fullest admission of his 
integrity and good faith, we must couple an expression of surprise 
and disappointme ut at the manner in which he is about to dispose 
of the Catholic Question. If it was necessary, and perhaps it 
was necessary, to tranquillize Ireland, tranquillity would be best 
ensured by domg full and equal justice to both the contending 
parties ; conceding the long-disputed claims of the one, and 
removing the bitter apprehensions of the other. If it was expe- 
dient to complete the undertaking at once, not waiting, as we 
should have recommended, tll preliminary steps had been taken 
and made good, it must have been expedient also to make amends 
for this precipitanc y by adopting every practicable precaution 
against danger. In proportion as the change was total and in- 
stantaneous should the measure to which it led have been cautious 
and conciliatory. Mr. Peel had no right to expect that the re- 
spectable and powerful party of which he had been so long the 
chief, would be easily reconciled to his change of conduct; and 
out of regard to them, if for no better reason, out of regard to 
men ah whom he had acted throughout his life, and who con- 
ceived, up to the very meeting of Parliament, that he was still 
their leader, he ought to have taken the most scrupulous pains in 
the concoction of his whole plan, and have done every thing in 
his power to render it palatable. 

We are compelled to declare that the form which it now 
assumes Is as unpalatable and as unsatisfactory as possible; and 
that not merely to persons who are altogether opposed to emanci- 
pation, but to others who had previously declared it inevitable, 
and only asked to see it effected in the least objectionable manner. 
‘Yo begin with the Act for suppressing the Catholic Association. 
How can this be called a security against the danger apprehended 
from emancipation ? Ministers tell us that the Common Law 
did not enable them to rid the land of that most unconstitutional 
body. Ought they not therefore to have amended the law, and 
made it capable of reaching this and all similar confederations ! 
Instead of doing so, they have erected a dictatorship for one year, 
at the expiration of which the Association may re-assemble with 
napunity. Wedo not quarrel with the law which has been recently 
enacted ; coupled as it was with a promise of immediate emanci- 
pation, nothing could be more idle than to censure or to praise 
it. It as little better than a solemn farce, in which the humour 
aud merit are entirely dependent upon the gravity with which the 
actor keeps his countenance. It is an instance of that pompous 
trifling which strong minds usually disdain, but to which minds of 
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a different calibre attach marvellous importance. Mr. O'Connell 
and his compeers are declared guilty of manifold offences, and 
threatened, if they persevere in them, with condign punishment. 
But the threats are addressed to one ear only; into the other 
dulcet sounds are harmoniously whispered, promising compliance 
with every demand as the price of dutiful submission. We object, 
therefore, to the Suppression Act on two grounds; the work 
which it undertakes to perform is little better than a juggler’s 
trick: the work which it neglects to perform, and which it may 
not be possible to perform hereafter, is one to which Protestants 
might have turned for protection in any future difficulty. An 
enactment, which would have enabled Government to disperse and 
punish Irish Agitators, whenever or wheresoever they might think 
fit to assemble, would have been at least a proof that the conces- 
sions of the present season were not intended to pave the way for 
further concessions at another time. The opportunity for passing 
such an enactment has been lost; and great is the responsibility 
of those through whose neglect such a misfortune has befallen us. 

Against the bill for disfranchising the forty-shillmg freeholders 
we have no complaint to make; it is a good measure as far as it 
goes, and must tend. to reunite what have been separated of late 
years in Ireland, namely, the representation and the property of 
the country. But let it not be thought that raising the freeholders’ 
qualification to ten or even to twenty pounds a-year will be a 
source of unmixed good. When this plan was agitated in 1825, 
there were men well acquainted with Ireland who declared that 
the Roman Catholics would have as much influence over a small 
number of farmers as over a large number of peasants. And the 
following remarks by the judicious editor of the Digest throws 
considerable doubt upon the character and ultimate consequences 
of Mr. Peel's Disfranchisement Bill. 


*“ Very little satisfactory information on this subject has been elicited 
by the parliamentary inquiry. Various opinions have been offered, but 
the grounds upon which they have been formed are very imperfectly 
stated, insomuch so, that it would be impossible, from the evidence, to 
ascertain whether the Protestant interest would be strengthened or im- 
paired by raising the qualification necessary for exercising the elective 
franchise. There is certainly one opinion upon which much reliance 
ought to be placed, given by a witness whose information as to the cir- 
cumstances of Ireland is very accurate and extensive, Mr. J. L. Foster, 
who states his belief, that if the elective franchise were not to be exer- 
cised on qualifications of less than £20 per annum, the country would 
be materially served, and the Protestant interest would be strengthened, 
Another opinion has been offered, which is perhaps also entitled to cre- 
dit—that of Mr. O'Connell, who declares that the qualification ought to 

as low as £10; in which case the country might be served, and ¢he 
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Protestant interest would be weakened. The editor's experience would 
lead him to believe that this latter consequence has been fairly stated by 
Mr. O'Connell. In the southern counties, the greater proportion of £10 
voters would certainly be Roman Catholics, and if the landlords’ influ- 
ence over such men would, as Mr, Blake supposes, be stronger than over 
a tenantry who were paupers, it is probable that the priest also would 
have means of influencing the wealthier class of freeholders, which, in 
the other case, he could not hope to exercise. It is from this superior 
class that the priesthood are generally taken, and no man, who has not 
learned by personal observation, can form an adequate idea of the sub- 
serviency which is created in whole families, to the patron who has the 
power to obtain for a candidate admission into Maynooth, and afterwards 
into holy orders. 

* This is a point of view in which, perhaps, the measure respecting 
the elective franchise has vot been sufficiently considered. It would 
confine political power within that class of persons by whom the im- 

ortance of the priests patronage would be most sensibly felt. Had the 
telief Bill of 1285, with its extraordinary adjuncts, become a law, it is 
not improbable that in the course of a very few years there would have 
been six thousand priests in Ireland, ibe number at present employed 
(amounting to 3,500) not being, in the diocese which is best provided, 
two-thirds of the number requisite to satisfy the spiritual wants of the 
people. Supposing, then, that a bishop in a southern county had two 
hundred appointments at his disposal, beside the power of recommending 
to foreign burses or to some domestic establishment for education, it 
would be an interesting question to ascertain, and one which could 
easily be solved, what proportion there was between the bishop’s patron- 
age and the number of the £10 voters. At present it may be the 
policy of the Roman Catholic priests to employ, principally, the services 
of the poorest classes of the freeholders. Dr. Ilussey appears to have 
been the first who saw the advantage which had been obtained for his 
party by the Act of 1793, and he directed his clergy to avail themselves 
of it, by closely connecting themselves with the poor. His directions 
have been respected, and it is not now necessary to embroil the superior 
tenants with their landlords, because the poorer voters are by far the 
more numerous body. But let the circumstances be changed, and the 
Church of Rome can change its measures, and, leaving the disfranchised 
freeholders to digest their degradation as they may, can govern the new 
voters as effectually, by a display of the earthly affluence and honours in 
its gift, as it stimulated the more superstitious by the bold claim which 
it advanced, that it was keeper of the keys of heaven.” —pp. 459, 460. 


Supposing, however, that both the points which have been con- 
sidered were satisfactorily arranged, that the Association was pre- 
vented from ever assembling again, and the right of voting conveyed 
to men by whom it could not be abused, the greatest and most 
difficult task would still remain to be performed. Putting down 
the Association would afford security to Government; putting 
down the forty-shilling freeeholders would afford security to the 
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Aristocracy; but where is the security, the promised, and sorely 
needed security for the rights and privileges of the Protestant 
Church by law established, and of the bishops and clergy of the 
same. Great stress was laid upon this part of the subject in the 
Speech from the Throne at the commencement of the session. 

is Majesty was pleased to reconimend, almost in the words of his 
Coronation Oath, that Parliament should consider whether the 
removal of Roman Catholic disabilities “ can be effected con- 
sistently with the full and permanent security of our establishments 
in Church and State, with the maintenance of the reformed reli- 
gion established by law, and of the rights and privileges of the 
bishops and of the clergy of this realm, and of the churches com- 
mitted to their charge.” Such were the gracious words of our 
Sovereign; and what we now expect and require at the hands of 
his Ministers is, that they will redeem this pledge. ‘That it was 
not given without consideration, is evident from the very nature of 
the case; that it was not given without reason, is evident from 
the great value attached to the Protestant Church even by Roman 
Catholics themselves, and from the danger to which it is now 
exposed. In our last Number we pointed out the reality of this 
danger, as far as Ireland is concerned, and exhibited instances of 
that hostile and restless ambition which renders the Lrish Roman 
Catholic so justly suspected by his Protestant fellow-subjects. 
Are we to be told that his feelings are now changed, and that 
his conduct will change likewise? It is impossible to prove, 
and most unreasonable to assert, such a fact. The strongest 
argument against emancipation has long been and still is con- 
tained in the simple question— What will be done in the end ?” 
The reasoning of many Roman Catholic advocates fairly followed 
to its conclusion, proves the propriety of establishing the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland. And it is the evident tendency of 
such reasoning which alarms and irritates the Protestant, at 
the same time that it encourages the priest to aim at objects 
which are thus, by the admission of both parties, nearly within 
his reach. Nor is it in any degree surprising that the priesthood 
should be the last class of men in the country to renounce the 
objectionable practices and designs of their Church, to lay down 
their antipathy to Protestants, and become good and quiet citi- 
zens. In the whole Roman Catholic body the priests are the 
persons who have suffered the most, and lost the most, and hope 
to recover the most. The penal laws, brutal as they were in every 
respect, fell with double weight upon the religious orders. And 
yet those orders retain vast power; the power of directing the 
consciences of millions, of guiding, exciting, and restraining their 
fellow-creatures to an unparalleled extent. The Roman Catholic 
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aristocracy have been scattered to the four corners of the earth, 
aud have no visible rallying point or firm bond of union. But 
the priests have always remained together as a body, and the ho- 
nours and possessions of their Mother Church are still within their 
reach, if ever the independence of Ireland should be proclaimed, 
or a successful Irish rebellion be concluded by dictating the terms 
of peace to Great Britain. It will be said that these are idle fears 
on our part, as the expectation to which they refer would be idle 
on the part of the Roman Catholic Church. But the conduct 
and the language of the leaders of that Church authorize us to 
speak as we have done. 

After having considered this part of the question so fully in our 
last Number, we shall not enter into it again now; but referring 
the sceptical to what we have there proved respecting the habits, 
principles, and intentions of the Irish Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
we ask, how is it possible to place confidence in such men? We 
are far from including the lay members of the Romish commu- 
nion in the sentence which we are compelled to pronounce against 
their spiritual guides. We are far from thinking that the feelings 
even of the priesthood may not at some future period be changed; 
but their recollections of the past, and their expectations of the 
future, their original station in life, their narrow sectarian educa- 
tion, their exclusion from domestic comforts, and their intimate 
connection with Rome, all tend to postpone the day of their real 
emancipation, ‘The clouds that have long hung over Ireland may 
break, and the light be poured down in a thousand streams upon 
the land, but the last head and heart which such light will reach, 
is the head and heart of the priest. His moody recollections and 
brooding vengeance will lower still on his brow, aud threaten at 
every instant an overwhelming storm. In the increasing intelli- 
gence and civilization of his flock, he will read the sentence that 
has gone forth against his own usurped power. In the rapid dis- 
semination of Scripture, and scriptural knowledge, he will see 
the imminent and deadly peril of his dark and unenlightened 
empire; he will attribute all these evils to the operations of Pro- 
testantism, and will and must consider the Protestant Church as 
his powerful, dangerous, and inveterate foe. 

Can it be doubted, then, upon the common principles of 
human nature, that the Roman Catholic priesthood will strain 
every nerve in order to overthrow the established religion? Can 
it be denied that the friends of the established religion have a 

right to demand every security which the nature of the case can 
afford? Can it be pretended that such security is provided in 
the bill which has been brought forward by Mr. Peel? He pro- 
fesses to be as anxious as ever for the safety of the Protestant 
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Church, and we believe that his profession is sincere. (The 
value of that Church is admitted even by the Roman Catholics 
themselves. Mr. Blake, one of the most intelligent and zealous 
of their body, stated before Parliament—that “ He considered the 
Protestant Church a main link in the connection between Great 
Britain and Ireland; and that with that connection he was satisii- 
ed the interests of Ireland were essentially identified ;” that “ the 
Protestant Church is rooted in the constitution; it is established 
by the fundamental laws of the realm; it is rendered as far as the 
most solemn acts of the legislature can render any institution 
fundamental and perpetual—it is so declared by the act of union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, and I think it could not 
now be disturbed without danger to the general securities we 
possess for liberty, property, and order—without danger to all 
the blessings which we derive from being under a lawful govern- 
ment and a free constitution.”— Evidence before the House of 
Commons, p. 744. 

After such declarations and admissions is it too much to re- 
quire that something like substantial security should, if possi- 
ble, be afforded us against the meditated assaults of the Popish 
hierarchy? ‘The real and only security must be found, we 
admit, in the disposition of the Roman Catholics themselves 
—but until that disposition now, or recently so hostile, be 
changed, our only chance of safety, and, therefore, our only 
chance of peace, and, therefore, our only chance of advantage 
from the Relief Bill, is to strip the Roman Catholic Church of 
every thing which distinguishes it from dissenters of other de- 
nominations. Until this be done Protestants will fear—and 
Papists will presume. ‘They do presume at present, and presume 
most intolerably. ‘lo say nothing of other offensive conduct, 
the assumption of the titles of our Protestant Sees is an insult or 
athreat. It is at once to say that we have no nght to them and 
that others have. ‘The Romish church is still governed by the 
Canon law—that law provides against appointing a second Bishop 
to a See, in which one Bishop is already placed—and, therefore, 
the very act by which the Pope appoints Archbishop Curteis 
to Armagh, or Bishop Doyle to Kildare, is a declaration that 
the Protestant Prelates are intruders, pretenders, and usurpers. 
Unless he denies the right of the Protestant Prelates to their Sees, 
the Pope is guilty of a breach of the Canon law, as often as he 
creates an Irish Bishop. And when men tell us that this no- 
mination is merely a form, that the objection is only technical, 
and that wisdom requires us to wink at the abuse, we answer by 
asking what monarch in Christendom would wink at those who 
supported a Pretender to his throne! On this point we feel 
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strongly, and we believe that the United Church of England 
and Ireland feels with us. And though the Relief Bill may be 
already considered as having passed the House of Commons, we 
entertain a sanguine hope that this portion of it at least will be 
remodelled in the House of Lords—and we proceed to give our 
reasons for such an opinion. 

The Duke of Wellington appears to have viewed the case of 
Ireland as that of an army which was mutinous and disaffected. 
Let him act accordingly. ‘To do so, he must first declare that 
submission on the part of the mutinous is a preliminary step to 
concession on the part of their rulers—having reduced them to 
obedience he must correct the real grievances of which they 
complained—and, lastly, he must govern for the time to come with 
much caution and vigour. By putting down the Association 
and the rent he has, in his own view of the case, at least, reduced 
the disaffected to good behaviour—by conceding Parliament, Ke. 
to the Roman Catholics, he proposes to remove every grievance— 
and his future government may reasonably claim credit for those 
qualities which are required by the circumstance of the country 
to which it is to be applied. 

But there is one great point which, we trust, is still unsettled— 
the nature, value, and amount of the securities which have been 

romised by the King, and are to be adopted by Parliament. 

‘hat the recommendation from the throne will be powerfully 
opposed in the House of Lords, is certain.—It will be opposed 
by a large and most respectable body of lay peers—it will be op- 
posed by a great majority of the bishops of the United Church— 
but, notwithstanding all this, we believe that it will be carried. 
Considering how long and how equally Parliament has been di- 
vided on this question, we cannot doubt that the intluence of go- 
vernment, now to be exerted for the first time, will decidedly turn 
the scale. And the subject, therefore, to which, as we conceive, 
the attention of Protestants should chietly be directed, is the devis- 
ing and enactment of securities which may deserve the name; and 
which may serve to render the measure, what its authors unques- 
tionably intended it to be, a measure of conciliation, tranquillity, 
and peace. Let those who have long and ably resisted the Ca- 
tholic Claims, resist them with consistency and firmness to the last. 
But let not the object of that resistance be forgotten, in the earn- 
estness with which it 1s followed up; let the preservation of the 
United Protestant Church of England and Ireland be constantly 
present to the minds of our Protestant phalanx, as the end and 
aim of their generous labours ; let no irritation arising from de- 
feat, no despair of ultimate success, induce them to throw away 
their arms and disband; let them retreat in order, with a firm 
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step and determined front; and come what may, they must have 
the power to make honourable terms; to march out of a position 
which they have defended to the last, and which is now no longer 
tenable, not only with all the honours of war, but with the more 
solid satisfaction of having obtained valuable conditions and con- 
cessions. 

Nor can we believe that there will be any indisposition on the 
part of His Majesty’s Government to concede all that will be 
demanded. It is one important feature in the present measure, 
that it is not brought forward by the enemies, nor by the luke- 
warm suspected friends of the Protestant cause; but by those 
who are its known and decided supporters. ‘The present admi- 
nistration, in truth, owes its existence to Protestantism. Had 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr, Brougham been opposed to emanci- 
pation, they would, in all probability, have occupied, at this mo- 
ment, the offices of the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel. 
Lord Gooderich’s administration was dissolved, nominally and 
apparently, by dissensions among its members; but really and 
truly, by the want of a majority in the House of Lords. It is 
impossible, therefore, to believe that men who have risen to 
power by opposing the Catholics, and from that eminence have 
been able to do what the friends of the Catholics never could 
have accomplished, will proceed, with their great work, in a reck- 
less or hostile spirit. 

Let us ask the Duke of Wellington, then, what was his real 
motive for putting down the Roman Catholic Association—sup- 
posing it to have been put down, effectually and permanently — 
which, of course, is the supposition of His Majesty’s ministers ? 
On many accounts it was evidently not a desirable measure. It 
tended to alienate and offend those whom conciliation proposed 
to please. It made the measure of grace, an ungracious, and re- 
luctant concession. It ran the risk of angry debates, protracted 
discussion, and great collision of sentiment, at a moment when 
unanimity and peace were above all things to be desired. The 
reasons, therefore, which induced government to neglect these 
considerations must have been strong, and they were as follows: 
—It was deemed, and rightly deemed, a matter of absolute ne- 
cessity, to curb and disarm, before they treated with the semi- 
rebellious Irish. The whigs, in their wonted spirit of fatuity, 
denied this necessity, and deprecated the notion of acting upon 
it. They recommended government to lower its flag, without a 
single flourish of defiance; but the Duke of Wellington was too 
wise to listen to such counsels. He knew and proclaimed that 
the audacious spirit which had recently manifested itself in Ire- 
land, must be met and overthrown. He postponed every mea- 
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sure of conciliation and redress of grievances, until he had first 
manfully asserted the prerogative of the King, and the power 
of the law. He told Mr. O'Connell, in his pride of place, 
that he must be humbled before he could be enfranchised. He 
made the agitators stoop even to the dust, that when they rose to 
the full privilege of British subjects, they might rise in the cha- 
racter, and with the countenance, not of men who had gained a 
victory and were jubilant with success, but of men who might 
have been crushed by our power, and were spared by our justice 
and mercy. This must have been the impression which govern- 
ment intended to produce by putting down the Roman Catholic 
Association. And why ought they to act in a different manner 
respecting the Roman: Catholic Bishops and Clergy? Having 
put down the Titular Parliament, ought they not, in common 
consistency, to put down the ‘Titular Prelates? ‘The Prelates 
have been quite as unreasonable in their pretensions, quite as mis- 
chievous in their language and designs, quite as insolent in their 
bearmg towards the Church, by law established, as the dema- 
gogues were towards the King and his government. And if 
those Prelates are now to be made the objects of conciliation 
and favour, without any previous visitation for their aggravated 
offences, we may expect from them what might have been ex- 
pected from laymen under similar circumstances, that a sense of 
impunity for the past will generate a bolder course of crime— 
that every illegal pretension will be doubled—every insult re- 
newed with exaggerated bitterness—and nothing left undone, by 
which their great ultimate object may be attained, namely, the 
overthrow of the Protestant Church. 

Again—emancipation is represented as a measure by which it 
is intended to promote tranquillity, religious toleration, and reli- 
gious peace. ‘To secure these ultimately and permaneutly, it 1s 
above all things necessary that the minds of the opposed and con- 
tending parties should be pacitied—that they should cease to re- 
gard each other with hatred, envy, or suspicion—that good and 
friendly feelings should be cultivated and exhibited by the lead- 
ing men on both sides, until, as was the case last year between 
C hure hmen and Dissenters, it is felt and acknow ledged that, al- 
though a wide difference of opmion still continues to exist upon 
pots which either party deem essential, there is yet no cause of 
strife or contention—no point which the assailant is eager to 

carry—no point upon which the defendant expects to be at- 
tacked. 

And in order to prepare the way for this most desirable state 
of things, it is requisite, im the first place, to do away with those 
privileges or pretensions of either party, which are most irritating 
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and offensive to the other. We say emphatically on either side, and 
even-handed justice requires that these words should be attended 
to. In emancipating the Roman Catholics the Legislature will 
declare its solemn conviction, that the Protestants ought to re- 
nounce many privileges and immunities, to which they have long 
attached the most vital importance ; which they cannot surrender 
without pain and misgiving—but which nevertheless they are 
required to surrender, and they actually do surrender, in order to 
meet the reasonable demands of their Roman Catholic fellow 
subjects. Itis not meant that all the demands of either party 
should be listened to or conceded. Reasonable claims, and fears 
and suspicions are all that Parliament can consider or favour. 
But when emancipation shall have received the royal assent, it 
will have been declared by the representatives of the people, and 
therefore in effect by the people themselves, by the great body 
of hereditary legislators, and by the Sovereign on the throne, 
that Protestants ought to surrender a most valuable privilege— 
namely, that of retaining all legislative and political power in 
their own hands. It boots not to inquire whether such an exclu- 
sive power ought or ought not to have been accorded to them. 
it has been possessed more or less completely for upwards of 
two centuries—it has been contended for, with obstinate per- 
severance, with great sincerity of purpose, and in many instances 
with a vehemence arising necessarily out of party strife, and at- 
taching men most firmly to that which they have earned with the 
sweat of their brow, and defended by the outpouring of their 
blood. The pride, the prejudice, the mterest, real or imaginary, 
of the Protestant community, and more especially of the Pro- 
testant Clergy, are to be sacrificed by the Relief Bill, at the 
shrine of national concord—and many men are sanguine enough 
to hope that the blessing which will be called down, may be worth 
the immense price at which it is purchased. 

But then it is not too much to expect that so costly a sacrifice, 
upon the part of the Protestant Church and Hierarchy, will be 
counterbalanced by the abandonment of some privilege or pre- 
tension on the part of the Roman Catholic Church. If it is 
absurd to suppose that the minds of the latter can be prepared for 
peace, as long as Protestants exercise the right of excluding them 
from political power, is it too much to require, that the Pro- 
testant mind also should be tranquillized by the abandonment of 
an offensive and most irritating practice on the part of the Roman 
Catholic Priesthood? The grounds of solid peace and good will 
must be laid in mutual confidence—in the repeal of all tyrannical 
aud overbearing rights, and of all aggressive and insulting claims. 
If power is conceded on the one hand, pretensions must be laid 
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aside on the other. And if the first is a complete and bond fide 
transaction, the second must be so likewise. That this is true in 
theory has been admitted in the Bill which is soon to be discussed 
in the House of Lords—but whether the admission has been duly 
followed up is another and a very different question. ‘The par- 
ticular practice of which Protestants complain, is the practice of 
giving the style and title of the Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, 
Archdeacons, and Rectors of the Established Church, to persons 
other than those to whom such style and title are assigned by the 
law of the land. And when it is proposed that this offensive 
practice shall cease, it is meant of course that it shall be effec- 
tually prohibited by statute, so that if the offending parties en- 
deavour to persevere in it, they will find themselves unable so to 
do. More than this is not required by the Protestant—less 
could hardly be offered by the Roman Catholic. But what says 
the Bill? 

And whereas the Protestant Episcopal Church of England and Ire- 
land, and the doctrine, discipline, and government thereof, and likewise 
the Protestant Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and the doctrine, disci- 
Canoe government thereof, are by the respective Acts of Union of 


{ngland and Scotland and of Great Britain and Ireland established per- 
manently and inviolably : 


And whereas the right and title of archbishops to their respective pro- 
vinces, of bishops to their sees, and of deans to their deaneries, as well 
in England as in Ireland, have been settled and established by law ; be 
it therefore enacted, That from and after the commencement of this 
Act it shall not be lawful for any person, other than the person there- 
unto authorized by law, to assume or use the name, style or title of arch- 
bishop of any province, bishop of any bishopric, or dean of any deanery, 
in England or Ireland; and every person so offending shall for every 
offence forfeit and pay the sum of one hundred pounds.’—pp. 7, 8. 

The first defect in this clause is to be found in the preamble. 
The prevailing and obnoxious custom which the Statute purports 
to alter, ought to have been duly set forth. We should have been 
told in legal phrase, that “* Whereas certain persons subjects of 
his Majesty, and professing the Roman Catholic religion, pro- 
fess to bas been invested with certain dignities and offices in the 
Roman Catholic Church—and whereas such persons residing 
within that part of the United Kingdom called England, and 
exercising their spiritual functions therein, profess to have received 
commissions from the Pope of Rome, constituting them his Vicars 
Apostolic within certain districts of the said territory of England 
—and likewise certain other commissions constituting them 
bishops of the Roman Catholic Church, and nominating them to 
certain bishoprics not within his Majesty’s dominions; and 
whereas in that part of the United Kingdom called Ireland, a 
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different practice has prevailed; and such persons, as aforesaid, cull 
profess to have been nominated by the Pope of Rome, to ita 
bishoprics and other stations of ecclesiastical rank and dignity, at 
within that part of his Majesty’s dominions called Ireland, and ay 
have assumed and taken the style and title to such bishoprics : 
and other ecclesiastical stations belonging ; and have been usually 
addressed, known, and distinguished by the said style and title ; 
and whereas it is expedient to put an end to the last mentioned 
ae. and to assimilate the Roman Catholic Hierarchy in 

reland to the Roman Catholic Hierarchy in England—therefore 
be it enacted,” &c. ih 

A preamble to this effect would have been a proper introduc- 
tion to such an enactment as the urgency of the case requires. It 
would have stated plainly what it was to which the legislature 
objected, what it was which they prohibited, and what it was 
which they would permit. It would have prepared the way for a 
substantive and effectual measure on the subject to which it 
related; and having given the Roman Catholics to understand 
what was expected from their good sense and moderation, would 
have led to an enforcement of the necessary regulations, if nothing 
short of compulsion could procure their adoption. 

There are two methods im which the object of the clause may ‘9 
be obtained. First, by a Concordat with Rome, in which the ch 
Pope should stipulate for the utter abolition of the offensive 
titles, and for the substitution of such others as might suffice for 
spiritual purposes, without offending against the Protestant 

{‘stablishment. ‘This would be the shortest and the most effec- 
tual method of proceeding. And with all our reluctance to Lae 
negotiate with Rome, we are are inclined to think that this would an 
have been the proper step to take, and that it must be taken, 
sooner or later, if the point in dispute Is to be settled. 

But such a step, though expedient, is not absolutely necessary. 
In the first instance, at least, other arrangements may be adopted, 
which would go far to remedy the existing evil. For instance, 
the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, of every rank, may be called 
upon to take out licenses, permitting them to exercise their va- 
rious functions, in the same manner as other dissenting ministers, 
There will be no hardship in such an enactment—for the state 
has a right to know the names and residences of those who pro- | 
fess to instruct its subjects in religion. Let a license therefore 
be taken out at the quarter sessions by every Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastic, desirous of exercising his spiritual functions in the 
United Kingdom. And in order to show that each gm for 
such a license is an ecclesiastic of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
to ascertain what functions he is entitled to discharge, and from 
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what authority his right to discharge them is derived, let him be 
required to produce and deposit a copy of the instrument, or in- 
struments investing him with his spiritual functions, and make 
oath that the license for which he applies is in respect of the du- 
ties committed to him by such mstrument, and by no other what- 
soever. Add to this a prohibition, under a severe penalty, against 
assuming any style or title already otherwise appropriated by the 
law, a similar prohibition against any other style or title con- 
nected with or dependent upon any diocese, province, county, 
town, or place in his Majesty’s dominions, and the law as far as 
the ecclesiastics themselves are concerned will be complete. But 
itis necessary to prohibit the ascription as well as the assumption, 
the giving as well as the taking these sham titles, and a severe 
and effective clause must be introduced for that purpose. We do 
not say that this machinery must necessarily answer its purpose, 
for the powers of evasion are manifold and incalculable; but 
such an enactment would at least promise fairly, and if it failed, 
recourse might be had hereafter to the expedient already men- 
tioned, an express agreement with the Pope on the subject in 
dispute. 

in support of our reasoning on this subject we submit the fol- 
lowing extract, from a clever pamphlet, by Mr. Dudley Perceval. 
Having suggested a modification of Mr. Wilmot Horton’s secu- 
rities, which is unfortunately as impracticable as the pareat 
scheme, the author proceeds in the following words: 


“ There would remain yet one step to be taken, without which, per- 
haps, the spirit of. rivalry in the Church of Rome would never cease to 
concentrate her desires towards the recovery, at least in Ireland, of her 
pristine supremacy. ‘The passion of hope will feed upon the least sub- 
stantial nourishment; but deny all nourishment, and even hope will 
soon expire. So long as the Roman Catholic priests are allowed to 
assume the titles of the Irish hierarchy, to emblazon their arms with the 
bearings of the sees to which they pretend,—so long as their friends can 
Hatter their vanity by speaking of the ‘‘ Protestant’’ bishops and arch- 
bishops of the realm,—so long will this airy food keep alive the hope, 
and with the hope, the eager plotting desire, to change the sound for the 
substance, the assumed for the real possession. 

** We, in England, have no idea of the length to which these matters 
are carried in the sister country. We have not yet been treated even to a 
* Roman Catholic” bishop of London ; and, perhaps, the boldest of the 
crew would hesitate, as yet, to speak of the ‘‘ Protestant Archbishop of 
Canterbury,” and “ the Most Rev. the Primate of all England,” as 
contra-distinguished in the same sentence. The Irish party journals and 
party speakers have no such reserve, and the Irish Roman Catholic 
priesthood have no such delicacy. ‘They know but little of human na- 
ture who affect to treat this matter lightly, when purposing to remove: 
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from the body politic the plague of constant disunion, and constant ma- 
chinations against that member whose safety involves the well-being of 
the whole. 

** Some people affect to screen this practice by the contemptible fal- 
lacy, that as they are bishops, they have a right to be called bishops. 
Very true: nobody disputes their truly episcopal ordination,—nobody 
quarrels with Bishop Doyle, Bishop Poynter, or Bishop Curtis. It is 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Kildare, of Armagh, of London, that we 
object to. The fact of his ordination gives no title to the sees of Ar- 
magh, Dublin, London, &c. The see is the creation of the state. The 
see can belong of right to one man only. And as often as the Roman 
Catholic priest signs himself “ James Kildare and Leighlin,” he, in fact, 
denies the right of the lawful bishop to that title. 

** Odious as it is to legislate upon matters which had better be left to 
the good taste of the subjects of an enlightened country, yet, in this 
case, as the spirit of insolent assumption allows but small hopes of its 
own dissolution, it ought to be put down by law. Some people may 
dispute the possibility of preventing the Irish priests from calling them- 
selves, and being called by others, whatever they please. Perhaps this 
is partly true. But the question is not whether you can stop the abuse 
entirely, but whether you can deprive it of that which makes it an evil, 
—the implied equality, nay, superiority of claim to the dignities they 
assume ; the pleasure and the advantage of openly bearding the consti- 
tuted prelacy, and disputing, as it were, daily, their legitimacy and 
rights. This, it is to be presumed, two lines of a statute might easily 
prevent: and the rest, being found utterly useless, would soon become 
too ridiculous to be persisted in.” —Quietus Optabilissimus, pp. 19—22. 

The presumption in the last clause, namely, that two lines of 
a statute might prevent a recurrence of the abuse, seems to be 
entertained by Mr. Peel as weli as Mr. Perceval; and accordingly, 
the Bill which has now passed the House of Commons, professes 
to perform this difficult and delicate operation without exceeding 
the narrow limit prescribed :— 


“ Be it therefore enacted, That from and after the commencement of 
this Act, it shall not be lawful for any person, other than the person 
thereunto authorized by law, to assume or use the name, style, or title of 
archbishop of any province, bishop of any bishoprick, or dean of any 
deanery, in England or Ireland; and every person so offending shall for 
every such offence forfeit and pay the sum ot one hundred pounds.”—p. 8. 


And this is all! This is a security against danger? This is Mr. 
Peel’s method of correcting a practice which he represents as 
highly objectionable, and as having given great and just offence. 
If the law suppressing the titular Parliament was unsatisfactory, 
the law suppressing the titular prelates is absurd—* It shall 
not be lawful” to assume certain titles, “ and every person so 
offending shall forfeit one hundred pounds.” These titles were 
assumed and ascribed before the repeal of the penal laws—when 
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the: assumption of them was a capital crime; and the custom js 
now to be abrogated by such a clause as that which we have 
quoted! If Mr. Peel has been informed that the Roman Ca- 
tholic Clergy, and all others whom it may concern, wall desist 
from their present practice, and voluntarily conform to his sug- 
gestions, we admit that his enactment might prove sufficient for 
its purpose. But he has not veutured to assign such a reason 
for what he has done—and we deem it much more probable that 
the new law will be denounced and evaded than that it will be 
dutifully and cheerfully obeyed. 

Not that any suflicient reason can be given for refusing to 
comply with the requisitions of the legislature, On the contrary, 
the reasonableness of the question 1s altogether on the other side. 
Roman Catholic writers contend that the state ought not to inter- 
fere with the internal arrangements of their Church. And as far 
as their Church resembles those of other Dissenters, the claim may 
be conceded. But there is an all-important difierence between 
the parties, which must be taken into the account. Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops and priests swear fealty to a foreign potentate, and 
correspond with him, and are directed by him in the chief busi- 
ness of their lives. Without saying, therefore, as has been often 
said, that such a circumstance altogether disqualifies Roman Ca- 
tholics for the discharge of politic al functions in this country, it 
is not too much to say ‘that it authorizes the state to take cogni- 
zance of such correspondence — and if necessary, to regulate it. 
In fact, the state might rightfully prohibit such correspondence 
under the severest penalties. If, therefore,it pleases to forego the 
exercise of that right, and permits or conpives at an intercourse 
with Rome, it must be at hberty to aflix conditions to such per- 
mission or connivance. On this ground the velo formerly de- 
manded as a security, was no unwarrantable interference with 
the affairs of a Dissenting communion, And while we are of 
opinion that such demand has been wisely relinquished, because 
a veto would have implied too near an approach to establish- 
ment, and also because it would have aiforded no real security to 
the Protestant Church ; yet a milder exercise of the same un- 
doubted privilege, a velo upon the assumption of Protestant 
titles by Roman Catholic clergymen, can be excepted, against 
upon no principle but that of gratifying the pride of the latter, in 
every particular, and at any risk. 

The Roman Catholics cannot say that their principles require 
them to resist the proposed change. | For while they tellus, that 
their doctrines are ever the same, they take g great pains to distin- 
guish between doctrine and discipline, and vindicate their Chiuich 
against many heavy charges, by reminding us that the latter, vanes 
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from age to age and day to day. The immutability of doctrine 
is one of their proudest boasts, and furnishes them with a plau- 
sible answer to many objections, and a popular argument in many 
assembles. In requiring them to descend from this vantage 
ground, therefore, we should require what they would not and 
could not yield. But what we ask them to alter on the present 
occasion is, mere matter of discipline; and discipline they, have 
again and again declared to be temporary and local and alterable. 
If, therefore, they resist our present demand upon the pretence 
above-mentioned, they will say, “we adhere to what our religion 
regards as mutable, in order to uphold her character for immu- 
tability.”: 

In one word, if the Romish priesthood are willing to remove 
the distrust and conciliate the good-will of the Protestant 
Church, they cannot refuse to make the renunciation which is 
demanded of them. And, therefore, if they do refuse, all men 
will know what to think of their present expectations, and may 
form no madequate estimate of their future conduct. Mr, Peel 
has admitted, that the complaint of the Protestants respecting 
titular bishoprics is well-founded. He declared in the House of 
Commons, that great offence had been justly taken at the Roman 
‘Catholic assumption of titles appropriated by law to the Protest- 
ant hierarchy. Let the House of Lords act up to the spirit of 
this admission, and the point for which we contend will be con- 
ceded. 

There are several other clauses in the Relief Bill which require 
amendment. ‘The prohibition against Jesuits and other regulars 
is good in principle, but there is a lamentable weakness of execu- 
tory enactinent m this part of the bill, as well as in that which we 
have already examined. If the religious orders are to be rooted 
out of the United Kingdom, strong, plain, and effectual means 
must be adopted for that purpose; and they would go far to re- 
concile the minds of many men to emancipation itself. But to put 
‘down the regulars m theory, and leave them where they are in 
reality, resembles an act for the suppression of the Roman Ga- 
‘tholie Association, which was introduced some years ago by his 
Majesty’s government, and has never been enforced in a single 
instance. 

The regulations to prevent government church patronage from 
falling into the hands of Roman Catholics are most unsatisfactory. 
The Lord Chancellor, who presents to all the preferment of infe- 
rior value, must be a Protestant—the Prime Minister, who nomi- 
nates Bishops, Deans, and all the superior dignitaries, may be a 
Roman Catholic. And when he shall happen so to be, the pre- 
ferment shall vest in Commissioners to be named by him, and he 
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shall be guilty of a high misdemeanour, and disabled for ever 
from holding any office, civil or military, under the crown, if he 
interferes in the business!! We should like to ask the law 
officers of the crown, what evidence they would expect to pro- 
cure against a person so offending? Would they place his 
Majesty in the witness box, and examine him touching the advice 
he had received from his prime minister? 

But it is said, that the office of prime minister cannot be noticed 
im the bill, because it is not known to the constitution. This is 
mere special pleading. The first lord of the treasury for the time 
being 1s, to all intents and purposes, the chief minister of the 
crown; and if exceptions are to be made for the sake of the Pro- 
testant Church, his office ought to be excepted in preference to 
any other. The preferment in the gift of a Roman Catholic 
Lord Chancellor might be advantageously disposed of, by vesting 
it in the bishops of the several dioceses in which such preferment 
might happen to be. But as long as the church and state are 
united, the bishops must be nominated, directly or indirectly, by 
the king’s prime minister, and a law which purports to deprive 
him of the privilege is a mere pretence. 

We trust, therefore, that the Relief Bill will be carefully 
examined and materially amended in the House of Lords. It ts 
there only that the minor provisions of the Bill can be adequately 
discussed. If all parties are conciliated and satisfied, immediate 
benefit, at least, must be the consequence. Whether ultimate be- 
nefit will ensue, in the opinion of those we mean who are anxious 
to maintain the Protestant establishment, is another and a very 
difficult question. During the time which has elapsed since 1793, 
when the elective franchise was conceded to the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics, their priesthood have been an ambitious and encroaching 
bedy; and Shee they are put into possession of additional power, 
it will remain to be seen whether they use additional exertions 
for their own aggrandisement. ‘Their parliamentary advocates 
declare that they will be otherwise employed, and will have great 
difficulty im maintaining their present position against Protes- 
tantism, when delivered from the weight of its own penal laws. It 
must be confessed that this is a possible contingency. Dissenters 
of every other denomination have failed in their attempts against 
the church, and chiefly from being deserted, year after year, by 
the better educated and more opulent portion of their flocks. 
Hitherto the Roman Catholics, for obvious reasons, have pos- 
sessed a firmer hold upon the aristocratic part of their communion 
than Dissenters of any other class. Whether this state of things 
will or will not continue after emancipation has taken place, is a 
problem which no one can solve. The condition and character 
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of the Irish priesthood, widely different from what they were when 
foreign education prevailed among them, is one circumstance 
which may induce us to hope for a change. The condition and 
character of the Irish laity, which, in a few years, must be most 
materially improved, is another circumstance, which seems to 
point towards the same most desirable consummation. But it is 
upon the condition, character, and conduct of the Irish Protestant 
Church that the result, in our opinion, will depend. In the last 
century that Church was depressed by the scandalous abuse of the 
patronage of the crown. ‘The present century has witnessed a 
great and rapidly advancing improvement, and it is in the power 
of his Majesty’s government to quicken and complete this great 
work. ‘Their church patronage in [reland, direct and indirect, is 
so great, that a vigorous use of it for twenty years might mould 
the clergy into almost any form. And if ministers do their duty, 
the strongest and most unexceptionable securities will be found 
in the reform and renovation of the Established Church. If the 
clergy are indolent—reward and prefer the zealous; if they are 
intoleraut—prefer the mild and popular; if they are too zealous 
—prefer the discreet; at all events prefer the conscientious, the 
orthodox, the pious, the prudent, and none but them, and at no 
distant day, the Established Church in Ireland may enjoy secu- 
rities similar to those now enjoyed in England, the respect and 
affection of the people. The judicious prelate who now pre- 
sides over that interesting branch of the reformed communion, is 
qualified and prepared to sanction and second every good under- 
taking, and to counsel with wise and eloquent words upon every 
point connected with the spiritual regeneration of his country. 
A large proportion of his episcopal brethren are anxious and able 
to tread in his steps—and testimony is borne from every quarter 
to the increasing professional exertions of the parochial clergy. 
An abundant harvest has been reaped from that conscientious 
exercise of ecclesiastical patronage which distinguished Lord 
Liverpool’s administration; if his system is adhered to, the 
Church may yet be saved—if his system is abandoned, the 
Church must fall, and her ruin will be caused not so much by 
the open Roman Catholic adversary, as by the corrupt and 
treacherous Protestant friend. 
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Arr. X.—A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Lichfield and Coventry, at the Second Visitation of’ that 
Diocese. By Heury Ryder, D, D. Lord Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, and Dean of Wells. Stafford: Morgan. Lon- 


don: Longman, Hatchards, Rivingtons, and Seeleys. 1828. 
Svo. pp. 55. 


UNFORTUNATELY we are prevented, by circumstances which we 
cannot controul, from presenting our readers with more than a 
brief and general notice of the different Episcopal Charges which 
are published from year to year. Such notice, however, we trust, 
is not entirely without its use, as it may give some idea of the pro- 
gress of ecclesiastical affairs in different dioceses. For this pur- 
pose we have examined the four publications now before us, and 
proceed to make an abstract of their principal contents, 

The Bishop of Lichtield divides his Charge into Remarks upon 
Errors in Religion, and Viciousness of Life; and under the first 
head comments briefly upon the Roman Catholic and Socinian 
controversies, and upon the controversies respecting discipline and 
Church government. ‘The remarks upon Justification by Faith 
occupy a large space, and the following passages may serve to 
exhibit the sentiments of the Right Reverend Prelate upon this 
all-important subject. 


** We, my reverend brethren, are not only bound as Christians, by 
the letter of Scripture, but as Ministers, by that exposition of the letter, 
which our Church has adopted in the authorized declaratious of her 
doctrinal views. 

**'To these we appeal: omitting the Liturgy, which, as a series of 
devotional exercises, could not be expected to contain a systematic state- 
ment of the doctrine, but which yet in various passages asserts or im- 
plies it, we find that these declarations consist of the Articles, the Ho- 
milies, and the larger Catechism of Dr. Nowell, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
which received the sanction of the Convocation, and perceive in them a 
plain and positive enunciation of the doctrine contained in the words, 
“We are justified by faith only in our Lord Jesus Christ ;’ viz. that 
from first to last—in the commencement—and through the course of our 
religious career—at its close in death—and at its trial in judgment— 
faith is the only instrument of our justification, as forming the only 
bond of union with Him, whose atonement alone must plead for, our 
pardon, daily, hourly, momentarily—whose intercession alone must ob- 
tain for us grace—no less urgently and uniformly required—and whose 
righteousness alone must secure our final and everlasting acceptance. 
Our acceptance, in any measure, as righteous, before God, we acknow- 
ledge to be due exclusively to the merits of Christ, while the degrees of 
glory which will follow that acceptance, will, through the free grace of 
God, be exactly proportioned to our works, as the fruits of our faith— 
the tests of its vitality—the measure of its strength. We shall find this 
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doctrine laid down in simple, strong, unqualified terms in the eleventh 
article—confirmed, explained, illustrated, and guarded from all abuse in 
the Homilies, especially in that on Justification or Salvation, and adopted 
into practice he applied to the iastruction of all the youthful members 
aud future pastors of our Church, in the Catechisin of Dr. Nowell. — 

“* Let us keep carefully in mind, first, the distinetion between’ a dead 
or barren and a lively operative faith; and secondly, the distinction be- 
tween justification acceptably before God, who searcheth the heart— 


and justification declaratwely before men now—and before the assembled. 


world at the great day of account—distinctions, as clearly Scriptural, as 
they are obviously important; and affording, in my view, the only satis- 
factory means of reconciling the apparently contradictory statements of 
St. Paul and St. James. 

“* Under the full impression of these distinctions we shall find the 
doctrines above stated, mentioned by our reformers in terms, clear, full, 
and without reserve or qualification: we shall discover no trace of the 
two-fold justification’ before God—the first by the infusion—the second 
by the increase of grace—which is held by the Romanists;) we shall 
perceive no intimation of another description of two-fold | justificatic 
before God, of which the first part is by faith, and the final by faith, a 
works, as maititained by some Protestant writers at various periods since 

“ The whole tenor of the Homily on Salvation might be brought to 
bear upon the subject either by direct assertion or by obvious inference. 
It is well said to contain the essence of scriptural testimony’ and ‘the 
Medulla Patrum upon this matter. ‘ St. Paul declareth nothing upon 
the behalf of man concerning his justification, but only a true and lively 
faith. Faith doth not shut out repentance, hope, love, dread, and the 
fear of God to be joined with faith inevery man that is justified, but. it 
shutteth them out from the office of justifying. ‘ We are most bounden 
to serve God in doing good deeds all the days of our life, buat faith ex- 
cludeth them, so that we may not do them to this intent—to be made 
just by doing of them.’ | lo an 

** Christ is now the righteousness of all them that truly do believe in 
Him. 

«©The only mean and instrument of salvation required on our parts 
is faith.’ 

“Dr. Nowell seems to have imbibed and embodied the very-spirit of 
the doctrine, when he says, ‘ from this faith we obtain righteousness, be- 
fore God, by which we are made heirs of eternal life.’ ‘We must flee 
to the metey of God, whereby He embraces us freely in Christ, with 
love and good-will, without any respect to our merit or works—both for- 
giving our sins and so giving tovus the righteousness of Christ through 
faith in Him, that we are accepted on acconut of it, as if it were our 
own.’ Faith is the instrument of justification, as it embraces Christ 
who is ont righteousness, connecting us with him by so close an union, 
that’ it makes ws’ partakersoof all privileges.’ And Dr. Nowell’s 
views and statements obtained the highest ecclesiastical sanction at the 
titre, and have gencralfy been deemed the standard of orthodoxy by. our 
fn theology. to atest ad 
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“Eternal life therefore—not only in its commencement, but in its 
progress and consummation—not ouly forgiveness, but acceptance as 
righteous—not only acquittal from guilt—but title to a gracious recom- 
pence, are to be ascribed to the mercy of God, as the originating and 
efficient cause—to the sacrifice and righteousness of Christ—as the 
meritorious cause—and to faith only, as the instrumental cause. 

** But are not the supposed ill effects of the doctrine to be set against 
its evidence? And must not the presumed tendencies of its reception 
and promulgation invalidate the actual proofs of its truth ? 

“We boldly answer—No, and proclaim with the Apostle to the Ro- 
mans in reference to a somewhat similar objection--‘ Do we make void 
the law through faith? God forbid! Yea, we establish the law.’ 
Sanctification is the necessary consequent of justification, and that faith, 
which justifies the penitent sinner, must make holy the justified believer, 
and cause him to eas in love and good works. Let the article itself 
vindicate our assertion, ‘that we are justified by faith only ts a most 
wholesome doctrine and very full of comfort.’ It ts most wholesome, as 
supplying the best remedy for the diseases of sin—and the best stimulant 
to defective or slackening obedience. It is very full of comfort, as atford- 
ing the only sure support, the only unvarying encouragement amid the 
trials and troubles of life, amid the reproaches and persecutions of an 
ungodly world, under the apprehension of death, and in the anticipation 
of judgment, 

“In proof of its salutary nature—its moral—its holy tendency, let 
the twelfth article be produced, in which good works are said indeed 
‘to follow after justification, and cannot therefore be the means or 
instrument, nor properly speaking, the conditions of our justification a 
the sight of God, yet do they receive the highest meed of praise as 
pleastug—acceptable to God in Christ. They are described as the neces- 
sary fruits, and therefore the indispensable evidences of a true and lively 
faith, and of a justified state before God. Let the Homilies on Salvation 
—on Faith—and on Works be perused, and we shall find there the most 
strenuous, indefatigable, and abundant eflort to secure the doctrine from 
all abuse or suspicion of abuse, and to urge the most strict and exalted — 
the most laborious and self-denying virtue—upon arguments and mo- 
tives deduced trom the very principle itself—‘ justifying faith is not 
alone in man at any time or season without true repentance, charity, 
dread and the fear of God.’ ‘Nor without the love of God and our 
neighbour.’ Nor ‘can there be a true and lively faith, which doth not, 
wherever there is occasion, bring forth as the fruit, good works,’ ‘a very 
godly and Christian life.’ 

** * All pretence to faith, without good works, (these seeds in the heart 
and these fruits in due season in the conduct) is’ the Devil's faith—the 
faith of the wicked—and fantasy of faith—and ‘the more damnation.’ 
And Dr. Nowell seals and enforces these warning descriptions by build- 
ing his practical exhortations upon them: ‘we will not say that good 
works are useless, vain, or without any adequate motive, because we can- 
not obtain justification by them. For they promote the welfare of our 
neighbour and the glory of God, and, as it were, by certain tests make 
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us more assured of the divine benevolence towards us, and of our return 
of love to God and faith in Him, and therefore of our own salvation. 
Justly true it is that redeemed, as we are, by the blood of Christ the Son 
of God, and favoured besides by innumerable and inestimable benefits 
from God, we should live by the will and guidance of our Redeemer, 
make ourselves wholly subservient to it, and thus, while showing our- 
selves mindful and grateful towards the Author of our salvation, win at 
the same time and gain others to Him by our example.’ Is not this 
fully adequate testimony from the very authorities, which have proved 
the doctrine, that it tends in an especial manner to saving health—to 
turn from sin and prompt to holiness. But it is more than ‘ most whole- 
some. ‘ It is very full of comfort.’ ‘The tone, spirit, and language, of 
all the Homilies proclaim this trath—viz. that the ways of true religion 
are ways of pleasantness—and all her paths are peace—and that there 
is in justifying faith a peace that passeth understanding, a joy in be 
lieving, which the west bin neither give nor take away. Let the fol- 
lowing passage from the Homily on the Fear of Death suffice as an 
example. ‘ ‘Therefore, if we have Christ, then have we with him and b 

him all good things whatsoever we can in our hearts wish or desire—as 
victory over death, sin, and hell—we have the favour of God—peace, 
with him—holiness, wisdom, justice, power, life, and redemption ; we 


have by Him perpetual health, wealth, joy, and bliss everlasting.’—pp. 
19—28. 


The second division of this Charge, that namely which relates 
to Viciousness of Life, contains remarks upon the increase of 
crime, its causes, and its remedies; and an exhortation to the 
clergy to set forward that portion of the remedies which depends 
upon the zealous discharge of their holy functions. 


Art. X1.— A Charge delivered at the Primary Visitation of 
John, Lord Bishop of Lincoln, in July, August, and Septem- 
ber, 1828. Cambridge: J. & J.J. Deighton. London: C. 
& J. Rivington. Svo. pp. 32. 


Tue commencement of this Address acquaints us with the 


sentiments of the Bishop of Lincoln upon the present condition 
of his diocese. 


‘‘ Amidst much that is calculated to give satisfaction to the Friends 
of Religion, and to fill the mind with the most pleasing anticipations 
respecting the future destinies of our Church, it cannot be dissembled 
that there is still ample room for improvement—that there are deficien- 
cies to be supplied —that there are abuses to be reformed ; and I should 
be alike wanting to myself and to my duty, I should betray the Sacred 
Trust committed to me, if, through any feeling of false delicacy, any 
fear of saying that which might give offence, I should refrain from 
remarking on those deficiencies and abuses. These are not times in 
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which the Clergy and their Diocesan can meet together for the purpose 
of interchanging unmeaning compliments. Our intercourse on this, as 
on all former occasions, must be marked by the frankness and sincerity, 
as well as by the kindness and affection, which ought to subsist between 
brethren. We must ourselves be the first to search out and to correct 
whatever is amiss in the administration of our Ecclesiastical System. If 
we shrink from the task, as irksome and unpleasant, it will be taken up 
and executed with unsparing severity by others, who entertain no friendly 
feeling towards us; who keep their eyes incessantly fixed upon us with 


the sole intent of discovering and exposing our weaknesses, our failings, 
our errors.’—pp. 2, 3. 


Respecting residence, his Lordship observes, 


‘* Ifa person, acquainted with the nature of the Ministerial Functions, 
but unacquainted with the actual state of the Established Church, should 
read this query, his first feeling would probably be that of extreme sur- 
prise, He would at least be disposed to regard the question as nearl 
superfluous, inasmuch as it could admit, excepting in cases of bodily in- 
firmity, of only one answer—an auswer in the affirmative. What, he 
would ask, is the similitude under which the relation subsisting be- 
tween a Minister and the People committed to his charge is repre- 
sented both in Scripture and in the Ordination Service? He is de- 
scribed as a shepherd, and they as his flock—a description which neces- 
sarily implies his personal presence amongst them. For how can a 
shepherd tend a flock from which he absents himself? How prevent 
them from wandering? How guard them from danger? In the instra- 
ment by which institution to a benefice is conferred, the incumbent is 
told that the care and government of the souls of the parishioners is 
committed to him. What then are the obligations arising out of the 
commission which he thus receives? That be shall be always at hand 
to minister to their spiritual wants; to instruct the young, to console 
the aged and the sick, to rebuke the evil-doer, to confirm the wavering, 
to pour balm into the wounds of the sincere penitent, to maintain and set 
forward quietness, peace, and love. ‘These are duties inseparable from 
the office which he has voluntarily undertaken. But how can they be | 
discharged by the minister who does not reside upon his benefice? What 
care can he take of the souls of bis parishioners who is a stranger even 
to their persons? How can he perform the duties of a teacher, a coun- 
sellor, and a guide? Looking only at the obligations which attach to 
the BL character, We must confess that the non-residence of the 
Clergy is not merely a defect in any ecclesiastical system, but presents at 
first the appearance of a strange and almost unaccountable anomaly. 

“ This anomaly, however, exists in our Church, and exists to a great 
extent ; nor shall we find any difficulty in accounting for its origin. 
The non-residence of the Clergy is to be traced to the system of plurali- 
ties; and that again iv a great measure to the appropriations which 
were continually taking pluce so long as the people of this country re- 
coguized the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff. By these appropriations 
the revenues, originally given by pious individuals for the maintenance 
of the parochial minister, were transferred to religious bodies, and in 
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some cases even to laymen, on the condition that they should provide for 
the service of the Church—a condition which they for the most 

endeavoured to fulfil at the least possible cost to themselves. While they 
contrived to reserve the larger portion of the produce of the benefice to 
theirown use, they assigned a small stipend to the Vicar or Chaplain, who 
actually discharged the duties, and watched over the épisieual interests 
of the parishioners. When the Religious Houses were dissolved, an oppor- 
tunity offered itself of remedying these evils, and restoring to the parochial 
minister the revenues which had, to the great injury of the cause of Re- 


ligion, been diverted to other purposes. Not only, however, was the 


opportunity lost, but the evil itself rendered perpetual by the measures 
then adopted. It may be alleged, that at that period the possessions of 
the Church bore too large a proportion to the whole property of the 
country ; and that a formidable obstacle was thereby thrown in the wa 
of its growing prosperity. Yet if it was desirable to withdraw a part, 
the alienation of the landed estates of the Religious Houses might 
surely have been sufficient; the tithes might have reverted to their ori- 
ginal destination—the maintenance of the parochial Clergy. [t was, 
however, found more convenient to act upon the cane to which I 
have already alluded, and which has never wanted its advocates—the 
principle, that the Ecclesiastical revenues are at the absolute disposal of 
the State. Of the property then vested in the Crown, only a small 
portion was applied, either directly or indirectly, to the religious instruc- 
tion of the people: the greater part was distributed among the favorites 
of the reigning monarch. The power which the Bishops had ulways 
claimed and frequently exercised, of increasing from time to time the 
payments made to the officiating Clergy, was taken away ; their stipends, 
which the alteration in the value of money bad, in conjunction with 
other causes, reduced to miserable pittances, became perpetual: and the 
income of a large proportion of the benefices throughout the kingdom 
was rendered totally inadequate to the support of the minister. We 
sce then the manner in which the system of appropriations opened the 
way to that of pluralitics. The practice of holding more than one bene- 
fice was permitted in many cases from absolute-necessity, and in process 
of time was extended to cases in which no such necessity could be 
pleaded. Pluralities in turn gave rise to non-residence ; an evil of 
which it is easier to lament the existence and to describe the injurious 
consequences, than to devise the remedy. 

“Tt would be foreign to the purpose of the present Address, to enter 
into an examination of the various plans for abolishing pluralities which 
have from time to time been proposed. Most of them appear to have 
originated with men who, either through an over-weening fondness for 
the conceptions of their own minds, overlooked or despised all practical 
difficulties; or in their eagerness to accomplish what they thought a 
desirable end were careless respecting the means by which it was to be 
accomplished. All. of them involved a direct and extensive interference 
with the rights of private property—a measure which a wise Legislature 
will be slow to entertain.”—pp. 5—10. 


Having adverted to the provision made by the Consolidated 
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Act for supplying the place of non-resident incumbents by resi- 
dent curates, and to the manner in which that provision ts too 
often defeated by the appointment of the same curate to more 
than one parish, the Bishop proceeds to say, that 


“in some cases it has been urged as a ground for allowing the con- 
tinuance of the practice, that no complaint had been made by the 

ishioners, who ought to be the best judges of their own wants and 
wishes ; and that my interference was consequently unnecessary. But 
this argument has operated upon my mind in a manner directly opposite 
to the intentions of those who urged it. It is surely a strange proceed- 
ing to make the opinion of the Laity the standard by which the Clergy 
are to estimate what is required of them in their professional character. 
Does not the express dedication of ourselves to the service of God imply 
more elevated conceptions of the nature of our office, a clearer discern- 
ment at once of its difficulty and dignity, than can be expected from 
those who attend upon our ministry? Does it not imply a livelier sense 
of our own deficiencies when we contrast what we are with what we 
ought to be, as the ambassadors of Christ, as the heralds of his Gospel ? 
That minister appears to me to entertain very inadequate, very unwor- 
- thy ideas of the responsibility attaching to his sacred character, who is 
satisfied with himself merely because his parishioners are satisfied with 
him. We know bow averse the natural man is to the consideration of 
spiritual things ; how reluctantly be turns his thoughts from earth to 
heaven: with what sluggishness he enters upon acts of devotion ; with 
what eagerness he seizes every pretence for evading their performance ; 
how strong his inclination to lower the standard of religious and moral 
obedience, in order to accommodate it to his own faulty practice. He 
would gladly sink into a total forgetfulness of those duties which have 
God for their immediate object—the duties of thanksgiving, praise and 
prayer. Far, therefore, from being dissatisfied that he is not frequently 
reminded of them, his displeasure will rather be directed against the 
minister who endeavours to awaken his slumbering conscience and to 
rouse him from his spiritual apathy. He will be better pleased with 
a teacher who does not disturb his tranquillity ; who tells him no un- 
pleasant truths ; who enjoins the performance of no irksome duties ; 
who, by conduct, if not by precept, encourages him to suppose that if he 
allots one hour in the week to religious exercises, he does all that can 
be required of him. There are cases in which the absence of all com- 
plaint on the part of the parishioners, instead of proving that nothing is 
wanting on the part of the minister, affords a strong presumption of the 
contrary. They complain not, because they are insensible to their real 
condition ; because they have proposed to themselves a low standard of 
religious duty; but the spiritual deadness and insensibility, which we 
have produced by past neglect, must not be urged as reasons why the 
same neglect should be continued.”—pp. 11— 13. 


The other subjects adverted to are the necessity for repairing 
and rebuilding glebe-houses, the duty of celebrating divine service 
twice on every Sunday, wherever such a practice is not prevented 
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by the poverty of the cure; the advantages to be derived from 
catechising and from expositions of the Scriptures in the nature 
of lectures, in lieu of the second or afternoon sermon. The fol- 
lowing passage winds up and concludes the general observations 
contamed in the Charge, and is followed by a short explanation 


of the change which was made in the last session of parliament: 


in the Test and Corporation Acts, and of the probable good 
effects of that measure. 


“* By some it may be thought that I have dwelt at unnecessary length 
on the provisions of an Act with which, as it has now been in operation 


above ten years, the Clergy of the whole kingdom may | be supposed to be’ 


well acquainted. But the fact is that, even in the short period during 
which I have presided over this diocese, I have received several commu- 
nications betraying on the part of the writers total ignorance of the 
present state of the law, with reference to their own situation. I have 
deemed it therefore expedient to call your attention to the more im- 
portant provisions of the Act, in order that you may uot do unconsciously 
that which I am assured that you would not do knowingly—that you 
may not violate the law, and thereby expose yourselves to its penalties. 
** Another objection of a different character will pete be brought 
against me—that, in the present Address, I have dwelt too much on 
points of discipline and external regulation, and said too little respecting 
the internal principle, from which all professional exertions ought to 
take their rise—which can alone impart to them force and efficacy—and 
the absence of which, no punctuality of outward ministration, no strict 
compliance with ordinances, can compensate. Far be it from me to en- 
tertain the thought, that an efficient minister of the Gospel can be formed 
by legislative enactments. So little am I disposed to attach undue 
weight to them, that I consider the necessity for their existence as the 
strongest proof that the Church is still only imperfect—still only in its 
robationary state. ‘They may do for the Clergy what discipline does 
for the soldier ; which gives precision and regularity to his movements. 
but cannot inspire the energy and courage necessary to carry him through 
the actual conflict. It is the inspiration of God's Holy Spirit alone, to 
be sought by devout and fervent prayer, which can raise us to an elevu- 
tion of mind corresponding to our exalted office; which can impress our 
hearts with an adequate sense of its importance and its excellency; 
which can give us at once the will and ability to fulfil its arduous duties, 
and render us ‘ sufficient to the doing of so weighty a work pertaining 
to man’s salvation.’ But if it is an error to attach too great weight to 
positive enactments for the administration of the Church, and to employ 
more care in strengthening the fortifications than in animating the spirit 
of the garrison, still we may err on the other side. In our present state 
of imperfection, the most sincere and conscientious minister of the Gos- 
pel requires some more certain standard by which to regulate his conduct, 
than his own estimate of the obligations arising out of the ministerial 
character. The love of ease and self-indulgence will sometimes over- 
power our sense of duty; our industry will occasionally flag, our vigi- 
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lance occasionally slumber; and our very zeal will occasionally lead us 


into error, by generating an excessive partiality to our particular views of 
that which will conduce to the interests of religion, and causing us to 
pursue them without regard to consequences. Hence the necessity of 
canons and constitutions for the government of the Church; not only to 
prevent us from becoming remiss in the discharge of our duties, but also 
to point out the way in which each of us individually may most effectu- 
ally use bis exertions for the benefit of the whole body. We know that 
the Mosaic Law was spiritual ; spiritual in its meaning and in its’end ; 
yet how large a portion of it is occupied in the appointment of ceremo- 
nial observances ; and even that part which is immediately moral, is 
nearly confined to the regulation of the outward conduct. God, in the 
law which he delivered, graciously condescended to the infirmities of the 

ople who were to obey it. Let not us then entertain the chimerical 
idea that, in this its state of trial upon earth, the Church can ever attain 
to that height of purity which will enable it to dispense with positive 
Jaws for the directions of its ministers, and with their necessary conse- 
quence, — to enforce them; and let those who are inclined to 
under-value and disparage such laws, pause for a moment and ascertain 
by self-examination, whether their coutempt is the result of a higher 
relish for spiritual things and a more advanced progress towards spiritual 
perfection, or originates in impatience of discipline and reluctance to 
follow any other guidance than that of their own irregular fancies.”— 
pp. 26--29. 


Arr. XIIT.—A Charge delivered at the Triennial Visitation of the 
Diocese of Gloucester, in the months of June and July, 1828. 
By Christopher, Bishop of Gloucester. 4to. 1828. pp. 39. 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of this charge is devoted to a subject, 
which is alluded to at less length in all the other publications now 
before us: the recent repeal of that part of the ‘Test and Cor- 
poration Acts which imposed the necessity of receiving ’ the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, according to the rites of the 
Church of England, previously to entering upon certain offices. 


** Had the Members of our Bench supposed that the provisions that 
have been repealed afforded any security to the Church, for which the 
Declaration prescribed by the recent Act of Purliament is, not, an 
equivalent, they would not, [ conceive, have consented to this repeal, 
nor borne their part in carrying to the foot of the Throne ‘a Bill which 
might bave been understood, by any fair construction, to’ trench upon 
the solemn engagements of their Sovereign: They have not been led 
away by what are called liberal opinions, nor by vague and impracticable 
notions of religious liberty. ‘They have neither made any, sacrifice of 
their own principles, nor flattered themselves that the Non-conformists 
have given up their ancient prejudices against the Constitution and) Esta- 
blishment of the Church of England. ‘They sup d this Bill on such 
grounds, both of good policy and religious consideration, as appeared to 
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them, under existing circumstances, and after mature. reflection, cogent 
** When the repeal of this enactment became. a subject of general dis- 
cussion, a strong feeling showed itself, even among the Members of our 
own Church, against the use of the Holy Sacrament, as a test of fitness 
for civil office and political power ; and it cannot be questioned that it 
was desirable to get rid, if it could be done without hazard to ourselves, n 
of a practice which exposed one of the most sacred rites of our religion A : 
to be spoken of disrespectfully, or to be treated with indifference: or Lae, 
irreverence. But, in point of fact, the Annual Indemnity Bill, which 
had been regularly passed for the last eighty-five years, had rendered these 
provisions in a great degree nugatory. And if they remained unaltered ie 
on the Statute Book, they were to be considered rather as expressions of ti 
the favourable disposition of the Legislature and the Government, than it 
as safeguards and bulwarks of our Ecclesiastical Constitution, ‘lhe 4 
Declaration which bas been substituted for the Test in the Act of the Tt 
present Session, when taken in connection with the preamble asserting } 
the iaviolability of our Church Establishment, appears to answer the 
sume purpose, without being liable to the same objections ; and, what- 
ever weight may be attached to it as a security, to be a sufficient 
guarantee of the good-will of the Legislature.—p. 10—12. if 
*“* Nearly forty years had passed since this question was last agitated ; 
and during that period, the parties concerned in it had lived together, for : 
the most part, in a state of peace and repose, without any remarkable at 
ebullitions of ill-will and hostility, Had circumstances favoured the Rif 
continuance of the law on the same footing, we should have been con- Ww 
tent, becanse it contained a recognition of what we conceive to be a | 
vital principle of our Establishment, while it was attended with little 
practical inconvenience to the Dissenters, and was not considered as 
affixing any stigma upon them, either as individuals or as a body. But 
when the subject had been brought before Parliament, and a stron 
‘opinion pronounced upon it by one branch of the Legislature, you wil 
not, I presume, think that we acted either unwisely or inconsistently 
with our duty, when we gave our consent to a settlement of this ques- 
tion, which, without relinquishing the principle adverted to, puts -an 
end to the irritation which a farther adherence to the Sacramental Test 
would unquestionably have produced. That principle is the constitu- 
tional character and ascendancy of the Established Church, its union 
with the State, and its claim upon the protection and encouragement 
of the Civil Power.”—p. 13, 14. ! 


These observations, are followed by an inquiry into the prin- 
ciples of the different bodies of Dissenters, as they respect the 
Establishment of the national church; and the remainder of the 
‘Charge consists of a statement of the grounds upon which ‘the 
Churoly rests her claiin to as¢endancy, and of an exhortation to 
the Clergy to perform their portion of the duty resulting from Hy 
such ascendancy :— 


“« Whilst it is our duty to adhere steadily to our own principles, and to 
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avoid such language and conduct as may seem to compromise either its 
Apostolical or Constitutional prcendaney: you must be sensible, that 
neither its title to the support of the law and the protection of the 
Magistrate, nor its hold upon the confidence and affections of the 
ple, can be maintained, unless we acquit ourselves faithfully and 
manfully of the trast committed to us as Pastors and Teachers, Ministers 
of Christ, and Stewards of the mysteries of God. Privileges and_pre- 
eminence of any kind, however just and well founded in themselves, can 
neither promote the credit nor secure the prosperity of a Church, unless 
they are supported not only by the soundness of its doctrine, and the 
purity and edifying nature of its services, but by the exemplary behaviour 
of its Ministers, their zeal for the truth, and devotion to the duties of 
their profession. If you should be wanting in what you owe to the 
flock of Christ and to your own character; to magnify your office, and put 
forward your claims upon the attention and respect of your parishioners, 
to 2 oh them with withdrawing themselves from your ministry, and 
to enlarge upon the sin and guilt of schism, would only serve to expose 
you to contempt, and to lower the reputation of a Church, whose in- 
terests you would be neglecting and betraying. As ministers of an 
Established Church, the laws of the land and the supreme power of the 
State trust you with the moral and religious training of the people, and 
_with the task of endeavouring to render them peaceable, honest, useful, 
and loyal subjects. As ministers of a Christian Church, built on the 
foundations of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone, your Saviour charges you with the cure and govern- 
ment of those souls which he bas purchased with his own blood, and 
ordained to life and glory. In the conscientious discharge of your spiri- 
tual functions, what you owe to the State will entirely coincide with ows 
higher and stricter obligations which you owe to your Lord and Master. 
For while you are nourishing your people with the words of eternal life, 
having your attention steadily fixed upon their ghostly improvement and | 
salvation, you will be carrying into effect the intentions of the govern- 
ment, and forwarding the best interest of civil society. While you are 
watching over their moral conduct, and making provision for their peace- 
able and good demeanour as citizens and pd on religious and 
Christian principles, you will at the same time be leading them on to 
Christian perfection, and framing them to happiness and immortality. 

It must be the aim of all your pastoral labours ; your catechetical in- 
structions, (a duty which I must again earnestly press upon you as of 
high value and importance,) your personal conferences with your parish- 
ioners, both in sickness and in health, and your public discourses; to 
accomplish these objects in the most prudent and promising manner, as 
workmen who need not be ashamed. On these subjects I could willingly 
have enlarged, had not so much of your time and attention been taken 
up in canvassing a question which, under the prrees circumstances, 
seemed to require a more than ordinary degree of consideration and dis- 
cussion, But I must remark, (and it is a remark naturally suggested » 
by that view of your duties and engagements which has been just brought 
before you,) that you are not only preachers of the Gospel, in the strict 
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and etymological meaning of the word, (that is, publishers and pro- i | 
claimers of the great truths of remedial religion,) but teachers of righte- il 
ousness in the largest sense ; of every doctrine, I mean, connected with i 1 
the moral training and eternal welfare of the human soul, which the ‘i ti 


oracles of God pre-suppose, enforce, or reveal. Your preaching must 
not be either moral or evangelical, in any partial or ttndve accepta- td 
tion, but must combine the lessons of experience and the primitive and Aad 
eternal truths of religion with the remedial doctrines of the Gospel, ex- ? 
emplifying their connection with and dependence upon each other, and 

moulding them into one harmonious system. Your expositions of Chris- 
tian doctrine must terminate in practical admonitions; your moral a 
lessons must be grounded on Scriptural maxims, and enforced by Scrip- ai 
tural arguinents and motives. You are to consider man as a fallen 


and diseased being, whom the Gospel, which you are commissioned to | | 
peer engages to raise up and recover. But you are also to consider ie. 

im as a moral agent, endowed with freedom of choice, and capacities ae 
for action, whom every revelation which has come forth from God, every 4 
offer of forgiveness, and every promise of spiritual assistance, addresses | 
under this distinct character. Whilst, therefore, you endeavour to im- 


press your flocks with sentiments and habits of humility, self-abasement, 
devotion, and dependence upon God, trial, discipline, and responsibility 
will be the binges of your teaching. Resolving the recovery and salva- 
tion of the human soul into the merits of the Son, and the free mercy of 
the Father, as their only cause and origin, you will remind your hearers 
of the stipulations into which they have entered, as Christ's disciples 
and God's children by adoption, and of the necessity of making their 
calling and election sure by a life of godliness and Christian virtue. You 
will remember, that though it is the plain doctrine of Scripture, that 
man can neither yield himself to the proofs of Christianity, nor gain any 

und in holiness without the grace of Christ and the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, still the whole frame and body of our religion—its evi- 
dences, truths, precepts, and ‘promises—nay, this very promise of the 
Spirit—conspire together to constitute his ppeerceny and are tests and 
touchstones of his heart. Our baptismal services, which you must 
receive in their simple and genuine meaning, without attempting to ex- a 
plain them away, or to accommodate them to opinions or ways of 1p 
speaking unknown to our Church and to primitive Christianity, contain i 
the germ of all that you can teach on these momentous subjects, the a 
ground-plot, if [ may so express myself, of that practical system of eli 
instruction which it is my object to recommend. For it presents us 
with an outline of the whole state and history of a Christian, from his 
birth and baptism till the hour of death and day of judgment.”—pp. 
31—35. 


NO. X.——APR. 1829. K K 
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Arr. Charge delivered to the Clergy of the: Diocese of, 
St. David's, at the Primary Visitation, in ugust, 1828. By 
the Right Rev. John’ Banks, Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
_ London: Rivingtons. pp. 37. 1828. 
Tue clergy of St. David’s are reminded in this address, of yarious. 
irregularities in matters of discipline, which their Diocesan pro- 
poses to correct. ‘The employment: of unlicensed: curates; the 
neglect of due compliance with the provisions of the Consolidated: 
Act, as relates to licenses for non-residence, ‘and to’ quitting: 
curacies without notice; the too frequent ‘practice of ‘clergymen 
undertaking to serve three churches on a Sunday, and the con- 
sequent omission of a portion of the service, of no less a portion 
than the Litany or the Communion; and various objectionable 
practices respecting titles to Holy Orders, and testimonials; are 
each, in their turn, the subject of grave admonition. And the 
remedy for these numerous disorders, in addition to the censure 


which the Bishop has pronounced against them under each several 
head, is adverted to im the following terms :— . 


‘€ On so obvious and indisputable a point as the necessity of learning, 
especially of professional learning, and above all, of an intimate and cri- 
tical knowledge of the Scriptures, in those who are to be the established 
teachers of religion, I have neither room, nor can it be needful for me, 
to enlarge. No person who has ever reflected on the vature and end of 
the Ministerial Office, on the unspeakable value of the fnterests which 
are dependent on a due execution of its duties, and on the knowledge 
that is requisite for the efficient discharge of those duties, can for a 
moment doubt that it ought not to be undertaken without a competent 
share of learning. I would only observe, therefore, that the general and 
increasing extension of education—the thirst for knowledge which it has 
excited—and the facilities for acquiring it, which have materially con- 
tributed to augment the impulse that bas been given to the public mind, 
have been the means of diffusing through every rank of society such 
general information, that a Clergyman will Gnd himself far less able than 
heretofore to maintain the credit due to his station, unless his attainments 
keep pace with the intellectual improvements of the age, and bear a just 
proportion to the advantages he enjoys, and to the obligations imposed 
on him by his profession. Let him bear in mind, that if he derives 
from his sacred office peculiar claims to respect, he is liable also to a 
severer scrutiny, and subject to a far heavier responsibility than others. 
Let him remember too, that we live in an enlightened and inquisitorial 
age, that respect is no longer paid to station unless it be deserved, and 
that no office, however honourable in itself, can long secure to him who 
fills it the esteem and confidence of the public, when any requisite qua- 
lification is observed to be wanting. T ching for granted, then, that the 
aa of learning in the ministers of religion is universally acknow- 
ledged, 1 will briefly advert to the means of preparation now offered to 
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those who are anxious to obtain orders in this diocese. It is well known 
that the peculiar circumstances; by which, it is,distinguished franyal mest 
every other diocese in the kingdom, tenier.it. impossible that its wants 
should,.be supplied from our Universities, It has, therefore, been usual 
to dispense with an University education and degree, _ this practice 
there are very serious objections, which nothing but the most urgent 
necessity can justify me in' disregarding.’ To supply the deficiency, and 
to obviate, as far as’ possible; the evils arising -from this: state of things, 
sottie local institutions were established; which: have been, in operation 
for several: yours; ‘That. they were; the best, provision ,whi¢eh,, under 
existing circumstances, could be made for the due preparation of those 
who were intended for Holy Orders, I am ready to admit. , But without 
meaning any, thing disrespectful to those by whom they were conducted, 
it, must, nevertheless, be acknowledged that, as substitutes for an Uni- 
versity education, they were utterly inadequate. As preparatory semi- 
naries for a higher institution, condacted on a much larger scale,‘ and 
embracing a more extended plan of education, they may, wuder proper 
regulations, be made very useful and effective ; and to this yit.is 
intended, that they shall in future be exclusively applied... That such an 
iustitution is now about: to be tried, and is, indeed, already, in, fall 
operation in this diocese, a debt.of gratitude is owing to my distinguished 
and respected predecessor, which can never be repaid. To his active 
and persevering exertions, aided by the liberal assistance, and zealous 
co-operation of the clergy and laity of the diocese, it is mainly to be 
contend that the principality of Wales can now boast an’ establishment, 
which offers to the students many of the peculiar advantages of aca- 
emical discipline,, If the opinion be welt foutided, and:though T allude 
to such an opinion, I beg you Will’ believe that;T' arn very far from 
entertaining disrespectful sentiments of any of you, But if there be any 
oundation for the opinion, that the clergy of this diocese, such of them 
mean as have not enjoyed the benefit of an University education, are 
ehind, the clergy of other dioceses in literary and theological ‘attain- 
ments, it has been, the result of circumstances beyond their controvl. 
The want has been, not of native talent, but of means and opportunity of 
cultivating it, To impute the natural and inevitable consequences of such 
adverse circumstances as matter of blame, or to suggest them as les- 
sening their claim to respectful consideration, would be unpardonable 
injustice, Some allowance is reasonably due to those who have hitherto 
ad to contend with such insurmountable disadvantages. An Opportunity, 
however, is.now presented to those natives of the diocese who contem- 
plate admission into the gacted ministry, of enjoying what thousands have 
thirsted, and do still thirst, for in vain, the inestimable advantages’ Of’ 
solid and liberal education, and of ‘tescuing themselves from that.’ 
of inferiority in point, of intellectual ‘acquisition, to which, by no’ 
of their own, they who have preceded them have been hitherto condemned. 
But let them remember, that the ae Bers can never be urged jn their 
defence. ‘It will be reasonably expected, that they who enjoy a or 
alvantages should be distinguished by superior attainments.” To no 
case is more applicable the Sieg ot of the Gospel, ‘of’ them to 
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whom much is given, mach will be required.’ If they neglect to profit 
by such an opportunity, they will indeed prove themselves blind to their 
own best interests, regardless of the credit and welfare of their native 
land, utterly unworthy of the blessing which Providence bas placed 
within their reach ; and that which every liberal mind will acknowledge 
to have been the misfortune, and not the fault, of their predecessors, will 
be to them matter of severe and just reproach. Conceiving it to be my 
duty to encourage, by every means in my power, an institution so well 
adapted to place the Church in this Diocese on a more respectable foot- 
ing, by increasing the efficiency of her Ministers, and to promote the 
stability of our ecclesiastical establishment, the best instrument, under 
Providence, of advancing the interests of true religion, I shall in future 


_ look exclusively to St. David's College, and to our Universities, for a 


supply of candidates. Iam happy to have this opportunity of saying 
that I shall not fail to remark and remember those students, who dis- 
tinguish themselves by their literary attainments, and by their general 
good conduct, and if after their admission to holy orders they continue 
to prosecute their studies with diligence, and are also assiduous in the 
discharge of their pastoral duties, [ shall consider them as possessing 
peculiar claims to be distinguished by my regards. On the other hand, 
those students who trifle away their time at the college, and waste in 
idleness and sloth, or on unprofitable pursuits, those precious hours 
which should be devoted to the acquisition of useful learning, and to 
diligent preparation for an office, which if it is the most honourable, it 
should never be forgotten is also the most difficult and dangerous of 
any which man can fill, they must expect to incur the disgrace of being 
rejected, and the disappointment of all their prospects in life. In the 
members of an order expressly dedicated to learning, literary deficiency 
is doubly dishonourable : nor is this the worst consequence by which it 
is attended. Ifa layman who is independent of a profession is destitute 
of learning, he forgoes a species of reputation, which however gratifying 
to a cultivated mind, is not absolutely necessary to enable him to act an 
useful and even respectable part in life. If he belongs to one of the 
learned professions, and is devoid of the knowledge which that profession 
requires, he is very soon neglected and forgotten, his ignorance prevents 
him from being employed, and the consequences are confined to himself. 
But ignorance in a clergyman is productive of far more extensive and 
mischievous effects. The disgrace of it impairs the credit of the order to 
which he belongs, and as far the greater part of mankind are necessarily 
dependent on their spiritual guides for instruction in religion, and 
exhortation to the practice of its duties, if by the ignorance of those 
guides they are ‘ destroyed for lack of knowledge,’ the injury done to 
them is irreparable, and must be felt not in time only, but in eternity. 
I persuade myself then, you will agree with me, that by a steady deter- 
mination to exclude from the Ministry all persons who are destitute of 
the requisite qualifications, I am consulting the credit, and endeavouring to 
promote the welfare of your order, the stability of the Church of owhich 


you are Ministers, and the eternal welfare of those who are committed to 
our care.” 
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STATE OF THE DIOCESES 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


FROM JANUARY TO MARCH INCLUSIVE. 3 | i 
PREFERRED. 
The Reverend Joun Marrutas Turner, M.A. of Christ Church, Oxford, ij i 
Prebendary of Lincoln, Rector of Winslow, Lancashire, and Examining tig 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Chester, has been nominated to the Srr of Cat-~ tg 
cuTTa, vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr. James. | | ee 
| 
Preferment. County, Preferred. Patron. | 
| | i 
Canterbury, 
Canterbury, | 
R. ¢ Kent «| Thomas Bartlett |Lord Chancellor. 
—St. Mild, or a; 
St. George an 
Mary Magdalen, R. Kent . . | Frederick Rouch |The Dean & | 
Work, 
Hanging Eaton, C. . | York . . | Lawrence Eyre . |V. of Dewsbury. 
DMurhant. 
Haltwhistle, V. Northumb. | S. Downes . . |The Lord Bishop. 
West Boldon, R. . . | Durham. |N.J. Hollingswortb/The Lord Bishop. 
Whickham, R.. . . | Durham’. | H.G. Liddell . |The Lord Bishop. 
Wlinchester. id 
Bramshot, R. . . . | Hants . . | Wm. Nicholson [Queen’s Coll. Oxford. 
Mitcham, V. . . . | Surrey . . | J. H. Mapleton . Mrs. Simpsou. 
Bath and Wells. 
7 Manleveret, } Somerset . | John Husband . |Univer. of Cambridge. 
Bratton, R.. . | Somerset . | Richard Messiter |U.&G.Messiter,Eaqrs. 


IN 


“State of the Dioceses. 


Preferment. | County. | Preferred. 
Bristol. 
Dorset . Rich. Messiter . R. C. Hoare, Ba. 
ee 
. «| Chester . . | Charles Nairne Eadl of Stamford. 
Shireshead, P C Lancashire J. Driver, Rev. R. “Hudson. 


Morresby, R. . . | Cumberland | John Wordsworth | Earl of 
chetnteh, PC. . «| Chester. . | James Maingy . |Dn Gb, of Ghester. 


io 


Chichester. 

Resid. in Cath. Chichester . | C. Webber,,;jun. 
. | Sussex . «| E. Goddard, The Lord: Bisho 

ow €reter. 14 1 3 s) 

Aj 
, Vii .| Devon . . | Wm.Heberden . 

Budleigh, : R. Devon . . | C. Tripp, D.D. . |Hon 


Doddiscombsleigh, R Devon . .| J. Buckingham. |On his own, 
h, R. -| Devon . . | John Bond D. 
mpford R.| Devon . . | G. P. Richards . King’s, 
tockley, Devon . .| M. Williams. or. 
R.| Devon . . |C.H. Collyns; D.D./The Lord 


| Cornwall . | H. Huxham . |W. 


Brookthrop, V.. . . | Gloucester. | Richard Jones . /The Dean & Chapter. 

Church, P.C.¢ | Gloucester . | J. K.Whish . 
Preb. in Cath. Ch, of | Gloucester | J. H. Seymour . |Lord Chancellor: 
Windrush, _¢ | Gloucester . | James Davies . Lord Sherborne. 
oy lol, | aotqmedinoN | SM cul 
Wich. Coventry.) adol. 4 | 


Bobenhall; P.C. | Warwick, .| W. Harding Chancellor 
Longdon-upon-Tern Salop . , T. Evans Staford. 


Solihull, R. . . . . | Warwick . | ArcherClive . ‘. B. Clive; ‘Esq. 
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Preferment. County. 
Lincoln, 

Aslackby, V, Lincoln. . 
ertford, 5) Herts: 

Andrew, V. 3 
icester, 
of Sancte Crucis : 
Cath: Ch of. | Lincoln. 
ivelsby, R. with 
Roath, V. Glamorgan 
Porwich. 
P. C. | Norfolk 
lau wit Norfolk 
Cc Scot, R. 4 
aistor St. Edm. 
with Marketshal, R. Norfolk . 

ramlin | 
Pigott, | Norfolk . 
Norfolk. 

Heigham, R. Norfolk . 
Mickfield, R. . | Suffolk . 
don, V. vil c, Suffolk 
. | Norfolk. . 
Northmore, P. C, Oxford 
retl 
Peterborough. 
Braybrooke, R. - | Northampton } 
Carlton, R. . - | Northampton 
Cold Ashby, as) . Northampton 
Cretitony Ry ‘Northampton 
.¥? 
‘Milton | Northampton 
ollaston, V. 


J.G. Children, Esqrs. 


John James . 


of Bute. 


Rey. F, Barstow. 


|Earl of the Duchy 


Chane, of 
of Lancaster. 


Lord Chancellor. 
The Lord Bishop. 


Dymoke, Esq. 


if 


. |The Dean & Chapter. 


The Lord Bishop. © 
Mrs. H. Dashwood. 


The Lord Bishop. 


Spurgeon, 
|The Lord Bishop.” 


D. Simpson, Esq. 
Earl of Stradbroke. 


. |F, ReReynolds, Esq. 


5 
ifs 


. {St.John’s Coll: Oxford 
St. John’s Coll. Oxford 


- |On his own Petition. 


and Mrs. non. 
L. H. 


Lord 


|Mrs. E. Wood.” 


Trin. Hall, Cambridge 


Rey. E. T, Boyton 


| 
R.Lee . . 
J.J.Lowe’. 
B. Gilpin’ 4 
| 
C. R. Jones . Fi 
W. R. Taylor i} 
James L’Oste . 
S. H. Banks . . 
Francis Howes 7 
John Prowett . i 
Md. Simpson . 
W.H. Rous Birch 
E. C. Kemp . 
E. P.New . 
R. Twopeny . | 
John Field . 
John Wetherall’, UO, Dart. 
Wm. Mousley ce 
Richard Wood 
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Preferment. County. 


Rochester, | 
Higham, V.. . . .. Kent 


Salisbury, 


Fyfield, P.C. .| Berks . . 
Hindon, CA. . . .| Wilts . .| 
Letcomb Basset, R. . | Berks 
Fare 
Preb. of St. George’s ) © 
Chapel, Windsor Berks 


Wioreester, 


Prebend in the Cath.) 
Church of . Worcester . 


Preferred. Patron. 
Jos. Hindle . St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
J.C. Clark... . | St. John’s Coll. Oxford 
Charles Neville . | R. of Knoyle Bishop. 


Charles Pitt . 
R.A. Musgrave . 


| J.B. Frowd . . Coll.Oxf. 
. | Lo 


Chancellor. 
The King. 


Archd. Singleton | The King. 


PREACHERSHIPS, LECTURESHIPS, &c. 


Brasse, John, D.D. Vicar of Stotfold, 
Bedfordshire, to the Lectureship of En- 
field, Middlesex. Patrons, the Trustees. 

Craven, C. late Theological Professor 


at Bishop’s College, Calcutta, to the Lec- 
tureship of St. Phillip’s, Birmingham. 

Marriott, W. H., M.A., to the Perpe- 
tual Curacy of St. Paul's Episcopal Chapel 
(Old Town) Edinburgh. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Bloxam, R. R., fo Naval Yard, at Mil- 
ford Haven. 

Church, William, Dom. to the Dowager 
Countess of Erne. 

Crane, Joseph, Dom, to Lord Lyttleton. 

Henslowe, b. P., to the Royal Artillery 
at Woolwich. 

Hughes, J. W., Dom. to Lord Colville. 

Lubbock, J., to the Lunatic Asylum at 
Norwich. 


Procter, James, to Royal Military Asy- 
lum at Southampton. 

Rowlatt, W. H., to the Right Hon. 
Lady Gifford, 

Simpson, Hutchinson, M.A., to 
General the Earl of Donoughmore. 

Thackeray, Elias, to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland. 


SCHOOLS. 


Boskett, Joseph, Mast. of Grammar 
School at Wootton-under- Exige. 

Gretton, F. E., Mast. of Grammar 
School at Oakham. 

Hughes, Jenkin, Mast. of Grammar 


School at Abergavenny. Patrons, the 
Principal and Fellows of Jesus College, 
Oxon. 

Mortimer, G. F. W., Mast. of Gram- 
mar School at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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ORDAINED. 


WINCHESTER. 


By the Lord Bishop, at Farnham Castle, 
Dec. 21. 
DEACONS. 
Cha. Woodward, M.A. Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. 
Edward Grevile Ruddock, B.A. Trinity 
College, Oxford. | 
William Hodgson, B.A, Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
John Daintry, M.A, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
George Coleman, B.A. Christ College, 
Cambridge. 
W. Jackman, LL.B. Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 
PRIESTS. 


Wm. Russell, B.A. Merton Coll. Oxford. 

William Henry Parson, B.A. Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. 

Edward John Ward, B.A. Trinity Coll. 
Oxford. 

Thomas Stevenson, B.A. Trinity Coll. 
Cambridge. 

Herbert Smith, B.A. Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

Richard Hayne, Lit. Person. 


BANGOR. 
By the Lord Bishop, Dec. 21st. 
DEACON. 
John Rowland, B.A. Magdalen Coll, 
PRIESTS. 


Edw. John Owen, B.A. Downing Coll. 
John Roberts, B.A, Trinity College. 


BATH AND WELLS. 
By the Lord Bishop, Dec. 21st. 
DEACON. 
Henry Bond, $.C.L. Christ College. 
PRIESTS. 


George Goodden, B.A. Jesus Col ; 
Walrond Whiter, B.A. St. Peter's il. 


BRISTOL. 
In the Cathedral, Jan, 11th. 


DEACONS. 
H. Moule, B.A. Queen's College. 


H. 8. Sayce, B.A. Pembroke College. 
W. Farwell, B.A. Trinity College, 
W. Boulton, B.A. Queen's Colle, 


PRIESTS. 


T. Mason, B.A. Christ Chareh, > 
Giles Pugh, B.A. Magdalen Hull. 
W. D. Johnston, B.A. St. John’s Coll, 


CHESTER, 
By the Lord Bishop, Dee. 21. 
DEACONS. 


J. Haselyrave, B.A. Catherine Hall. 

T. A. Ashworth, B.A. Trinity College. 
G. Dugald, B.A. St. John’s College. 

T. Bosdell, B.A. Magdalen College. 
G, Corper, B.A. Pembroke College. 
H. P. Costobadie, B.A. St. John’s Coll. 
W. Tyrer, B.A. Catherine Hall. 

J. Picton, B.A. Queen’s College. 


PRIESTS. 


F, G. Smith, M.A. St. John’s College. 
F. Ford, B.A. Trinity College. : 
J. S. Baker, B.A. Sidney Sussex Coll, 
J. Horrox, B.A. Trinity College. | 
R. Kempthorne, B.A. St. John's Coll. 
E. Smith, B.A. Pembroke College, 
W. Mason, B.A. Trinity College. 


CHICHESTER. 
By the Lord Bishop, Jan, ist, 
DEACONS. 


Charles Goring, B.A, Sidney Suseex 


College, Cambridge. 


William Leeke, B.A, Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Alfred Lyall, B.A. Trinity 

Horatio Rice, B.A. Trin, Coll. 


PRIESTS. 


Courthorpe Sims, M.D. Trinity Coll. 

Fra. Edw, Thom , B.A. Trin. Coll. 
‘Samvel Burnell, B.A. Queen’s College, 
David B. Baker, B.A, St. Jobn’s Coll. 


GLOUCESTER. 
By the Lord Bishop, Dec. 21st. 


DEACONS. 


Cha. James, B.A. Christ College. 
Wm. Phillips, B.A. Corpas Christi Coll, 
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EST. 
Cambridge. 


the Lord Bishop in Chivist College 


DEACONS, 


B.A. Exeter College, Oxford. 
Hoblya, M.A. Balliol. College, 
Oxford 


R, Lee, S.C.L. Lincoln Coll. Oxford. 
G. J. Atkinson, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


R. E. Blackwell, B.A. Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge. . 


J. Dymoke, B.A. Trin, Coll. Cambridge. 

J. Gibson, B.A. Fellow of ween. Coll. 
Cambridge, 

P. Palmer, B.A. Trin. Coll. Canbiidge. 

F. P. Roupell, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

R. T. Welby, B.A. Christ College, 
Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

J. Forster Alleyne, B.A. Balliol College, 
Oxford. 

S. B. Beckwith, B.A. St. John’s Coll. 
Oxford. 


H. A. Browne, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

W. Marriott Caldecott, B.A. Oriel Coll. 
Oxford. 


Field Flowers, B.A. Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 


A. W. Gother, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 

G. Lea, B.A. Wadham College, Oxford. 

J. Wordsworth, B.A. New Coll. Oxford. 

G. J. Asheton Drake, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambrid 


ge. 
G. A. Hopkins, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


J. Mossop, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambrid 


R. Stsniforth, B.A. Queen's College, 
Cawbridge. 


Willan, B.A. Christ College, 
“B. D. Bogie, B.A. Trinity Col. Dublin. 
On Sunday, March 15th. 


DEACONS. 
Thomas W. Booth, B.A. Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 
John C. B.A. Wadham 
College, Oxford. 


Henry Fox, B.A. ‘St. College, 


R. A. LL.B! Teinlsy Coll Cambridge 


Edward Greaves, B.A. Seams Christi, 
Coll. Cambridge. 
Henry Hutton, B.A. Queen's College, 
Cambridge. 
Thomas Jarrett, B.. A. ‘Fallow of Cathe- 
ritte Hall, Cambridge. © 
Geo. Johnston; B.A. Sussex 
College, Cambridge. 
John Morgany B.A. Caius 
Cambridge. . 
Philip Osborne, S. CL. L. Chiherine Hall, 
Cambridge. | 
Richard B. Pinniger, M.A. Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 
Wm. Roby, B.A. “Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge... 
Thomas Thorp, M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge 
Christopher Whichcote, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
Henry J. Wollaston, B.A. Sidney Sus- 
sex College, Cambridge. 
Robert Bruce Boswell, B.A. Trinity 
College, Cambrid | 
rom the Bishop of Ely. 
Wn. Chaplin, B.A, Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 
From the Bishop of Norwich. 
Peter Houghton, B.A. Trinity Coll. 


Dublin. 
From the Bishop of Chester. 


PRIESTS. 


Andrew Belcher, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambrid 
John ES B.A. Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge. 

B. F. Couch, B.A. St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. 

John Bratebd, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Henry Freeman, M.A. Wadham Coll. 
Oxford. 

James Hale, B.A. Sidney Sussex Coll. 
Cambrid 

John ee B.A. Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

Rich. Lee, S.C.L. Lincoln Coll. Oxford. 

St. John W. Lucas, B.A. Downing Coll. 
Cambridge. 

Watkin Maddy, M.A. Fellow of St. 
s College, Cambridge. 

Thornton, B.A. Trinity College, 

T. J. Whittington, B.A. Queen’s Coll. 
Cambridge. 

Richard Wright, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
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WORCESTER. 
By the Lord Bishop, 
DEACONS. 


therine Halt, By 


PETERBOROUGH. 


| By the Lord Bishop, in the Cathedral, 


Dudley, B.A, Worcester College, 
William Harding, B.A. University Coll. 


ri M.A. M College 
» H. Harri erton 
Oxford. 


ons D. Philpot, B,A. Lincoln College, 
W. Ca , B.A. Corpus Christi College, 
‘PRIESTS. 


M.A. Tn, . Coll. Oxford. 
M.A, Jesus College, Cam- 


pages F. Edward Gretton, B,A. St. 
‘College, 


lo wotloT AW 

) 


Samuel Ramaden, Roe, B.A. Catherine 
Hall, Cambridge. 
John Yardley, B.A. St. John's College, 


Wiliam Nesfield, Andrews, B.A. Jesus 


Cawbrid 
oo. L. Wheeler, B.A. Worcester College, 
Oxford, 
Pa Nettleship, B.A. Merton College, 
G. W. F. Mortimer, B.A, 
Oxford. 


PRIESTS, | 


Jobn Robert Inge, B.A. Trinity Coll, 
Cambridge. 

Frederick Townshend, . rinity 
Hall, 

Hon. A. C, Talbot, B. A. Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford. 1) 

Edm. Roy, BA. Pembroke Coll. Oxford. 

Wm. B.A. University Cull. 
Perry, Bids W Colle 

Edw. Perry, BiA. Worcester: ge, 
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DECEASED. 


On the 22d of August, 1828, on board the East India Company’s Ship the 
Marquis of Huntly, the Right Reverend Jouy Tuomas James, D.D. Lord 


Bishop of Catcutta. 


Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron, 
a Work. 
= Kirkby-in-Ashfield, Duke of Portland. 
R. and 
Preb. of N. Musk- >| Notts . . | Brooke Boothby 
ham, in Coll. Ch. of | 
Southwell. . . . His Grace the Archb. 
Saxton, P.C.. . . | York . . | Wm.Crowe ... (Sir T,Gascoigne, Bt. 
London, 
Black Notley, Essex . .| Charles Walker. |M.Wyvill;Esq: 
Great Bardfield, V. J. R. Sproule 4 
Bi St. Bride, Fleet Street, V.| London. .| Thomas Clare . |D.& C.of Westminst. 
Manuden, . . Essex . Henry Marsh . ‘Rey. H, Marsh, &e. 
Stapleford Abbots, R. | Essex . .| James Hudson . Lord Chancellor. 
Durham, 
Prebend. in Cath. Ch. Earl of Bridge- The Lord Bishop. 
q Preb. in Cath. Ch. of. 
‘ Sedgefield, R. with¢| Durham. Barrington The Lond Bistiop. 
7 Embleton, C. 
Bath and Wells. 
Prebend. of Compton 
Compton Dundon, V. | Somerset . | Wm. Michell. ; Dundon, in W EC ¥ 
White Lackington, R. Mr. Ireland. 
and Queen’s Charl- } | Somerset . | T. R. Ireland. oe 
ton, C. T. Harris, Esq. Ke. 
Wincanton, P.C. . | Somerset .| R. Radford . 
Worle, V. and Row- : Lord Chancellor. 
barrow, a . Somerset . | John Price . ; Bishop of Bristol. 
Chester. 
_¢| Lancaster. | J. Quartley , |The Lord Bishop. 
{ Tilston, R. . . . . | Chester. . | Wm. Garnett . Tyrwh. Drake, Esq. 
Wettenhall, P.C. . | Chester . . | Jos. Davenport . |V. of Over. 
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Prefermeut. | County. Deceased. Patron, 
| TA 
Exeter. | 
Churstow, V. with Devon . G. F, Wise . 
Kingsbridge, V. . Lord 
Stoke-in-Teignhead, Deven . Wm. Stracey . |The Lord Bishop. 
Gloucester. 
Barnesley, R. . Gloucester . | Charles Coxwell 
Hereford, 
Salop David Lewes 
tokesay, V. and | mith, Esq. 
Longdon, R. Salop. F. Marston Rector of Pontesbury. 
Hereford George Finch |The Lord Bishop. 
Lich. eCobentry. 
Aldridg Stafford W. Scott . . |Sir J, Scott. 
iddle, and of 
Whitchurch, R. Salop. . Bridge 
with Tilstock, P.C.4 
Solihull, R. and E. B. Clive, Esq. 
St. Martin’s, Bir- t Warwick Charles Curtis 4 Executors ‘of the late 
mingham, R. T. Hawke, Esq. 
Lincoln, 
Danton Bassett, V. . | Leicester . | John Mastin . |G, Payne, Esq. 
Holwell, R. . . | Bedford. . | Joseph Parsons {Mr. Radcliffe. 
Scawby, V. . . . Limeoln . Grantham, 2 |Sir H. Neltborpe, Bt 
and Odell, R. . Bedford. D.D.. . Alston, Esq. 
All | Lincoln . Samuel Welfitt . |Joseph Alcock, Esq. 
Llandat, 
Liantrissaint, V. . . | Glamorgan. | W. Michell . . |D.&Ch.ofGloucester. 
Morwich. 
Belaugh, R. with 
Norfolk Robert Bathurst |The per 
and Norfolk . C.Spurgeon . |J. Spurgeon, Esq. 
Re | Wm.Stocking |Marquis of Bristol. 
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Crick, R. ........% | Northampt. | G.L. John’s Coll. Oxf. 
Culworth, - | Northampt..| H, Salmon . . |Rev. W. Greenwood. 
rafton Underwood, Earl of Upper 
R. and Irchester, ¥. $| Northampt. | W.V.Robinson 
Ashby, Northampt. | John Mastin . Mousley: 
Preben in Cat Th Lord Bisho 
Glinton, with Peterborough | Joseph Parsons | 2° 
Peakirk, { | P The Dean & Chapter. 
Rochester, 
ond Suffolk . John Holme. {Peter House, Camb. 
Salisbury. 
Alton Barnes, a . | Wilts William Crowe . |New College, Oxford. 
. | Berks Head Pottinger . ame, Bt. 
arl isho 
St. Pee, and } Wilts Bar. Buckerfield |Cho. of Sarum 
Preshute, V. .. of the Lord Bishop. 
Yattendon, R. . . | Berks T. Aubrey Howard |S. Florey, Esq. 
y 
St. Asaph. 
Lianymynech, R. Denbigh Wm. Crowe... |The Lord Bishop. 
St. Dabid's. | 
V. Cardigan . Owens Lord Bishop. 
rebend of Llandnyn- 
ydd in Coll. Ch. of § | Brecon - & Ch. of Brecon. 
Preb. of Llandhyaydd 
B. The Lord. Bishop. 
DD. Warden of New and 
Merton 
and Princi of 
Rushall, R. Wilts. 
tionat Merton Col- 
4 lege. 


f 

= 

4a 
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Davenport, James ..... . Acton, near Naniwich ....... «+ Chester. 
Francis, R. Clement .... Fellow of Caius College .......... Cambridge. 


Hackett, Edward, LL.D . - Rector of Geal 


Stanser, Rahert/D,D: Late Bishop N ia, at Hampton, Middlesex. av 


‘Wallace, Janes York Street, Portman Square.....» Middlesex. 


MARRIED. | 
Anderson, R. to the Hon. Caroline Dorothea Shore, third pode of Bai lees. 
Atkinson, John, Chaplain to the Earl of Mesborough, to Miss Sarat’ — 


near Elland, 

Beesley, James, Vicar of Feckeaham, Worcestershire, to Mary, daughter of Gerald 
Fisgerl, Esq. of St. James’s Square. 

Donnington, Hereford, to Loveday, eldest. daughter 


‘Bro miley D: of Baginton, Warwickshire, to the Lady Lobia Dawson, daughter ot, 
the of Portarlington. 

Bucholl, James, Rector of Syddington, Gloucestershire, daughter of the late J. Lane, 
Esq. of Hereford. 

Cartman, W. of Thirsk, to Hannah, daug Norfol late Hest jor 
Carver, Charles, jun..of Mournin k, to «Bg ane, dau ter of the 
Cox, John, Rector of Bchamp Otter, to Mary, daughter of the late Genera Elwes, of 


Cremer, R. M, of Wymond Eine Miss Grave, of Ludham, | 
Daniel, Richard, M. or. S.A. &e. “of 'Stakesby, to Sarah Amn, oaly child of Jolin 


Hillman, Esq, of Somerset House. 

pee Edmund, B.A. of St. John’s Coll. Cambridge, to Emily, daughter of the 

Esq. of Hollymount, county of Mayo, Ireland. 
jon C. P Islington, to Caroline, daughter of the late \L. Turner, Esqe of 
Aylesbury. 

“Gilpin, Bernard, Rector of St. Andrews, Hertford, to Henrietta, ninth daughter of the 
Rev, R, Jeffreys, Rettor 

Harrison, J. “of Churchill, to Elizabeth Brooking, eldest daughter of 
C, Lar of Plymouth k-ya 

Clanfield, to Anne, daughter of Rev. J. Goodenough, 

of Carlisle. 

Husband, Rev. of South Moreton, Berks, to Catherine, daughter of P. T. 
Lightfoot, Esq. ‘bf James-street, Westminster. 

Hu hes, W. to Agnes Clara, daughter of J. Williams, 

. of the nt’s Par 
Tose, of Lewes, Sussex, to Miss of itle. 
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Hatchinson, C. E., Vicar of Beddingham-cum-Firle, and Canon Residentiary of 


Chichester Cathedral, to Lucy, daughter of John Cayley, Esq. of Wallington, Surrey. 
Keane, J. H., to Madame Leonora Garciar, daughter of the late Rev, J. Frith, of St. 
Mary Aldermanbury, London. 


Kempson, Edwin, of Castle Bromwich, Warwickshire, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
J.T. Holmes, Esq. of Blackheath. 

Lambert, Burges, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, March 12, at Aynho, by 
the very Rev. the Dean of Christ-Church, to Julia Anna, third daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas Fawcett, Rector of Aynho and Greens Norton, both in the county of 
Northampton. 

Maine, J. T., Rector of Husbands Bosworth, Leicestershire, to Elizabeth Penelope 
Anne, eldest daughter of the Rev. John Cracroft, Rector of Ripley, Yorkshire. 

Marshall, Wm. M. A., Minister of St. Johu’s Church, Upper Holloway, to Harriett, 
daughter of the late G. H. Witherby, Esq. of Birchin Lane. 

Molesworth, H., Rector of Redrath, Corawall, to Helen Matilda Isabella, daughter of 
the late Rev. T. Napleton, of Powderham. 


Owen, C. G., Rector of Dodbrooke, Devon, to Susan Harrington, eldest daughter of 
the late Thomas Barnard, Esq. 


Pain, John, of Horncastle, to Hester, sixth daughter of the late C. Waltham, Esq. of 
Peckham. 


Partridge, Thomas, of Boston, to Fanny, daughter of the late Lieut. Whiteford, of the 
84th Regiment. 


Porteas, Thomas, of Kilsby, Northamptonshire, to Mary, third daughter of the late 
C. Waltham, Esq. of Peckham. 


Ridsdale, G. W. D., of Elworthy, Somerset, to Leonora, daughter of the late Rev. J. 
Eyre, Rector of St. Giles’s, Reading. 7 

Riggs, Charles, of Wivenhoe, to Miss Keep, of North Hill, Colchester. 

Reeve, E., of Hales Owen, to Harriett, daughter of B. Bloomer, Esq. of Holly Hall. 

Ryder, Wim., of Swallowfield, to Alicia, eldest daughter of the late Captain Pearson, 
of Hon E. I. C. Service. 


Saunders, J. T. C. to Augusta Sophia, daughter of J. L. Williams, Esq. of Alderbrook 
Hall, Cardiganshire. 


Sewell, E. W., (at Quebec,) to Susan, daughter of the Hon. Montgomerie Stewart. 
Staunton, W. J. G., of Staunton Hall, Notts, to Isabella, only daughter of the Dean of 
Lincoln. 


Stoddart, W., M.A., of Northampton, to Fanny, daughter of the late Captain Wood- 


house, of Madras. 


Tait, Wm., of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, to Katharine, eldest daughter of Benjamin Adam, 
Esq. of Homerton. 

Trail!l, Robert, son of the Ven. Archdeacon of Connor, to Anne, daughter of the late 
Sir Samuel Hayes, Bart. of Drumboe Castle, county of Donnegal. 

Venn, H., B.D., Perpetual Curate of Drypool, and late Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, to Martha, daughter of the lute N. Sykes, Esq. of Swanland. 

Walford, H. T., M.A., to Anne, daughter of the late Mr. Gibson, of Chelmsford. 

Wayne, W.H., of Hill Cottages, near Derby, to Jane, daughter of S. F. Mitford, Esq. 
of Brighton. 

Westhorp, S. M., Vicar of Sibton-cum. Peasenhall, Suffolk, to Mary Bellamy, youngest 
daughter of the late Alex. Browne, Esq. 

Wingfield, Charles, Vicar of Lianliwchalarn, in the County of Montgomery, 


‘to Emma, 
youngest daughter of the late R. Jenkins, Esq. of Bicton, Salop. 
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OFr 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM JANUARY TO MARCH INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTOR IN MEDICINE. 


Jan, 22. 
James Alderson, Magdalen Hall. 


BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 


Mar. 12. 
Rev. Henry Biddulph, Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College. 
Rev. George John Majendie, Fellow of 
Magdalen College. 


BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 


Mar. 6. 
John Campbell, M.A, Balliol College. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Jan. 14. 
Rev. John Antes La Trobe, St. Edmund 


Hall. 
Jan, 22. 
William Luke Nicholls, Queen’s Coll. 
Rev. Isaac King, Christ Church. 
Rev. Henry Bristow Wilson, St. John’s 


College. 
an. 


Rev. William Palmer, Magdalen Hall. 

F. Hague Greswell, Fellow of Brasenose 
College. 

Rev. Henry Freeman, Wadham Coll. 

Robert Charles Dallas, Oriel College. 


Feb. 5. 
George Dawson, Fellow of Exeter Coll. 
Rev. Francis Drake, Worcester Coll. 


Feb. 12. 
Thomas Stokes Salmon, Brazenose Coll. 
Grand Compounder, 
Roger Pocklington, Exeter College. 
Rev. John Day, Exeter College. 


Feb. 19. 
Rev. H. Weir White, Fellow of Jesus 
College. 
Rev. W. S. H. Braham, Lincoln Coll. 
R. Clarke Sewell, Demy of Magd, Coll. 
Jobn Priestley, Trinity College. 


Mar. 6. 
Rev. John Henry Arnold Walsh, Balliol 
College, Grand Compounder. 

Rev. Arthur Maister, Balliol College. 
Rev. Thomas Horn, St. Edmund Hall. 
Rev. J. Hambleton, St. Edmund Hall. 
Rev. Christ. Fawcett, University Coll. 
Rev. Daniel Whittle, St. Mary Hail. 
Rev, Silvanus Browne, Pembroke Coll. 


Mar, 12. 

John Beames, Lincoln College, Grand 
Compounder, 

Rev. R. C, Brackenbury, Lincoln Coll. 

Hon. and Rev. Arthur Chetwynd TaJ- 
bot, All Soul’s College. 

Joseph Corfe, Magdalen em 

Rev. James Jerram, Wadham College. 


Mar. 19. 
Rev. Edmund Strong, Exeter College. 
Wm. Geo, Meredith, Brazenose Coll. 
Rev. Simeon Lloyd Pope, Trinity Coll. 
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RPACHELORS OF ARTS. 


Jan. 14, 
George Augustus Brown, All Souls Coll. 
John White, Queen's College. 
Thomas Dry, Merton College. 


Jan. 22. 
G. Phillimore, Student of Christ Ch. 
George Cornwall Lewis, Student of 
Christ Church. 
John Robinson, Christ Church. 
Walter Hen. Hitchcock, Christ Church. 


Jan, 28, 
Christopher W. Puller, Christ Church, 
Clement M. Newbold, Brazenose Coll. 
George D. Grundy, Brazenose College. 


Feb. 5. 

John J. Scott, Exeter College, Grand 
Compounder. 

Henry Vaughan, Scholar of Worcester 
College. 

William Nash Snow, Worcester Coll. 

Thomas Page, Magdalen Hall, 

Frederick Powell, Christ Church. 

William Phillips Vyner, University Coll. 

Charles Winser, Wadham College. 

Feb. 12. 

John Johnes, Brazenose College, Grand 
Compounder, 

John Mills, St. Edmund Hall. 

Henry Roberts, St, Edmund Hall. 

Charles Elliott, St. Edmund Hall. 

John Hill, Rrazenose College. 

John Phelps, Jesus College. 

Thomas Shaun, Scholar of University 
College, 

Henry Cox Morrell, Christ Church, 

Robert Holford, Oriel Coll, 


Feb. 19. 
Lord Harry George Vane, Oriel Coll. 
Grand Compounder. 
Richard Berneby, Brazenose Coll. 
John Wilson, Wadham Coll. 
Henry Dyke, Wadham Coll. 


Mar. 6. 

Edward Wauklyn, Brazenose College. 
Mar. 12, 

George Caldwell, Merton College. 


Mar. 19. 


Charles Kuper, Postmaster of Merton 
College. 


BACHELOR IN MEDICINE. 
(With License to practise.) 
Mar. 19. 


. Joseph William Moss, M.A, Magdalen 
all. 


MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE, 


WYNN WRIFERSHI?P. 


The Right Honourable Charles Wat- 
kin Williams Wynn, apon offering a 
Second Writership in the Honourable the 
East India Company’s Service as an ob- 
ject of competition to the Junior Mem- 
bers of the University, commissioned the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Dean of Christ 
Church to make such arrangements as 
they might deem necessary for carrying 
his wishes into effect. In the discharge 
of this trust, they gave notice, that— 

“1. The examination of the Candidates 
for the Writership to be holden in the Con- 
vocation House, should begin on Monday, 
the 16th of March, at ten o’clock in the 
morning, and be continoed on the days 
immediately tollowing. 

“* 2, The subjects of examination to 
be the Four Gospels and Paley’s Evi- 
dences ; some of the best Greek and Latin 
Classics; Ancient and Modern History, 
with the Geography and Chronology of 
each; English Prose Composition; the 
Elements of Pure Mathematics and of 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy. 

* 3. The Examiners appointed for the 
occasion to nominate the person to be re- 
commended to Mr. Wynn for the Writer- 
ship. 

‘ 4. Every Candidate to announce his 
intention of offering himself, by leaving 
at the Vice-Chancellor’s house, on or before 
the 7th of March, a certificate of his 
birth, aud a testimonium from the College 
or Hall to which he may belong, No 
person to be admitted as a Candidate 
who should signify his intention after the 
last mentioned day. 

“ 5. No person to be admitted as a 
Candidate who will have completed, on 
the 10th of April next, twenty-two years 
from the day of his birth.” 


Mr. Thomas Pycroft, Under-graduate 
Commoner of Trinity College, is the suc- 
cessful candidate for the Writership, 


Feb, 5. 
ima very full Convocation, the follow- 
ing Petition was read, and it was resolved 
that it should be presented to both Houses 
of Parliament. The numbers for the Pe- 
tition were, 164; against it, 48. 
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The humble Petition of the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University 
of Oxford, 


Sheweth, 

That your petitioners again most re- 
spectfully approach your Hvnourable 
House, earnestly beseeching you to main- 
tain the best interests of the empire 
againt the claimants of what is called Ca- 
tholic Emancipation. 

During a long succession of years your 
petitionershave expressed their sentiments 
on this momentous subject, plainly and 
shortly, becanse the question had been 
abundantly argued, and because many 
favourable decisions of Parliament ap- 
peared to justify their hope of a similar 
result. On the same principle they still 
abstain from protracted statements and 
obtrusive reasoning, But they feel them- 
selves bound to deprecate all further con- 
cession of political power to persons pro- 
fessing the religion of the Church of 
Rome. Above all, they trust that the 
laws whereby Roman Catholics are ex- 
cluded, as from the Throne, so also from 
Parliament and the Privy Council, will 
be held most sacred and _ inviolable. 
This your petitioners implore with all sub- 
mission and deference, but with a de 
and unshaken conviction of its absolute 
necessity to uphold the principles, and to 
preserve the existence of our free Protest- 
ant Constitution. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 


Given at our House of Convocation, 
under our common seal, this Fifth day of 
February, in the year of our Lord 1829, 


After voting the above Petition to Par- 
liament, a letter from the Right Hon. 
Robert Peel, Representative of the Uni- 
versity, was read by the Senior Proctor. 
The Right Hon, Gentleman stated, that as 
a minister of the Crown he had thought it 
his duty to advise his Majesty to an ad- 
justment of the Catholic Claims; and as 
he conceived that the majority of those 


who sent him to parliament were unfaygur- 


able to those claims, he thought it but 
right to tender to them his resignation. 


Feb. 26, 

Mr. Peel's resignation having been ac- 
cepted by the University, the election 
commenced in the Convocation House at 
12 0’clock this day, and ended at 2 o'clock 
on Saturday afternoon, the ¢8th. 

At the close of the poll, the numbers 
were as follow: 

For Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. .. 755 
Mr. Peel 609 


Majority in favour of Sir Robert 146 


Feb. 21. 

The Rev. William Mills, B.D, Fellow of 
Magdalen College, was elected Lecturer 
in Moral Philosophy on the Foundation of 
Dr. White. 

Mr. William Watts, Commoner of Uni- 
versity College, was eleeted Scholar of 
that Society, on Sir Simon Bennett’s Foun- 
dation, 


Feb. 23. 

The Rev, John Anthony Cramer, M.A. 
and Jate Student of Christ Church, was 
elected Public Orator of the University in 
the room of the late Rev. W. Crome. 

The Rev. Rice Rees, Professorof Welsh 
at St. David's College, Lampeter, and 
Scholar of Jesus College, hasbeen admitted 
Fellow of the latter Society, © 


Mr. Lilley, B.A., Mt. John Phelps, 
B.A., and Mr. James Jones and Mr. John 
Williams, Commoners of Jesus College, 
were elected Scholars of that Society. 


The Proctors for the ensuing year were 
elected by their respective Societies, and 
the election announced to the Vice Chan- 
cellor, in conformity with the Caroline 
Statute. 
Balliol College.—The Rev. James Tho- 
mas Round, M.A. 
Corpus Christi College.—The Rev. R. 
Alder Thorpe, M.A. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM JANUARY TO MARCH INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 


( By Royal Mandate.) 


Feb. 11. 
Rev. William Hodge Mill, M.A. Tri- 
nity College, Principal of Bishop’s Col- 
lege, Calcutta, 


HONORARY MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Feb. 11. 
Hon. John Charles Dundas, Trin. Coll. 


Feb, 27. 
W. Cavendish, Esq. B.A. Trinity Coll, 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Feb. 11. 
George Coster, St. John's College, Arch- 
deacen of Newfoundland. 
Frederick Qrant, St. John’s Coll. 
W. R. R. Bayley, St. John’s Coll. 
F, Offley Martin, Fellow of Caius Coll. 
Jolin Streetfield, Christ College. 


Feb. 27. 
John Lyons, Trinity College. 
At the same congregation Rev. W. 
Spencer TH]. Braham, M.A. of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, was admitted ad eundem. 


Mar. 18. 

Rev. Geo. Osborne Townshend, Fellow 
of King’s College. 

Rev. William Gifford Cookesley, Fel- 
low of King’s College. 

Rev. Joseph Jackson, St. John’s Coll. 

Rev. John Luxmore, Pembroke Coll. 

Rev. Ellis Walford, Corpus Christi Coll. 


LICENTIATE IN PHYSIC. 


Feb. 27. 
George Burrows, Fellow of Caius Coll, 


BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 


Rev, H. Roxby Mande, Trinity Hall. 
Arthur Hamilton, Trinity College. 
Edward Jackson, Trinity Hall. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


February 11. 


John Mainwaring, Caius College. 

At the same congregation Philip Whit- 
combe, B.A. of Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, was admitted ad eundem. 


March 4. 


Reyner Cosens, St John’s College, 
Thomas Rolph, St. Jolin’s College, 
Robert Whaley Metcalfe, St. John’s 
College. 
John Frederick Amos, St. Peter’s Col. 
George Cook, Clare Hall. 
Barton Lodge, Corpus Christi College. 
Robert Holden Webb, Christ's Coll. 
Robert Pulleine, Emmanvel College. 
Robert Hornby, Downing College. 
William Preston Hulton, Downing Col. 
Robert Hawthorn, St. Peter’s College. 
William James Barford, Trinity Coll. 
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*Phillpott, 
Cavendish, 
Murphy, 
Thurthell, 
Smith, 
White, 
Shadwell, 
Phillips, 


Phillips, 
Wharton, 
Hawtrey, 
Clarke, 
Clarke, 
Ellis, 
Williams, 
Withers, 
Hodgson, 
Burnett, 


Barker, 
Bailey, 
Prittie, 
Bellhouse, 
Weddall, 


Attre, 
Chatfield, 


Watson, 
Boswell, 
*Hamlyn, 
Marindin, 
Kerr, 
Betts, 
Smith, 
*Devey, 
Raven, 
Rose, 
Crofts, 
Chafy, 
*Templeton, 
Carr, ? 
Crawford, § 
Bates, 
*Boyes, 
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BACHELORS’ COMMENCEMENT, January, 1829. 


Those gentlemen whose names are preceded by an asterisk have one or more terms to 


keep previous to being apmirrep to their degrees, although they passed their examination 
in the above order of arrangement. 


Cath. 
Trin. 
Cai. 
Cai. 
Chr. 
Trin, 
Joh. 


Qu. 


Pet. 
Joh, 
Trin. 
Joh. 
Cath. 
Jes. 
C.C.C, 
Trin. 
Jes. 


Pemb, 


Chr, 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Magd. 
Cath. 


Trin. 
Trin. 


Cath. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Qu. 
Pet. 
Trin, 
Trin. 
Cath. 
Emm. 
Sid. 
Trin. 
Qu. 
Trin. 
Clare 
Qu. 


Ladds, Cai. 
Pashley, 


Martin, Joh. 
Birkett, Emm. 
Hodgson, Cai. 
Marshman, Trin. 
Beatson, Sid. 
Pearse, C.C.C, 
Sidgwick, Trin. 
Butler, Trin. 
Whiting, Joh. 
Soames, Trin. 
Middleton, Qu. 
Jackson, Clare 
Newby, Trin, 
R. Smith, Joh. 
Rasch, Trin. 
Joh. 
* Mainwaring, Cai. 
Adams, Qu. 
Foulger, Trin. 
Luckock, Joh. 


Williams. Trin. 


WRANGLERS. 

Mallet, Pemb, | Singleton, Joh. 

*Lyons, Trin. | Coulcher, C.C.C, 
Scott, Qu. Cobden, Joh. 
Phillips, Trin. | Jennings, Chr, 
Fell, Pet. Langshaw, Joh. 
Hoare, Trin. Beavan, Cai. 
Tillotson, Pet. S. Smith, Joh. 
Parkin, Qu. 

SENIOR OPTIMES. 
Cautley, | Pemb. | Beaty, Clare 
Baldock, Joh. Hopper, Chr. 
Stone, Joh. | Hildyard, Pet. 
Valentine, Trin. | Barlow, Trin. 
Paget, Cai. | Netherwood, C.C.C, 
Jones, Magd. | Doria, Joh. 
Bowman, Clare | Howard, Joh. 
Macauley, Pet. | Walker, Trin. 
Dickinson, Cai. Cox, C.C.C. 
Butler, Joh. Abbott, Qu. 

JUNIOR OPTIMES,. 

*Steble, — Qu. Ray, Clare 
Martineau, Trin. | Fison, Job. 
Sheppard, Cai, | Johnston, Sid, 
Campbell, Trin. | Beadon, Joh. 
Sunderland, Clare | Poole, Joh. 

@ 
Harris, Clare | Randall, Pet. 
Plunket, Cai. Twells, Trin, 
Dampier, Chr. | Liveing, Pemb. 

*J.M. Brown, Qu. Burnett, Joh. 

*Williaws, Clare | Simpson, C.C.C. 
Barber, Trin. | Green, C.C.C. 

*Penfold, Chr. Chapman, Emm, 
Brown, Clare | Hurt, Tria. 
Heathman, Cath. | Elliott, Pet. 

*Burroughes, Chr. | Eaton Trin, 
Browne, C.C.C.) Eve, Qu. 
Hassall, Trin. | Ridsdale, Cath. 
*Calvert, Qu. E.B. Beynon 2 Trin. 
Southwell, Trin. | Hutton, : Qu. 
Babington, Trin, | Greaves, Joh. 
Middleton, Trin. | Paige, § Trin. 
*Tudor, 4 Trin. | J. Simpson, Joh. 
Fawcett, Trin. |*Bosanquet, Trin. 
Lloyd, Trin. | Dale, Clare 


Waters, Emm. 
Hamond, Joh. 
Airy, Trin. 
Cox, C.C.C. 
Lakeland, Cath, 
Bruere, Joh, 
*Langton,§ Trin. 
Holley, Cai. 
*Sampson, ( Tr. H. 
Tyson, Cath, 
Wigram, Trin. 
*Raymond, Pet. 
Sadler, Joh, 
* Aislabie, Trin. 
O’Brien, Trin. 
Ross, Trin. 
J. Foster, Job. 
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*Hayes, Joh. | A. Smith, Trin. [*Smith, Magd. | Makenchnie, Joh. 
Sumpter, C.C.C.) Ball, Joh. Drake, Che... |}*Waymouth, § Trin. 
Blackburne, Joh. eBehcletcm;'s Peimb. |* Rocke, Down. |*Tottenham, ‘Trin. 
Bioteld, Trin. Cupiss, Qu. Ware, Tring |*Stapleton, Trin. 
Sayer § Joh. J. Smith, Joh. | Hale; Tring. | Purvis, Cath. 
Coham, Trin. }*Palairet, Chr. Baker, Joh, Joh. 

*Holder,§ Emm. | Stovin, C.C.C.! Mawdesley, § Emm. |* Moore, Pet. 
Rochfort, Trin. | Fagg, Clare |*Chapman, Q Qu. *Heathcote, 2 Clare 
Boggis, Joh. Tacker, Pet. Lingard, § Chr. Spurrell, § Joh. 

*Gordon, Cai, Cassells, Joh. Taylor, Trm. | Morris, Qu. 

*Nott, Joh. Evans, Cath. (*Clark, Qu. |} Attwood, Pemb. 
Locke, Trin. | Pinckney, ( Trin. | Cole, Joh. West, Jes, 
E.F. Beynon, Trin. | Trench, Trin. |*Boodle, Trin. | Peareth, Trin, 
Edwards, Tr. H. |} Powell, Trin. | Mayers, Cath. |*Child, Sid. 
Clarke, Jes. |*Shewell, Pet. Willyams, Trin. | Nutting, Tr. H. 
Bernard, Magd.{| Hamerton, )Trin. “Courtenay, Pet. || D.H.T.G. Williams, 

*Kemble, Trin. |*Wellesley, (Trin. *Dundas, Trin. Joh. 

*Broughton, Chr. Woollaston, §sia. | Reeves, Trin. Allfree, Joh. 
J. Bostock, Joh. Shuttleworth, Joh. |*Walton, Trin. |*Abbott, Qu. 
Fox, § Chr. Crossley, Chr. Hughes, Down. | Fenton, ‘Trin. 
Blackwell, Trin. | Greene, Trin. |*Ludlow, 4 Pet.  |*Robinson, ) Chr. 
Thompson, § Trin. |*Taylor, Qu. Warren, Jes, 

Alderson, Cath. | Cole, C.C.C.) Greaves, C.C.C. 
Bond, § C.C.C.) Roebuck, § Joh. Steward, Tr. H. 
AGROTAT. 
Jackson, Cath. | Taylor, Cath. 
G. Bostock, Joh. |*Holden, Chr. Owen, Joh. West, Chr. 

Jos. Brown, Re Horsfall, C.C.C.\* Rodd, Trin. Whitmore, Chr. 
Chamberlayne, Joh. | Jenkius, Trin. | Stephens, = Joh. , 
Charlesworth, Cath. | Matthews, Chr. Syer, Jes. 

CLASSICAL TRIPOS, 1829. 


Ds.Soames, Trin. 
Phillips, Trin. 
Martineau, Trin. : 
Martin, Joh. 


Ds. Langshaw, Joh. 
Hawtrey, Trin. 


Ds. Walker, 
Paget, 


Trin. 
Cai, 


FIRST CLASS, 


Ds. Hildyard, Pet. 
Smith, R. Joh. 
Butler, Joh, 
Cavendish, Trin, 


Ds. Withers, Trin. 
Pashley, Triv. 
Shadwell, Joh. 
Hoare, Trin. 


SECOND CLASS. 


Trin. 
Pemb. 


Ds. Prittie, 
Cautley, 


THIRD CLASS. 


Ds. Mainwaring, Cai, 
| Butler, rin, 


\Ds. Valentile, Trin. 
Plulipott, Cath. 


Ds. Netherwood, CCC\Ds.Scott, Qu. 
Wellesley, Trin. 
IDs, Johnsen, Sid. Ds. Doria, Joh. 
Abbott, Qu, | Willems, 
s. Joh. 
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MISCELLANBOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE, 


December 25, 1828. 


‘The Rev. Hogh James Rose, B. D. of 
Trinity College, was elected Christian 
Advocate by the trustees of the laté 
Mr. Hulse’s bequest. 

‘ December 26. 

The Rev. W. H. Hanson, B. A. Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity Hall, was appointed 
by the Master of Cuius, in right of devolu- 
tion, to a Senior Fellowship and Tutorship 
of Caius College. 

John Janes Smith, B.A. was elected a 
Junior Fellow, and Francis Offley Mar- 
tin, Win. Houghton Stokes, and Joseph 


Jerrard) B.A. were elected Perse Fellows 
of Caius College. 


January 16, 1829. 


The Rev, John Teeson, M. A. of Clare 
Hall, was elected a Junior Fellow of that 
Society. 

The Rev. Wm. Henry Walker, M. A., 
the Rev. John Venn, B.A,, Theodosius 
Burnet Stuart, Esq. B. A., and John 
Sheffield, Esq. B.A. were elected foun- 
dation Fellows of Queen’s College. 


February 14, 


The Rev. Edward Baines, M. A, Fel- 
low of Christ College, on the founda- 
tion of Sir John Finch and Sir Thomas 
Baines, was elected a Foundation Fel- 
low of that Society. . 


February 18. 


Hensley Wedgewood, Esq. M.A. of 
Christ College, was elected a Fellow of 
that Society on the foundation of Sir John 
Finch aud Sit Thomas Baines. 

Andrew Amos, Esq. M.A, formerly 
Fellow of ‘Trinity College, was ap- 
pointed to the Auditorship of that So- 
ciety. 

February 22. 

Christopher Wordsworth, of Trinity 
College, was elected University Scholar 
on Lord Craven’s foundation. 

The Rev. Joseph Power, M.A. Fellow 
of Clare Hall, was appointed Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity Hail in the room of 
the Rev. W. H. Hanson, B. A. 

The Syndicate appointed to take into 
consideration the practice of Degrading 


in the University, have made the follow- © 
ing repgrt to the Senate:) 
Conceiving the practice of Degrading 


without any limitation to be liable to abuse, 
they, recommend to the Senate the adop- 
tion of the following*regulations 

1. That from and after the teuthday 
of October, 1830, no person, who has de- 
graded, be permitted to become a Candi- 


date for University Scholarships or any — 


other, Academical | Honours during ‘his 
Under-graduateship, or for Honours in the 


Mathematical Tripos, unless be shall 
viously have obtained special permission: 


for so doivg, from a Syndicate hereafter 
to be appointed for that purpose. 


2. That this Syndicate do consist of . 


the Vice Chancellor, the Public Orator, 
the Greek Professor, and the two Mode- 


rators for the time being, who shall be in- 


vested with full power to examine into 
the cases of applicants for permission to 
become candidates for Honours after t 
have degraded, and to grant or withhold 
such permission as they may think pro- 
per. 

3. That this Syndicate do meet ona 
certain day in October in each year, of 
which notice is to be given by the Vice- 
Chancellor, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the cases of applicants ; 
and that all applications be made in writ- 
ing by the Tutor of the person or persons 
making such application, accompanied 
with certificates of ill health, or such other 
certificates as he may consider necessary, 


February 27. 
At a congregation graces to the follow- 


ing effect were passed :— 

1. To confirm the report of the Syndi- 
cate appointed to consider the propriety 
of augmenting the salary of the Plumian 
Professor of Astronomy, and the regula- 
tions which it may be advisable to adopt 
for the future management of the Obser- 
vatory. This report recommends that 
the Professor's salary should be augmented 
to £500 a year; that the two Assistant- 
Observers be appointed by the Professor 
himself, with salaries to be determined 
hereafter ; and that five members of the 
Senate be appointed by grace, who, with 
the Plumian Trustees and the Lowndian 
and Plumian Professors, shall form a Syn- 
dicate, which shall be empowered to order 


instruments, repairs of the observatory, 
&e. 
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2. To the regulations proposed 

by the Syndicate appointed to consider 
the tice of ing. By this grace 
it is determined that from the 10th day 
of October, 1830, no person who has de- 
graded shall become a candidate for Uni- 
versity Scholarships, or for any University 
Honours, during his Under-graduateship, 
unless he shali have previously obtained 
special permission for so doing from a 
Syndicate to be appointed for that pur- 
pose, consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Public Orator, the Greek Professor, 
and the two Moderators for the time 
being. 
3. That candidates for the degree of 
M.B. in addition to the examination of 
the Regius Professor of Physic, be exa- 
mined by the Professors of Anatomy, 
Chemistry, and Botany, each in his own 
science, previously to the performance of 
the public exercises in the schools, and 
that every candidate attend at least one 
course of lectures .on each of the above 
subjects. He may offer himself for exa- 
mination any time during his fifth year 
from admission, but not earlier. 

4. That no person be permitted to pass 
to the degree of M.B. without having 
been admitted of any College, who, after 
this date, shall, during the time of his 
being in statu pupillari, have been engaged 
in the practice of pharmacy or midwifery, 
or in any trade whatever, 
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PRIZES. 


HULSEAN PRIZE. 
Adjudged to 
Mr. Andrew Watson, Catharine Hall. 


Subject :—How far have the laws of the 
Jews been abrogated by the Christian Dis- 
pensation. 


Subject for the present year :— 
What was the extent of the know 
which the Jews had of a future state, at 
time of our Saviour’s appearance? 


The following will be the subjects of 
examination in the last week of the Lent 
term, 1830 :— 

1. The Gospel of St. Matthew. 

2. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 

3. The Three Olynthiac Orations of 
Demosthenes. 

4. The Tenth and Thirteenth Satires of 
Juvenal. 

Dr. SMITH'S PRIZE, 


[Of £25 each, to the two best profi- 
cients in Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
sophy among the Commencing Bachelors 


of Arts. ] 
Adjudged to 
Mr. Cavendish, Trinity College, 
Mr. Phillpott, Catharine Hall. 
[The second and first Wranglers. ] 


_ London: Printed by C. Roworth, Beli Vard, Temple Bar. 
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